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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In the second edition of the JElements of Geography f 
various alterations have been made, with a view better to 
adapt the information to the present state of the world, and 
also to make improvements in the general plan of the 
work. The principal alterations are the following : IaU 
The census of the United States for 18^20, instead of that 
for 1 8 to, hasbeeii made use of. 2. The statistics of many 
£>reign countries have bgen given for a more recent date. 
3. Round numbers have been generally adopted, being 
more easily remembered, anci sufficiently minute in a 
work of this kind, 4. Statistical and other infoimation 
exhibited in the form of tables, has been separated from 
the body of the work, and formed into a distinct division, 
under the head of Comparative Geography^ with questions 
in order to facilitate the u*e of the tables. 5. Facts com- 
mon to the general divisions of the United States, have 
been given under those general divisions, in order to pre- 
vent the repetition of them under the individual states. 
6. Short historical notices have been added. 7. In some 
instances - matter contained in the fii^st edition has been 
omitted or abridged, in order to make room for other 
matter deemed more important. 8. A vocabulary has 
been added, giving the pronunciation of most of the 
common geographical names, respecting the pronunci- 
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atioQ ^ of which students are likely to find difficulty^ 9, 
A new map has been added to the Atlas, containing a 
view of France, Germany, Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
the north of Italyr countries which were not exhibited 
with sufficient fullness on the map of Europe* Although 
the size of the book has been but little increased, yet it will 
be found to contain a considerable addition of interesting 
matter. 

The reception which this work has experienced calls 
for the expression of the author's gratitude. Numer- 
ous testimonies in its favour have been received from in* 
structers and titerary gentlemen, and it has been adopted 
by m?ny respectable seminaries. The work, in its present 
form, it i% hoped, wili be found less unwoithy of the public 
favou • 

Cambridfi^ef August, 1822. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 39 Population of Worcester, for 4,000, read 3,000. 
53 For communition^ read communication* ^ 
66 For 12 or 13 high, read 12 or Hifeel high. 
80 For perpendicular banks of 30 feet &c., read 300 feet* 
91 For in some three &c., read in some |>arf9 three &c. 

140 Lmuahn$, for on tke Wtine, read on the lake of Geneva, 

141 For the former being the majority, read the IMitr he. 
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ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 



GsoGSAParis a descripti(Hi of the earth. 

J^kematical geography treats of the earth as a part of 
the solar system ^ illustrates, from astronomical principles) 
its 0gure, magnitude, and motion ; expi^ns the construe* 
tion: of globes^ with their application to the solution of 
problems ; and describes the methods of projecting maps 
and' charts. 

fhytncal geography embraces a descriptive view of the 
general features of the earth, or its natural history. 

Civil or politieal geography delineates the empires, 
kingdoms, and states, which occupy the surface of the 
earthy and exhibits yarious monuments of human industry 
and skilL 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Thk solar system. The solar system is comp^^sed 
61 ^eswn^he primary planets J the satellites^ and thecome^s. 

The Sun is the source of light and heat to all bodies in 
the solar system. It is situated in the centre of the plan* 
cts, which revoWe around the sun in elliptic orbitsj from 
west to east. 

There are 11 primary planets^ namely, Mercury , fenus. 
Earth, MarsJ VestOy Junoy Ceres^ PaUas^ Jupiter^ Saturn^ 
and Herschel er Um i ms. 

C^res, Palla8» Juno, and Vesta are small primary plan- 
etsy They have all been discovered since 1 80 1 , and their 
nye gnitudes and motions have not been perfectly ascertained. 

Mercury and Venus are called inferior planets^ because 
their orbits are included within that of the earth ; the oth- 
ers superior^ because their drbita are without that of the 
earth. 1 "^ ' 
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Saturn is remarkably distinguished from the other plaa* 
ets, by being encompassed by a double ring. 

There are 18 satellites or secondary planets. The 
Earth has 1, Jupiter 4/Saturn 7j and Herschel 6. These 
devolve round their primaries^ and accompany them ii» 
their annual rerolutions round the sun. 

Comets are bodies revolving round the sun in very ec- 
centric ellipses. The number of comets belonging to the 
flolar system is unknown. In 18 IK the number of those 
of which the elements had been calci^datedy was 10 3. 

Table uf the sizes, distances, rotations, and periods of the 

sun an$ planets. 
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Earth. The figure of the earth is spherical. This is 
evident, lat, from the appearance of a ship wnen appioach* 
3iig the shore* the mast and topsails always being seen 
before the hull ; JJdly, from the circular form of the earth's 
shadow, as observed in eclipses of ihe uioon ; and Sdly, 
from the actual circumnavigation of the globe. 

The earth is not a perfect sphere, but is flattened at 
the poles. The equatorial diameter exceeds the polar 
(jlMneter by upwards of 26 miles. 

Tlie annual revolution of the earth round the sun, in 
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connexion with the obiiquity of the ecliptic, occasions the 
sucfcession of the four seasons ; the diurnal rotation on 
ta own axis every 24 hours, is the cause of day and 
nigid. Tills motion, being from west to east, causes tbh 
6un and stars to appear to rise in the east and set in the 
west) once in 34 hours. 

£eiij}8e8. An eclipse of the sun is caused by the mbon^t 
passing between the sun and the earth ; and can nev<sr 
happen except at the time of new moon, j 

An eclipse of the moon is caused by the earth's passing 
between the sun and the moon ; and can never take place 
except at the time of fuU moon. 

J^ixed Stars* Those stars| which always retain nearly 
the same situation with respect to each other, are called 
JLced stars. About 1,000 are seen by the naked eye in 
the visible horizon in each hemisphere ; but by the use 
of a telescope, the number is immensely increased^ and 
it increases in proportion to the magnifying power of the 
telescope* 

GLOBES. ^ , 

Ji spHere OT globe is a round body, every point of whose 
surface is equally distant from a point within the body^ 
called the centre. A hemisphere is a half globe. 

There are two kinds of ai*tificial globes, the terrestriat 
and the eelestiaL 

The terrestrial globe is a representation of the earthi 
having the seas and different countries delineated on it^ 
as they are on the surface of the earth. ^ 

The celestial globe is an artificial representation of the »■ 
heavens, having the fixed stars drawn upon it in their 
. natural situation. 

The axis of a globe is an imaginary line passing through 
its centre from north to south, around which it revolves. 

The poles are the extremities of the axis terminated by 
the surfiice of the globe. One is the north, and the other 
the south pole ; and are each 90^ from the equator. 

Great circles are such as divide the globe into two equal 
parts. These are the equator or equinoctial, the horizor^^ 
the meridian^f the ecliptic, and the two cobiPes^ 

Less circles are those that divide the globe into two uiv- 
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equal parts. These are four, the two tropies^ and (he tiH> 
polar circles. 

The circumference of eyery circle is supposed to be 

divided into 360 equal parts, called degrus ; each degree 

^ into fiO equal parts, called minutes ; and each minute into 

00 equal parts, called seconds. They are marked thuSf 

33° £8' 16'^ ; i. e. 33 degrees, 38 minuter, and 16 seconds. 

The Equaior is an imaginary great circle of the earthy 
cqui-distant from the poles, dividing the earth into th» 
northern and southern hemispheres. 

The Equator is divided by the principal 'sneridian int0 
two equal parts of 180^ each. 

Meridans are imaginary great circles passing through 
the poles, and perpendicular to the equator. 

The mrridian of theplaee^ or the 18 o'clock hour circle» 
is the meridian that cuts the horizon in the north and 
south points. The first meridian of any country is the 
meridian passing through the capital of that country. 

The Horixon is either sensible or reed. The sensible ko^ 
rizon is a small circle which limits our prospect, where 
the sky and land or water appear to meet. The real ho* 
rizon is a great circle which divides the earth into the 
upper and lower hemispheres. 

i The horizon is divided into four equal parts of 90** eachj^ 
hy the four cardintd points, East^ frest^ Mfvth^ and Souttu 

The wooden horizon of the artificial globe is divided 
into three parts ; the innermost is marked with all the 
points on the mariner's compass ; the next has the names^ 
characters, and figures of the twdve signs ; and the third 
is a calendar of months and days. By the two last is in- 
stantly seen the sign and degree the sun is in during eveiy 
cl?y in the year. 

The Ecliptic is an imaginary great circle in the heav- 
ens, in the plane of which the earth performs her annual 
revolution round the sun. 

The ecliptic is drawn on the artificial globe obliquely 
to the equator, making with it an angle of 3 S*' 38'. 

The twelve signs are the twelve equal parts, into which 
the ecliptic is divided, each consisting of SO®. 
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_ j« Siodtae is a broad belt in the heayens 16® broad, 
, the middle of which is the ecliptic. 
The names and characters of the K signs and the time 
of the sun's entering them are as follows. 




Latin, 

1. Aries . 
3. Tauriis . 
S. Gemini , 
. 4nJanccr . 

5. Leo. 

6. Virg*. 
7. "Libra 
6. Scorpio 
9.^Sagittaiius 

10, Capricomus 

11. Aquarias 
13. Pisces 



English. 

The Ram 
The Bull 
The Twins 
The Crab 
The Lion 
The Virgin 
The Scales 
The Scorpion 
The Aicher 
The Goat 
The Waterman 
The Fishes 



Characters. 



So 

t 



K 



March 30th 
April ^etl^ 
May 31 St 
June 2Ut 
July 33d 
August S3d 
Sept. 33d 
Octob. 23d 
Nov. 23d 
Dec. ^2d 
Jan. 20ih 
Feb. I9th 
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The first six are called northern signs s the last six 

southern, 
^"The Cofures are two meridians, one passing through the 
equHM>cial points, Aries and LilTra, called the equinoctial 
' eolure ; the other parsing through the solstitial points. 
Cancer and Capricon, called the solstitial colure^ 

The Tropics are two less circles, drawn paratkl to the 

equator at the cfistance of 23** 2»'5 one north of the equa- 

/ tor called the tropic of Cancer; the other south, called 

the tropic of Capricorn. These circles show the sun's 

limits north and south of the equator. 

The Polar Circles are Icfs circles, described round the 
poles, at the distance of 2ij**-2b'. The northern is cs^Ued 
the arctic ctrcfe, and the southern the antarctic. 

Zones are divisions of the earth's surface, formed by 
the tropics and poltir circles. They are five, one torrid^ 
' two temperate f and two frigid zones* 

The torrid zone is included between the tropics; the 
temperate zones between the tropics and polar circles | 
and the frigid between the polar circles and the poles. 

1* 
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The Latitude of a place is the distance from the equatof y 
north or south, measured on a meridian towards eithef 
pole, reckoned in degrees^ minutesi^and seconds. It can* 
iM)t exceed 90°. 

The Longitude of a place is its distance from the first 
meridian, east or vest, measured on the equator* It never 
' exceeds 180°. 

A Climate, as used by astronomers, is a portion of the 
earth's surface* included between two parallels of latitude^ 
and of such a breadth that the longest day under the par- 
allel nearest the pole, is half an hour longer than under 
the other. There are ?4 such climates between the equa« 
tor and each of the polar circles. 

MAPS. / 

A map is a representation of the earth's surface, 6r 
some part of it, upon a plane. 

The top of maps is norths the bMom souths the right 
hand east^ and the left hand west. 

Latitude and Longitude are the same on maps as on the 
'globe. 

Latitude is expressed by figures which run up and down 
the sides of the map. If the figures increase upward, the 
latitude is north, if downward, it is south. 

Longitude is expressed by figures which run along the 
top and bottom of the map. If the figures ingfease frongi 
left to right, the longitude is east s if from right to left, it 
is west. 

Lines drawn across the map from right to left, are calU 
ed paraUels of latitude, 

. Lines drawn from the top ^o the bottom of maps ate 
bdled meridians of longitude.  
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The atmosphere. The atmosphere or common atr^ 
is an invisible elastic fluid, which surrounds the earthy 
rising to considerable height, and gradually decreasing m 
density. At the height of 50 miles the density is not 
sufiicient to cause any perceptible reflection of the^on's 
rays. 

. On the surface of the earth the pressure o£ the atmos* 
phere> upon every square inch, is about 15 pounds. - 

Tempxratv RE. The two leading causes, which s^ect 
the temperature of any region, are distance from the equa- 
tor and elevation above the level of the. sea. The cold 
increases in proportion as you go from the equator towards 
the poles* Water freezes throughout the year, under 
the equator, at the elevation of about 15,000 feet above 
the sea ; and ia the latitude of 40^ degrees* at the elevation 
of about 9,000 feet 

Winds. Wind is air put in motion. On a great part 
of the globe the winds are subject to great irregularity ; 
but between the tropics they are governed by regular laws, 
and in particular tracts and seasons, blow almost invaria* 
bly in the same direction. 

The Trade ^Fifuls are remarkable currents, which blow 
from east to west, between about 28 degrees N. and S« of 
the equator, across nearly the whole circumference of the 
globe. They are. called trade vnnd», because they facili* 
tate trading voyages* 

The Monsoons are a deviation froth the uniformity of 
the trade winds. They prevail chiefly in the Indian 
Ocean ; and during six months in the year, from April to 
October, a strong wind blows from the southwest, bringing 
with it rain and tempest $ during the rest of the year, a 
dry and agreeable wind blows from the northeast The 
change from one monsoon to the other, is accompanied 
with violent storms and hurricanes* 
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8ea and Land Breezes. These prevail in the islands 
situated within the tropica. The sea breeze, or breeze 
from the sea, blows during the day ; and the land breeze 
during the night. 

VetocUy of Wind. When the velocity of wind is only 
i miles an hour^ it is just perceptible ; at 4 miles an hour^ 
h is a gentle breeze ; at 30, a high wind } at 50^ a tern* 
pest ; ai 100, a violent hurricane. 

* CLouns. Chuds are' composed of water raised by 
evaporation, and suspended in small vesicles, or hollow 
apheres. These vesicles form a kind of middle state 
between water and invisible vapour. 

Rain. The quantity of rain is mosj abundant within 
the tropics, and decreases in proportion to the distance 
from the equator towai d*i the poks^ It is also subject to 
great variations from other causes, and the quantity which 
Qlls at different places in the same latitude is often very 
different* 

Within the tropics, the rains, like the winds, occur reg* 
ularly at certain seasons of the year. In i\)e northern 
tropic they begin in April and end in September. This 
part of the year is called the rainy or wet season. The 
other six months form the dry season, during which not 
a drop of rain falls. In the southern tropic, this arrange* 
ment of the seasons is entirely reversed. 

Tides. The tides are the regular motions of the sea^ 
aCccording to which it ebbs and fiows twice every 35 hours.' 
They are caused chiefly by the attraction of the moony 
iHodified in some degp^e by that of the sun. This move- 
ment differs greatly in different parts of the globe, and 
entirely ceases towai*ds the poles. The tides are strongest 
when they come from a great extent of ocean upon an 
indented coast, where their force is concentrated. In land* 
locked seas, as the Mediterranean and Baltic^they are 
scarcely felt. 

The greatest tide is called a springtide; the least a 
neaptide ; and these spring and neaptidesvl^ke the daily 
tid«s, succeed each other in a. regular series^ dimirdshin^, 
in 15 days, from the greatest to the least 
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MouKTAMS* Mountains sometimes ^and single^ but 
arc oftener in groups, or disposed in ridges» traversing m 
great extent of country. Some of the grandest ranges on 
the globe, are the Andes of South America, which are 
connected with the Cordilleras of Mexico, and the Rocky 
mountains; the Alps in Europe^ and the Uimakh and 
Altai mountains in Asia* 

VoLOANOBs. Volcanoes are bunung mountains, which 
from their craters or apertures emit smoke, flame, ashes, 
red hot stones, and lava. They are ibund in every part 
of the globe. The number of those that have been dis- 
'covered, is about 200. Some of the most celebrated are, 
Etna in Sicily, Vesuvius in Naples, Hecla in Iceland^ and 
Cotopjtxi in Quito. 

EARTHquAKSs. EaHkquak^s are intimately connected 
with volcanoes. They occur usually in volcanic countries;^ 
andy like volcanoes, are occasioned by subterranean fires. 
The effects of this alarming convulsion, are a violent tre- 
mor of the earth, the overthrow of objects on its surface^ 
the rushing of the sea, and sometimes the overwhelming 
of whole cities. 

Metals. The metals which chiefly deserve notice^ 
are gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, tin^ aAd mercury. 

Gold is most commonly found in a perfectly pure state 
at the foot of large ranges of mountains, from which it is 
washed down by rivers^ It occurs in all quarters of the 
world, but in the greatest abundance by far in South 
America* 

Silver is found in veins only^ but in a variety of forms. 
More than nine tenths of the silver of the world comes fram 
South America and Mexico. 

Iroitf the most useful of all the the metals, is the most 
generally distributed. The most productive iron inodnes 
are in Great Britain and France^ 

Copper is found in various regions, but the most abun* 
dant source is in Cornwall in England. 

Lead is found in various countries, but most abundantly 
in Great Britain and the state of Missouri. 

Tin is chiefly obtained in Cornwall in England, and the 
island of Banca in the East Indies, v 

X 
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Merenryw ^inckailver. The only important inine^ 
•f quicksilver are tliose of Almaden in Spain, Idria in 
Austria, and Guancavelica in Peru. 

Minerals- The most important minerals are fossil 
eoal, salt, and precious stones. 

Coal is found in various parts of the world, but the most 
celebrated coal mines are those of Newcastle in Elngland* 

Salt is widely diffused, and is obtained from salt mine^ 
from the boiling of the water of salt springs, and from the 
water of the ocean-by the evaporation of the sun* The 
most celebrated salt mines are in Austrian Poland* 

Vbgetablss. The whole number of plants actually 
known, according to Humboldt, is 44,000. The torrid zone 
displays the most luxuriant vegetation ; but the temperate 
zone produces in the greatest abundance those commoditieZ| 
which are most useful to man. In the frigid-zone nataie 
assumes a gloomy and severe aspect, and towards the 
poles, vegetation entirely fiBuls, • 

' Animals. The torrid zone teems with the same luxu* 
riance of animal, as of vegetable life. Some of the most 
useful animals thrive in all the zones, as the ox, the sheep^ 
the hog, the goat, the horse, the dog, and the cat. The ele« 
phant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the lion, the tiger^ 
the leopard, the panther, the hyena, and the ounce Extend 
little beyond the torrid zone. 

Man. The human species exhibits a great diversit]^ 
in complexion^ form, character, and improvement. The 
most favourable state oi society is found in the temperate 
zone. 

The human species may be considered as existing in 
the savage, the barbarous, the half^ivilizedf and the civil-- 
ixed state,. 

In the savage state man subsists almost entirely by hunt- 
ing, fishing, and the spontaneous productions of the earth. 
A large portion of the globe is in the possession of 
savage tribes, but it is, for the most part, very thinly in* 
liabited. The natives of New Holland and the adjacent 
islands, the African Negroes, and the American Indians 
are conudered as savageii. 
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In the harharoui state subsistence is derived chiefif frpm 
pasta rage, with some rude agriculture. This state was 
that of all Europe during the middle ages. It is now the 
state of the Moors of Alrica, the Arabs^ the Malays, and 
the inhal^ants of central and northern Asia« 

In the half-civilized state agriculture and manufactures 
are carried to a high degree oS improvement, but foreign 
eommerce exists only in a very limited degree. In this 
state are Turkey, Persia, Hindoostan, and Chin^* 

The civilized state is the most improved form of humaq 
society, and eiists, though with considerable diversity^ 
throughout the. most of £urope, the United States, and 
some other parts of AmericSf which have been settled by 
Europeans* « 
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NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

Lakb. The natural divisions of land are continentsb 
islands, peninsulas, isthmuses, capes, promontories, moun- 
tains, and shores or coasts^ 

A cottf ifieitl is the largest extent of Isnd, no where entire* 
ly separated by water. 

There are two continents $ the eastern, comprising Eu« 
rape, Asia, and Africa ; 'and the western, comprising^North 
and South America. 

Jin island is a portion of land entirely surrounded by 
water. 

Ji peninsula is a portion almost surrounded by water. 

An istkmush a neck of land which joins a peninsula to a 
Continent. 

A eapeh a point of land projecting into the soa ; if the 
land is high and mountainous, it is called a promontory, 

A shore or coast is that land which boiders on the sea. 

A mountain is a vast protuberance of the earth. 

Watbr. Water is divided into oceans, seas, lakes, 
gulfs, bays, harbours or havenS| straits, sounds^ roads> 
nvers, and friths or estuaries. 
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An ocean is the largest extent of water, no where entire* 
I^ separated by land. 

There are fire oceans, the Pacific, Atlantic, InditiDi 
Southern and Northern or Arctic oceans, 

A seals a smaller collection of water, cominunicatinf 
with an ocean. 

A lake is a large collection of water in ^he interior of a 
country. 

Jl gulf or hatf is a part of a sea extending up into the 
land. 

«tf harbour or haven is a small portion of the sea almost 
surrounded by land, where ships may ride safely at anchor, 

JS droit is a narrow channel, joining two 6eas, or one 
part of a sea with another. 

A sound is a small sea so shallow that it may be sounded 

A road is a place at some distance from the shore, where 
ships may lie at anchor. 

A river is a large stream of inland water. 

A frith or eituary is the widening of a river at its mouth 
uito an arm of the sea. 

POLtnCAt. DIVISIONS. 

An empire is composed of several large countries, sub* 
ject to one sovereign, styled aq emperor. 

A kingdom is generally less extensive than an empire, 
find is subject to a king. , 

A grand duchy ^ a duchy ^ a principality^ and a paehaliCf 
are snaaller portions of country, subject severally to a 
grand duke, a duke, a prince, and a pacha, who are all 
themselves subject to the supreme power. 

ProcinceSf departments^ counties^ Sec. are smaller subdi- 
visions of countries. / 

( GOVERNMENT. 

There are three elementary forms of government, 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 

1. A monarchy is a government vested in the hands of 
an individuaL If the power of the monarch is limited by 
law, it is called a limited monarchy ; if iM>t limited, an 
a^bsalute monarchyy or despoiisnu 
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3. AnoK^rai^yoroZtgvifcftyisagoTerntiiistitexeTched 
hf » few xiefsons-of rank. 

9. A d^mecrttcy 13 a government exercised by the whole 
body of the people. If the gorernment is administered 
by a body of men- elected by the people for a Stmited 
time, it is styled a repMic. *^ 

But a small portion of the human race enjoy the benefits 
of good government and equal laws. The most favoured 
parts of the world^ with regard to these advantages, arc 
several of tHe countries of Europe and the United States 
of America. 

RELIGION. 

The four prbcipal religions of the world, are the Pa- 
^n or Heathen^ the Mahometan, the Jewish, and the 
Christian. 

Piigwitism is the most extensive, and comprises a great 
variety of systems. It is the religion of almost all that 
part of the human race that contmue in the savage state 
and it also prevaih in the populous countries, partially 
civifized, in the southeast part of Asia. 

Mdhometanism is the prevailing religion in the north of 
Africa, in Turkey, Arabia, Persia, Tartary, part of Russia^ 
and part of India. 

Judaism is the religion of the Jews, who acknowledge 
the authority of the Old Testament, but reject the New. 
The Jews are dispersed throughout the globe. 

Christianity is the prevailing religion of Europe, of all 
the countries in America settled by Europeans/of Abyssinia 
in Africa, and of the European settlements in AHa and' 
Africa. 

Christianity is distinguished into three general divisions, 
Roman Catholics, Greek church, ami Protestants. 

The Roman Catholics^or Church ofRome^ acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Pope, and are called Papists. They 
prevail in the southern parts of Europe, and the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French settlements in various parts of 
the world. ' 

The Oreek Church resembles the Roman Catholic in 
its form and ceremonies. It is- the religion of Russia and 
of a great part of the mhabitants of Turkey. 
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The Protectants are so called from their pretesting 
against the authority and decrees of the Church of Rome, 
at the time of tne Reftormationi in the I6th century. They 
are divided into various denominations, Lutherans, Cal- 
Tinists> Episcopalians^ Presbyterians, Congregationalists^ 
Baptists, MalhodistSi Moravians, Quakers, &c. 



GRAND DITISIONS. 
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The earth is commonly considered under four grand 
£^sions or quartet*, tAmerica^ Buropej dsia^ and jffrica. 
To these, modern geography adds ^ustralasioj as a fifth 
division. 

Jimeriea is distinguished above all the other divisions 
for the grandeur of its mountains, riverS) lakes, forests, and 
plains. It was unknown to the ancients, and a largre part 
of it is inhabited only by savages. 

Europe^ though much the smallest of the four divisions, 
is by far the most important and powerful, and governs 
the greater part of the others. It is distinguished for the 
excellence of its climate and soil, and has a great superi- 
ority in civilization and refinem^it, in literature and science, 
and in all the useful and ornamental arts. 

Jlsia is remarkable for its great population, and for 
being the region where the human race were first planted, 
and Christianity established. Here was the residence of 
the Israelites, and the seat of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
and Persian empires, and here were transacted most of the 
events recorded in the Scriptures. 

Africa is the least explored and the least civilized of 
the four quarters of the globe. It is distinguished for 
its immense deserts of hurtling sand, for the fewness of its 
rivers and inland seas, for the multitude of its ferocious 
animals^ and the black colour of its inhabitants. 
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AMERICA, 






I Situation and extent. America forms the "^vestern 1 
I continent^ and is separated from the eastern continent fat'y , 
' the Atlantic ocean* It is upwards of 9,000 miles in length 
; and is usually accounted the largest of the four quarters 
I of the glolje. 

Discovery. America was unknown to the civilized ! 
world, till near the end of the l5th century, and from this i 
circumstancej it is often called the New World. It was j 
discovered in 1492, by Christopher Columbus^ a native/ 
of Genoa, who sailed under the patronage of Ferdinand' 
and Isabella, sovereigns of Castile and Aragon, in Spain. 
The first land that was seen, was one of the Bahama islands. 
The continent took its name from Americus Vespucius^ 
a native of Florence, who made discoveiies 5 or 6 years 
after the first discovery by Columbus. 

Climate, This continent has every variety of t^lliKiate, ' 
but the climate generally differs from that of the other, . 
. by a greater predominanceof cold. It is calculated that 
the heat is at 10 degrees less, than in the same parallels ' 
in the eastern continent, 

FroducHons, America sOiiounds in almost all the varie? ; 
ties of the animal, vegetable, and mineral productions. 

Ihhabitanis, The inhabitants may be divide^ jnto three j 
classes^ Whi^^ Negroes, and Indians. 
u The whites are descendants of Europeans, who have ' 
' migrated to Ameiica since its discovery. They constitute 
more than one half of the population. 
The negroes are mostly held in slavery, and ar^ ,de* ^ 
I scendants of Africans who were cruelly forced from thei'r . 
1 native country. 
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The Indians are the aborigines, and are mostly savages^j 
They are of copper complexion, fierce aspect, tall^i 
straight, athletic* and capable of enduring great iatigue. 
They are hospitable and generous, faithful in their friend- 
ships, but implacable in their resentments. T^eir com« 
men occupations are hunting, fishing, and war. 

They are generally of roving habits, and live in a very : 
scattered manner, in small tribes, of usually from 500 to 
5,000 souls. Their numbers are gradually diminishing. 

At the time of the discovery of America, the natives; 
in some parts, particularly Mexico and Peru, vrere' con- 
siderably advanced in civiliasation* For the most part 
they continue a distinct people, and retain their savagt 
customs, but in some instances they have mingled with 
the vrhite population* 

The Indians still possess the greater part of AmericSi* 
In North America they possess almost all the cotmtry] 
except the southern and eastern parts, that is, the nortii^^ 
em part of Spanish America^ most of that part of t^ j 
territory of the United States which lies west of the] 
Mississippi, and nearly all the vast regions which lie 
north of the United States territoiy and west of the St. 
Lawrence In South America they possess Patagosua 
and most of the interior of the continent. 

Divisions, America is divided into two parts, North 
and South America, which are connected by the isthmu9j 
ofDarien, * I 

NORTH AMERICA. 

IHvisions, The three principal divisions of Norfli 
America, are, 1st British America in the north | id th^ 
United States in the middle ; 3d Spanish America in the^ 
south. There are, besides Greenland belongmg to Den-| 
mark, in the northeast ; and the Russian settlements in 
the northwest. France owns the two little isl^pds of Mi-, 
quelon and St. Pierre, which lie south of Newfoundland. 

Mountains. There are two great raises of mountains* i 
The largest one is toward the westeni side of the conti- 1 
nent» being connected with the Andes of South America^ 
in Mipxico called the Cordilleras of Mexico, and further^ 
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to the norths the Rocky mounNnns. The other range is/ 
In the Udked States, called the •iUeghany or Jlpalachian 

mountains. 

Islands. The prmcipal islands are Newfoundland, j 

Cape Breton, St. John's, Rhode Island, Long Island, and • 

the Bermudas. The West India islands lie between S 

]Korth and South America* 

Bays or OtUfs. The five largest bays are Baffin^s Bay, j 

Hudson's Bay, the Gulf of Sr. Lawrence, the Gulf of ' 
[ Mexico, and the G ulf of California. 

f' Lakes. The seven largest lakes are Slave take^ JVinni'^ 
Jf^gy Superior J Haron, Michigav^ Brie^ and Ontario. The 
l^st five form a long chain, and communicate with each 

other. Lake Superior is the largest collection of fresh 
I water in the known world, and is as much affected by 

storms as the ocean. / 
Rivers. The following are some of the principal 



f rivers. 


Mies. 




MUes. 


Missouri, length 


4,500 


Del Norte, 


2,000 


Mississippi, 


3,000 


Columbia, 


1,500 


St. Lawrence, 


2,000 


Nelson's 


1,400 


Mackenzie's, 


2,000 


Colorado,.. 


1,000 



Mackenzie's river rises from the Rocky mountains, and 
fakes different names in different parts of its course. It 
is the outlet of Slave kke, and flows into the Frozen 
ocean. 

Mlson's river also has its source in the Rocky moun« 
tains. The name of the head branch is Saskasawan. It 
is the outlet of Lake Winnipeg, and flows into Hudson's 
Bay. 

The St. Lawrence is the outlet of the great chsrin of 
lakes. It passes by Montreal and Quebec, runs northca&t« 
erly, and flows into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is nav-< 
ig^able for ships of the line to Quebec, and for large vesselsf 
to Montreal, 5S0 miles from the sea. ^ • 

The Mississippi rises near the west end of Lake Supe- 
rior, and pursuing a scmtherly course, flows into the Gulf 
of Mexico. It receives the waters of many large rivers, 
and is of uncommon depth, but of difficult navigation. 
Boats of 40 tons ascend to St« Anthony's falls, about 3,400 
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mi\^ but ships iftcMom asoead aboi^ Natchea^ upvardt 
of 400 imles. The DaTigation is greatly &ciUtated by the 
use of steamboats. The river overfiows its banks e%wf 
spring, an4 lays thQ countrff for maoy miles in exteoti 
un^er water. # 

The MisBouri U the vrestom branch of the Mmiasippi, 
and is properly considered th« makv stream^ being the 
larger of the two> and m\ich the knger from the source 
to the point where they imifte* It ris^ from the Bocky 
mountains, and is navigable for boats to the Great FaUS} 
SjQro milesi by the river, from the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Columbia lises from the Rocky mountsun% flovs 
southwesterly, and runs into the Pacific ocean* 

The Del JVbrte or Bio Bravo ri&ea in the Rocky moim- 
tainSy flows east of spmbi and runs ifito the Gulf of Mex« 
ico. Its navigation is much obstructed by sand-bars. 

GREENLAND. 

Situation, Greenland bc;long^s to DenmarK. It ia^an 
extensive country^ situated in the northeast part of Amer- 
ica, but it has not been ascertained whether it is aa isiand 
or a part of the continent- 

Face of tli0 country, Greenland ia a dreary country, 
composed chiefly of barren and rocky mountains, whose 
summits are covered with perpetual snow and ice. In a 
large part of the country, there is little or no vegetation. 
In the southern parts there are some small trees and 
shrubs. 

Climate. The climate is very severe ; the winters long 
and cold. The thermometer fre^ently sinks to 48 de« 
grees below 0, 

InJiahUants. The natives are of a low stature, rude 
and ignorant* They are clothed with skins, and live 
chiefly on animal food. They have been partially convert- 
ed to Christianity by the Moravians, who have miseionariea 
at New Herrnhut, Lichtenfels, and Lichtenau. Thctpop- 
ulation has been estimated at 20,000. 

Fisheries, Greenland is valuable chiefly on account 
of its whale fisheries. It exports also the skins of sealsy 
foxes, reindeer, and white bears } featliers, and horns «j[ 
the sea unicorn. 
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RUSSIAN America: 

Thift i& an extensive tract of country, in the northwest 
part of the continent, but the limits are not defined. The 
number of Russians is stated at oi>ly about 1,000, who are 
engaged in the fur trade. The principal settlements are 
at Rodiak and Sitcha. 
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BRITISH AMERICA. 



Divisions. British America is a vast extent of country, 
and includes New Britain, Upper Canada, Lower Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Btunswick, and the islands of New- 
foundland, Cape Breton, St. John's and the Bermuda 
islands. I Nine tenths of British America is inthepos- 
session of the Indians. 

It includes the 4 following provinces, together with 
Newfoundland and the Bermuda islands. 

Provinees^ fop. 

I. Lower Canada - - « • 0d5»<JOO 

Captt Breton island, C annexed to Lower > « 3>00O 
New Britain \ Canada* > 

%* Upper Canada • . - • 05,000 

3. Nova Scotia ... Io0,0oa 

St John's Island annexed - - • 5,000 

4it New Brunswick . • . « 60,000 

Newfoundland Island • - - . 50,000 
Bermuda islands ..... lo,000 
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65B,00O 

Qavemment. The government is modelled on the^' 
principles of the British constitution. The four provin-^ 
ces are under a governor general, whose residence is at 
Quebec, and the governor of each of the ^ provinces, is 
styled a lieutenant governor. Newfoundland is governed 
by an adnural. 

Beligion. The established religion is that of the 
Church of England, and there are two bishops, one resid- 
ing at Quebec, and the other at Halifax. But nine tenths 
of the inhabitants pf Lower Canada are Catholics, aiitl 
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" « Catholic bishop resides at Quebec. There are consid- 
erable numbers of other denominations* as Methodists^t 
Baptists^ Presbyterians, fcc, in the several provincesc 

NEW BRITAIN. 

New Britdn is a vast country, lying north and northwest 
of Upper and Lower Canada, and comprehends Labrador f 
J^Tew-Mrth WaleSy and J^TeW'SoiUh Waksj 

Face of the country and saU. Almost the whole of thb 
vast country, as far as it has been explored, is extremely 
barren and dreary ; the sur&ce in some parts fiat and 
marshy, in others rocky, uneven, and mountainousi and 
the climate very severe. 

Bays and lakes. The bays are Bafiin^s, Hudson's, and 
James' bays. Lakes are nnmerous; the principal are 
Slave lake, Athapescow lake, Lake of the Hills, and lake 
[Winnipeg. 

Rivers The principal rivers are Mackenzie's river, 
the Churchill, Severn, Nelson, Albany, Moose, Seal, 
Rupert, &c. 

Trade. The trade of this country is carried on by the 
Hudson's bay company, and the North-west company, who 
have several forts, viz. Forts Prince of Wales, Chippeyan 
Churchill, Albany, Nelson's, Severn» &c. Fur is the 
chief article of trade* 

Inhabitants. The Esquimaux Indians occupy the coasts 
of Labrador. The interior is inhabited by various tribes 
of a diminutive and miserable raee. 

Vlfissions. The Moravian missionaries have three set* 
tlemens in Labrador, viz. Nain, Okkak, and Hopedale. 

UPPER CANADA. 

Divisioiis. Upper Canada is divided into 8 districts, 
which are subdivided into 23 counties, comprising 159 
townships. 

Chief toums. Fork is ihe seat of government. It is 
pleasantly situated on the northwest part of Lake Ontario, 
and has an excellent harbour. Population 1,500. 

Jdngston is pleasantly situated at the egress of the S«. 
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LawF^Eiee out of Lake Ontario, and \» the largest tQWD in 
the provkice. It has an excellent harhour^ aad is the 
rendezvous of the shipping on the lake. Population 2|QO0» 

The other most considerable towns are Queenstown^ 
l^ewark, and Chippeway. 

y^ivers. The principal rivers are the St» Lawrence^ 
' Ou^waS) Niagara, Trent, Ouse, Redstone, and Thames. 

Lakes. One half of the lakes Ontario^ Erie, St. Ckir, 
Huron, Superlov, Rainy Lake, and Lake of the Woods, 
is incloded in Upper Canada. Lakes Nipis!>ing> Siiaccm, 
St. Joseph's, and others are Included ivithin the province. 

Face of the country. The country bordering on the Su . . 
Lawrence and the lakes is generally level ; furiher in the 
interior it is more uneven. 

ClUiMte. The cUmate is healthy, and cenmderably more 
tempei^a^ than in lower Canada. 

Soii^ The s(»l throi^ghout the whole country, as &r 
it has been surveyed, is for the mQ|St part very fertile, <tti4 
well adapted to cnltivatioii. A large part of it is covered 
with heavy timber. 

JProdudions^ The principal prodoictions .are grass, 
,'4fbeaXf Indian torn, &<», hops» fcc. 

LOWJBR CANADA. 

Divisiom. Lower Canada is divided into 4 districts, 
^wbich are subdivided into Ql counties. The minor divis* 
ions are 1st seigniories, 2d. townships. 

Chief totems. Pop. Chief townn. Pop* 

Montreal 19,000 Three Rivers 2,500 

Quebec 15,000 Sorelle l,50a 

Quebec, the capital not only of Lower Cscnada^ but of all 
British America, is situated on a lofty point at the conflu- 
ence of St. Charles with the St. Lawrence, about 400 
miles from the sea. It is divided into two parts, the Vp» 
per and Lower Tcrwn. The Upper Town is built on a high, 
steep rock, and is a place of immense strength. The streets 
are irregular* and the houses are mostly of stone, small 
and inconvenient, though some of the public buildings 
are spacious. The environs of the city present a most 
beautiful and sublime sceneryi 
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Montreal ib situated od an island in the St LAWrence, 
180 miles above Quebec, and SCO below Lake Ontario, 
at the head of ship navigation, and has an extensive com- 
merce^ and is the great depot of the fur trade. The streets 
are mostly regular* but narrow, and the houses are built 
of greyish stone. 

Three Rivers, or Trois Rivieres^ the third town in Lower 
Canada, is situated on the St. Lawrence^ 84 miles SW. of 
Quebec. The other most con&ideftible towns are Sorelle, 
Chambly, St. John's, La Chine, and New Carlisle.— -Houses 
in Canada, except in the townsi of more than one story, 
ere rarely seen. 

Inhahttante* The population of Lower Canada, in 1814 
was 335,000; about 275,000 native or French Canadians, 
the remainder English, Scotch, Irish, and Americans. 

Education. There are respectable seminaries at Que* 
bee and Montreal, but education is generally much neg- 
lected. 

Commeree* The exports consist of furs, lumber, pot 
and pearl ashes, grain, fish, &c. 

Climate, The extremes of heat and cold are very great 
■The thermometer sometimes rises in summer to 100, and 
sinks in winter to 40 below 0. 

Face of the country and eoU, Lower Canada is inter- 
sected by ridges of mountains, which generally run from 
the coast into the interior in parallel chains, with inter- 
vening valleys of a fertile and pleasant appearance. The 
spacious valley, through which the St. Lawrence flows, 
is mostly ievel> of a verj fertile soil, and thickly inhab- 
ited. 

Productions. The productions consist of grass, wheats 
barley, rye, and culinary vegetables. 

Bivers, The principal rivers are the St. Lawrence, 
Outawas^ Sorelle^ St. Francis, Chaudiere, Saguenay, and 
Black. 

Curiosities. On a number of the rivers there are beau- 
tiful cascades, the most remarkable are the falls of the 
Montmorency, 7 miles below Quebec. The river just at 
its enti'ance into the St. Lawrence, fells over a precipice 
of 246 feet perpendicular^ presenting a scene of singular 
beauty and grandeur. 
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y^ftstortf^ Canada was first settled by the French in 
"^1608 ; but was taken by Great Britain in 1769. 

Island. The island of Cape Breton is attached to this 
province. It is about 1 10 miles long, of a diversified 
sur&ce^ and is valuable chiefly on account of its peltry 
and fisheries. The chief towns are Arichat, Sydney, and 
Louisburg. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Chief towns. Frederickstoum, which is situated near 
the head of sloop navigation on the St. John% ^0 miles 
above its mouthy is the seat of government. 

The city of St* John% situated near the mouth of the 
river St. John's, is a very flourishing town, the largest in 
the province, and has an excellent harbour, and an exten* 
sive commerce. The population, in 1821, was stated as 
high as 8,000. 

^. JhndrewSf situated on an arm of Passamaquoddy bay^ 
is the other most con^erable town. 

Mvers. The St. John's, which is about S^^ miles long, 
is much the largfcst liver. 

Bays. The principal bays are Passamaquoddy, Bay of 
Fundy, Chignecto, and Chaleur. 

fifoi/. The soil in the interior is generally excellent. 
The St. John's opens a vast extent of fine country, on 
^hich are rich meadow lands. The upland is in general 
well timbered. 

Productions. The principal production^ are grass and 
grain, but great advances have not yet been made in agri- 
culture.^ The sea coast abounds with cod ond scale fish ; 
and immense shoals of herring, shad, and salmon annually^ 
enter the river. The principal f^oris are lumber and 
fish. 

NOYA SCOTIA. 

Situation. Nova Scotia is a peninsula, about S50 miles 
long, separated from New Brunswick, m part, by the Bay 
of Fundy. 

Divisions. It is divided into 9 counties* which are sul^ 
divided into 37 townships. 
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Chi^ ifiwns. JaUifia is the oapital^ and 9. plaee of 
considerable ocmunerc6« It ib situated qd the wean aide of 
Chebuc^o bay, and has as exceUeot harbour and a large 
navy yard, and is the principal naval station belonging 
to Great Britain in the nothern part of America* The j 
population is stated at aboojt 15,000. | 

Liverpool, 45 ndles SW. Halifax, is a seaport tov&y 
^hich contains SOO houses, and has consdderable trade, j 
Among the other toinms fUre Annapolis^ Lunenburgh, Bar- { 
rington^ Pictou, and Argyle. 

Education. King's College, at Windsor, 45 milea. 
NW. Halifax, has respectable endowments. 

Commerce. The trade of Nova Scotia has latterly been 
very considerable. The exports consist chiefly of lumber^ 
fish, and blaster of Paris. 

Face of the country. The face of the conntry is some- 
-what uneven, but there are no high mountains. The 
north east shores are barren, and present a dreary aspect. 

80U. The soil en the sea coast is generally poor : m 
the interior it is better, and in some parts very good, and 
produces Isir^e crops of eraln. 

Bays* On the coast of Nova Scotia are numerous bays 
and harbours. The largest is the Bay of Fundy, which 
is remarkable for its tides which rise to SO, and sometimes, 
in the narrowest parts, to 60 feet. The rise is so rapid^ 
that cattle feeding upon the shore, are often overtaken 
and drowned. 

History. Nova Scotia was first settled by the French 
and called by them Acadia. It was granted by JamSa t« 
to William Alexander, but was not confirmed to England 

tui iri3. 

Island, 8t. John^s or Prince Edward's lies in the g^ulf 
of St. Lawrence, is 1 10 miles long, and has a good soil* 
The chief town is Charlotte's Town. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

JSr^enf. Newfoundland is situated cast of the gulf nof 
St. Lawrence, and is 380 miles long, and from 40 to 280 
broad. 

Chief towns. The towns are all iu the southeast part,^ 
near the fisheries. 
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Alt. Johu^s^ the capital, contained in 1815 about 10,€00 
inhabii^ants. It suffered greatly by fires in the years 1816, 
1817, and t8l8. The other principal townsare Placentia 
and Bonavista, 

Face of the country ^ &c. The ,face of the country is 
hilly, the shores rugged, and the soil generally barren, 
though timber is abundant The interior is but little 
known. 

The climate is cold and dreary, subject to fogs, attended 
with frequent storms of snow and sleet. 

Banks* This island is chiefly valuable for its fisheries^ 
which are carried on upon the ijanks of Newfoundland. 
J^he Great Bank is sixty miles from the S£. shore, and 
is 3S0 miles long, and 75 wide ; east of this .is Qreen 
Bank J 240 miles K>ng, and 130 broad. As many as 3,000 
sail of small craft, and 100,000 men are employed in these 
fisheries. 

Fopulation. The population is very fluctuating, and 
raries according to the state of the fisheries. In 1813) 
when the fisheries were very flourishing^ it amounted to 
70,000. 

BERMUDAS, or SOMERS* ISLANDS. 

These islands are about 400 in number, but the most 
of them are very small, barren, and uninhabited. 

Chief town, 8t. Georee^s Town^ situated, on St. 
George's island^ is the chief town^ and contains about 500 
houseS| built of soft stone. 

Climate. The climate is very temperate and healthy, 
but subject to storms, accompanied with severe thunder. 



UNITED STATES. 

t 

Extent. The territory of the United States embraces 
the middle division of North America, extending from 
the Atlantic ocean on the east, to Pacific on the west, 
about 3,000 miles from east to west, and 1,700 from 
i^orlh to south. 

S 
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Divisions^ The original number of states was 13; 
the present number is ^. In addition to these the small 
district of Columbia, and 5 large traets of country^ but 
little settled^ belong to the Union* 

The states may be considered under 4 general diyisionsi 
the eastern^ middUj southern^ and western. 



JV%tt^ England or 
Eastern States* 



States. 

1. Maine 

3« New Hampshire 

S« Vermont 

4. Massachusetts 

5. Rhode Island 

6. Connecticut 



JOiddU States. 



# 



Southern States. 



New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
\JLO, Delaware 

11. Maryland 
13. Virginia 

13. North Carolina 

14. South Carolina 
15 Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 
Kentucky 

matm states. <[ |^; 5!^? „„ 

Illinois 
Missouri 

f Michigan 
I North-west 
•^ Missouri 
1 Arkansas 
(^Florida 

Columbia 




1 22. 
) 23. 
L24. 



Seats of Governments 

Portland 

Concord 

Montpelier 

Boston 

Providence 

Newport 

Hartford 

New Hayen 

Albany 
Trenton 
Harrisburg 
Dover 

Annapolis 
Richmond 
Raleigh 
Columbia 
Milledgeville 
Cahawba 
Natchez » 
New Orleans. 

M u rfreesborou gli 
Frankfort 
Columbus 
Indianopolis 
Vandalia 
St. Louis 

Detroit 



VerrUories, 



Otstrict. 



Little Rock 
Pensacola 

Washington 



UNITED STATES, If 

Faeey)f ike country. The eastern states are generally 
uneven, and. to a considerable extent, mountainous. 
South of Long island, the «oast, in some parts for more 
than loo miles fi*om the sea, is mostly a flat, sandy plaiy, 
elevated but little above the level of the ocean. Beyond 
the head of tide waters, the country becomes billy and 
mountainous. The vast extent of country lying between 
the Alleghany and Rocky mountains, is for the,most part| 
bui moderately uneven. 

Mountains. The two principal ranges are the Rocky 
mountains in the west, and the Mleghany mountains in the 
east. The Rocky mountains form a part of the great 
range which extends through the western side of the con- 
tinent. The Alleghany mountains extend parallel with 
the Atlantic from New York to Georgia. The White 
mountains in New Hampshire, are accounted the highest 
in the United States. 

Lakes. One half of lakes Superior^ ffuron^ Erie^ and 
Ontario^ is included in the United States. Lake Michu 
gan and lake Champlain are the largest which ard whol- 
ly within their boundary. 

^ Rivers. Some of the principal rivers are the (jonnec* 
ticut^ HudM)n^ Delaware^ Potomac^ Savannah^ Ohio^ Teru 
nessee, Mississippi^ Missouri^ Arkansas^ Redy and Columbia. 

Canals, The 3 principal canals are Middlesex canalf 
In Massachusetts, the JSTorthem eanalj and Grand tVest* 
em canal in New York. 

Climate, The United States embrace a great variety 
of climate. The forwardness of spring in the northern 
and southern extremities of the Union, differs about 3^ 
months. The annual quantity of rain is much greater than 
in Europe, but the proportion of fair weather is also 
much greater, as the rain here falls in much heavier 
showers. 

Productions. The most important production of the 
eastern states is grass ; of the middle states, wheats fiir- 
ther souths wheat and tobacco \ of the southern states^ 
cotton and rice ; of Louisiana, cotton^ sugar^ and rice ; 
and of the western states, wheats maizes hemp, cotton^ 
and tobacco. 
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Occupations, The most important occupation of the 
iDbabitantS) is agriculture ; next, commerce and manufac- 
tures. 

Commerce, This country ranks as one of the first 
commercial states on the globe. 

Exports. The exports consist chiefly of raw materials. 
The five most considerable articles are cottony Jlour, to- 
hacco, lumber, and rice. 

Minerals. Iron abounds in a great variety of places* 
In the state of Missouri is one of the richest lead mines 
in the world. Coal is found in Rhode Island) Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, and several of the western states. There 
are numerous quarries of good marble. Various other 
minerals are found. 

Mineral waters* The most celebrated mineral waters 
are those of Saratoga and Ballston, N. Y. Salt springs of 
great value are found in New York and several of the 
western states. 

Education, The United States are more distinguished 
for the general diffusion of knowledge, than for eminence 
in literature or science. The means of common education 
are widely extended, and there are numerous seminaries 
of learning throughout the country ; though there arp no 
literary establishments on so large a scale as many in 
Europe. 

Reii^on, The constitution leaves every individual 
to the free exerc^^se of his own religion ; none is establish- 
ed or supported by law. The inhabitants are divided in- 
to a great variety of sects, the principal of which aro 
Congregafionalists, Presbyterians^ German Lutherans^ 
EpiscopalianSj Baptists, Methodists^ Quakers^ Roman 
Catholics^ and Moravians. 

Inhabitants, The inhabitants .are whites, negroes, and 
Indians. 

The whites are of the European descent, chiefly English, 
especially the inhabitants of New England, Virginia, and 
the Carolinasr The Germans are most numerous in 
Pennsylvania» the Dutch in New York, and the French in 
Louisiana. Irish, Scotch. Swedes, and Spaniards are found 
in considerable numbers in difi^erent parts. 

The negroes are mostly held in slavery^^nd are found 
^y in the southern states. 
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The Indians are independent of the government of the 
United States. The whole number residing within the 
limits of the Union, has been estimated at 400)000. The 
most numerous tribes that are found east of the Mississip- 
pi, are the Choctaws, Creeks, and Cherokees. These 
tribes reside in the states of Georgia, Tennessee, Alaba- 
ma, and Mississippi. 

Gdvernment The government is republican, and is 
.e6mposed of three branches, the executitre, legislativei 
L / and judiciary. 

I ' The executive j)bwer is vested in a ptesident, who, 

i together with a vice president, is chosen for 4 years by 

electors from all the states. The principal subordinate 
ofHcers,in the executive department, are the secretaries of 
state, of the treasury, of war, and of the navy. 

The legislative power is vested in a congress consist- 
ing of a Jjenate and house of representatives. 

The senate is composed of 2 members from each state, 
chosen Vy the legislature for 6 years. 

The repr£senatives are elected by the people every 
2 years. One representative is chosen for every 40,000 
inhabitantSv 

The jtidiciary is independent of the legislature 5 the 
judges hold their officSs during good behaviour. The 
supreme court is composed of 7 judges. 

In the United States all power originates with the peo- 
ple. The constitution secures to the citizens the grand 
principles of freedom, liberty of conscience in matters of 
religion, liberty of the press, trial by jury, and the right 
of choosing, and being chonen to office. 

History. The United States were originally colonics 
of Great Britain. 

In 1607 the first settlement^ by the English was made 
at Jamestown, Virginia. 

In 1614 New York was settled by the Dutch. 

In 1620 the first settlement in New England wad 
made at Plymouth. 

In 1775 hostilities were commenced between the colonie$ 
and Great Britain. 

** 3* 
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In 1776, on the 4ith of July, the colonies declared them * 
selves independent. 

In 17:^3, their independence wa^ acknowledged by 
Great Britain. 

In 1788, the present constitution was adopted. 
In 1812, June 18ih» the United States declared war 
against Great B'itain. which continued till Feb. 17th, 
1815, when a treaty of peace was signed. 

The following view exhibits the succession of the 
presidents of the Unitvd* States. 

George Washington from 1789. to 1797 8 years. 
John Adams « 17:'7 « 1801 4 « 

Thomv^s Jefferson « 1801 <* 1809 8 « 
James Madison ^ 1809 « 1817 8 <^ 

James Monroe "1817 



NEW ENGLAND or THE EASTERN STATES. 

Situation. New England or the 6 Eastern States lie 
cast of the Hudson. They are Mainef J^Tew Hampshire, 
Vermonif Massachusetts^ Rhode Island^ and ConnectictU*, 

Rivers, The ConneeticiU is the great river of New 
England, it rises on the borders between New Hamp- 
shire and Canada, and separates New Hampshire from 
Vermont, flows through the western part of Massachusetts^ 
and the central part ot Connecticut, and runs into Long Isl- 
and sound. It is navigable for sloops to Hartford 50 
miles; and by means of locks and canals^it has been ren- 
dered navigable for boats to Bath, N. H., about SOO miles. 
It flows through a very fine country, and there are upon 
its banks many pleasant towns. 

The Merrimack rises from the White mountains^ fiowiB 
through the central part of New Hampshire and the 
north eastern part of Massachusetts, and runs into the 
Atlantic, below Newbury port. It is navigable for vessels 
of 200 tons to Haverhill, 1 8 miles. By means of this riv- 
er and Middlesex canal, an extensive boat navigation is 
opened between Boston and the state of New Hampshire, 
as far as Concord* 
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^ Mountains* The principal ranges of mountains are 

yUke Green mountains^ which extend through Vermont, 
y Massachusetts, and Connecticut, the White mountains m 
! I^ew Hampshire, and Kdtahdin mountain in Maine. ' 

Face of the country. The country bordering on the 
sea coast, to a considerable distance inland, is moderately 
uneven, in some parts spreading into plains, in other 
parts billy, but presenting no considerable elevations. 
Further in the interior, it becomes greatly diversified with 
valleys, hills, and mountains. 
' Climate, The cHmate is subject to great extremes of 

heat and cold, but is very healthy. In the spring chilling 
damp easterly winds prevail, which are very disagreeable. 
Soil. The soil is various, but a large proportion of it is 
good. It is for the most part better adapted to grazing than 
Ullage ; and at some distance in the interior, it is general* 
ly of better quality, than toward the sea coast. 
/^ Productions. The most important production is grass. 
/ The country abounds in excellent pastures and meadows, 
-which feed great numbers of fine cattle ; and beef, pork, 
butter, and cheese are among the most valuable produc- 
tions. Indian corn, rye, wheat, oats, barley, Oax^and hops, 
aie extensively cultivated. Apples and cider are abund* 
ant, and good farms are generally furnished with an 
orchard. .' J 

i Exports. The exports, in addition to the articles above 

' enumerated, consist chiefly of lumber, pot and pearl ashes, 
and fish. 
" ^-Commerce. New England is the most commercial di- 
vision of the United States, and its coast abounds in fine 
harbours. Boston is the centre of the principal poition 
of the trade. On the western parts of these states, the trade 
centres at New York ; and in the northern part of Ver- 
mont the inhabitants carry their produce to Montreal. 

•Minerals. The most important mineral production is 
iron, which is found in abundmce in many places. There 
are numerous quarries of good marble. Limestone, 
lead, coal, and some other minerals are found. 

Manufactures. As manufacturing states, Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, «nd C'onnccticut are among the most con- 

'- in the Union. The principal articles are cotton 

"hoes; ardent spirits, glass, tin ware, and clocks 



MAINB. 

Religiotu New England is remarkable for its relig^oud 
institutiofiis. The Congregationalists are the prevailing; 
denomination in all the eastern states, except Rhode Is- 
land ; next to them are the BapHfUs, who, in Khode island, 
are the most numerous sect. The other principal denom- 
inations are Episeopaiiansy Metliodists^ ^uakers^ Fresb^te'^ 
rians^ and a few Universalists^ Raman Catholics^ &c. 

Ed/maAion. New England contains many flourishing; 
seminaries of learning, and is remarkable for its excellent 
system of common education. All the towns^ except in 
the state of Rhode Island, are divide^! into suitable dis- 
tricts, in which schools are supported by law, thus afford- 
ing the means of common education to all classes of the 
community. J 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants are mostly of English 
descent, and are distinguished for their intelligence^ en* 
terprize, industry, and love of gain. 

JV*of«. In the following topographical tables are exhibi-^ 
ted the - counties, number of towns^ chief towns^ and popti* 
lationj in round numbers^ of the countieSf and of the chief 
townSt according to the census of i8:C0* 
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Cotmlies, 


Totms: 


Pop: 


Shire towns. 


Pop. 


Cumberland 


24 


49,400 


/Portland 


.8.60O 


Hancock 


30 


31,300 


Castine 


l,00O 


Kennebeck 


33 


42,600 


Augusta 


2,50O 


Lincoln 


34 


53,200 


Wiscasset 


2,100 


Oxford 


91 


27,100 


Paris 


l,80O 


Penobscot 


24 


13,900 


Bangor 


],20O 


Somerset 


31 


21,800 


Norridgewock 


1,500 


Washington 


13 


13,700 


Machias 


2,060 


York 


23 


46,300 


5 York 
I Alfred 


3,200 
1,300 



Total 243 298,300 

Chief towns. PnYllau'l is n.vih the 1 r.; 
Maine. It is Jpleabv.itly biiu .Hi oa a penin&i 
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MAINE. S3 

bay, is veil built, and has one of the best harbours in the 
United States, and tfn extensive comnterce* 

Bath J on the Kennebeck, 13 miles from the sea, J9a{- 
lowell on the same river, about 28 miles above Bath, and 
Brunswick on the Androscoggin, 7 miles west of Bath, 
are flourishing tovrns, and have considerable trade. 

JSastportf in Passamaquoddy bay, on the eastern border 
of the state, has a fiourishipg commerce. 

The other most considerable, towns, besides the shire 
towns above enumerated, are S^nehunk^ Saco^ Oardinevj 
WatewiUey Belfast^ Frankfortj Bucksport^ Lubeckj South 
Berwick^ and Fryeburg, 

JEducation, Bowdoin College^ at Brunswick, is a re« 
spectable and flourishing institution, and has a medical 
school connected with it. 

There is a literary and theological seminary^ sup* 
ported by the Baptists, at Wateryille ; and another, 
supported by the Congregationalists, at Bangor. The 
one at Waterville is authorized to confer degrees. More 
than 20 academies have been established in the state* 

Rivers. The Fenohscot rises from lakes in the the 
NW. part of the state, and flows into Penobscot bay. It 
is navigable to Bangor, 52 miles above the mouth of the bay» 

The Kenneheck is formed of tiro branches ; one comes 
from Moosehead lake. It flows into the ocean 13 miles 
below Bath) and is navigable for vessels of 150 tons to 
Hallowell, 40 miles ; and for boats to Waterville, This 
^river waters a fine tract of country, and there are upon 
its banks a number of flourishing towns. 

The other principal rivers are the Androscoggin^ Saco, 
and 8t. Oroix. r 

Bays. The most considerable bays are CascOj Fsnoh' 
scot, Frenchman's, and Fassamaqnoddy, 
" ' Lakes. Some of the most considerable lakes are Moose' 
head, Urnbagog, Sebago, and Schoodic^ 

Islands, The islands along the coast are numerous. 
Some of the principal are Long Island, Deer Island^ 
•Mmnt Desert^ Seguin Island, and the Fox islands, 

Cfrmmerce* Maine enjoys great facilities for com- 
merce. The coast is indented with bays, abounding in 
. excellent harbours. A great part of the state is yet 
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unsettledy and covered with forests^ and lumber is the 
principal article of export. 

History, A settlement by the English, was made at 
York about 1630, and the first general court was held 
ajt Saco in 1640. This country formed a part of the state 
of Massachusetts, under the title of the District of Maine^ 
till iS20, when it was erected into ah independent state. 
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Cheshire 

Coos 

Graftoh 

Hillsborough 
Rockingham 

Strafford 



TOPOGaAPHIOAL TABI.S, 

Tovyra. rop, 

37 45,400 
21 . 5,500 
36 33,000 



40 53,900 



46 55,390! 



32 51,100 



Shire towns. Pop, 

5 Charlestown 1,700 

^ Keene l,9O0 

Lancaster SCO 

C Haverhill 1,600 

I Plymouth 1,000 

C Amherst 1,600 

i Hopkinton 2.400 

.^'Portsmouth 7,300 

A Exeter .2,100 

(^CoMOORD 2,80O 

r Dover 3,900 

-j Gilmanton 34500 

t Rochester 3,500 



212 844,300 « 

Chief towns, (Joncord is the seat ct fovo'-«Tncnt. It 
is pleasantly situated on the Merrimack* 4j n ;.;s vVNW. 
'of Portsmouth, and contains^ a large and eiegint suve 
house of &tone. The trade is considerable, and s prov ^t-,^. 
ed by the boat navigation whic^ is opened betw"^-^-^/^ 
town and Boston, by means of Merrimack fiver and i\U<r .,^ 
dlesex canal. - : \ \,^ - 

Portsmouth is much the largest town in the state, ini 

the only seaport. It is pleasantly situated en the sotth 

side of the Piscataqua 3 miles froin the sea. It is w^ll 

builc, contains 7 houses of public worship, has a very et" 

cellent harbour, atid a flourishing commerce. 
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Dover f tj/n Cocheclio river, 12 miles NNW. of Ports- 
mouth, and Exeter f on. Exeter river, 14 SW* of Ports- 
mouth, are fiourishkig towns, and have considerable trade 
and manufactures, ' 

The other most considerable towhs, besides the shire 
towns above enumerated, are fValjpole, Claremont^ Hano* 
veTj SiUUburyj Londonderry^ and Durham* 

MducattOH' Dartmouth CoUege^ in Hanover, is a respect- 
able and flourishing institution, and has connected with it - 
a flourishing medical school. There are 15 academies 
in the state. Among these is Phillips Jlcademy in Exeter^ 
ene of the best endowed and most respectable seminaries 
of the kind in the United States. 

Rivers. The most considerable rivers are the Connec" 
ticut^ Merrimack^ Piscataqua^ Jndroscogffirif Saco^ tfpper ^ 
and Lower ^mmonoosue^ iktgar river ^ ^shuelot^ Contoo' 
eookj Margallawapy and Nashua* 

Lakes. Winnipiseogee. the largest lake, situated in the 
central part of the state, is 32 miles long. Other lakes are 
Umhagog, Ossipee. Sunapee^ Squam^ and Newfound lakes. 

Mountains. New Hampshire is distinguibhed for its 
mountains % among which are the fVhit^ Mountains, ac- 
counted tfie highest in the Union. The other most 
considerable 'summits are Moosehilhcky Monadnockp 
JCearsarge^f Sunapee, and Ossipee. 

Minerals. Iron ore is found in great quantities at 
• Franconia^ where there are extensive iion works. 

Curiosities, The JVotch or Gap in the White moun- 
t^ns is esteemed one of the greatest natural curiosities in 
the United States. The whole mountain, which* other- 
'Wise forms a continued range, is cloven down quite to the 
l>ase, opening a passag^e for a road and for the waters of 
^ the Saco. The scenery is WMiderfully grand and pic- 
'V 'esque. 

O ' jr curiosities are BeUows Falls on the Connecticut 

. ^ alpole, a remarkable cave in Chester, and a fock in 
Durham, weighing 60 or 70 tons, 90 exactly poised as to 
1>e easily moved by the hand* ' 

History, The first English settlement in New Hamp- 
' «hire, was made near the. mouth of the Pi»cataqua in 1 623. 
Jt was formed into a separate government in 1679, before 
. ^hich it was under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts* 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 




Cwntiet* 


Tevnt* 


Pop. 


Shite tdwM. 


Aji. 


Addison 


22 


20,500 


,^iddlebury 


£,500 


Bennington 


17 


16,100 


5 Bennington 
^ Manchester 


2.500 
1,500 


Caledonia 


18 


16.700 


Danville 


2,300 


Chittenden 


16 


16,000 


Burlington 


2,100 


Essex 


12 


. 3,300 


Guildhall 


500 


Franklin 


19 


17,200 


St. Albans 


1,600 


Grand Isle 


5 


3,500 


North Hero 


500 


Orange 


17 


24,700 


Chelsea 


1,500 


Orleans 


23 


7,000 


Irasburg 


400 


Rutland 


26^ 


30,000 


Rutland 


2,400 


Washington 


16 


14,100 


MONTPSLIEE 2,300 


Windham 


24 


28,500 


Newfane 


1^00 


Windsor 


23 
238 


38,200 


C Windsor 
^Woodstock 


3,000 
2,600 


Total 


255,800 





Chief towns. Montpelier is the deat of goyemment It 
is situated on the Onion river, within 10 miles of the 
eentre of the state, and is a flourishing town. 

Burlington^ delightful]7 situated on lake Champlain, 
38 miles WNVV. of Montpelier, is the most commercial 
town in the state« 

Windsor and Brattlehorough, on Connecticut river, are 
pleasant and flourishing towns, and places of considerable 
business. The former contains the state prison. 

JUddleburyj on the Otter Creek, at the (alls, 33 miles 
south of Burlington, has extensive manufactures and con- 
mderable trade. Here is a quarry of excellent marble. 

Bennington^ situated in the S W. corner of Vermont, is 
a considerable town, and the oldest in the state It i^ 
&mous for a battle fought here in August 1777, be- 
tween the British and Americans. 

Some of the other most important towns, besides the 
shire towns above enumerated, are Vergennes, JK^eivhurtf^ 
Westminster^ BoyaUon^ Randolph^ Arlington^ and Shafts^ 
huryp 
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JEdueuttott* There is an instittttion, styled the Vermont 
University at Burli^igton^ Vixid a respectable and fiourUh« 
ing college at Middlehury. At Norwich, is a flourishing 
lAterary^ Scientijie^ and JHUitary Academy. About SO 
academies have been established in the state. 

Rivers, The west bank of Connecticut river forms the 
eastern boundary of Vermont. The principal livers with- 
in the state are Lamoilef Onion^ Otter Creek, Misisqm 
Deerfieldf PasumsiCf White, and Slack rivers. 

Mountains. Vermont is a mountainous country* The 
Cireen Mountains extend through the whole length of 
4tfais state, in a direction nearly north and south. The 
Hghest summits of this range in Vermont^ are Mansfield 
mountain in Mansfield and Sterling, Camel^s Bum^ neat* 
the east part of Huntington, and Islington Peak, about 
10 miles east of Rutland. »iscutney moumtain lies west of 
Connecticut river between Windsor and Wealhersfield. 

Minerals, Iron ore is found in several places^ and 
there are some lead and copperas mines. Porcelain earth 
is found at Monkton, and there are quarries of marble at 
Middlebury, Pennington, Swanton, Arlington* Shaftsburfy 
and Pittsford. 

Curiosities. In Plymowthf IB miles west of Windsor, 
there is a remarkable cavej having 5 apartments, the 
largest of which is 30 feet long, 20 broad, and 20 high. 
Other caves, some of them equally remarkable, are found 
in Clarendon^ Bennington^ Danby^ and Dorset. 

Bistory, Vermont was settled much later than the 
other New England states. The township first granted 
-was 3)ennington, of which the grant was made in 1749* 
Vermont was erected into an inidependent state in 1^9 1^ 

4 
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TOPOORA.FHIOAI. TABLE. 



Coundei^ 


Towif. 


Pop. 


Shire t&tptu* 


P€p. 


Barnstable 


14 


S4,000 


Bam&table 


£,400 


Berkshire 


32 


35,700 


Lenox 


1,300 


Bristol 


19 


41,000 


Taunton 


4,500 


l)ukes 


3 


3,300 


Edgartown 
r Salem 


1,400 
l£.700 


Essex • 


^ 


74,600 


4 Newbury port 6,900 


« 






(^ Ipswich 


£,600 


Franklin 


25 


£9,300 


Greenfield 


MOO 


Hampden 


18 


£8,000 


Springfield 


3,900 


Hampshire 


S3 


£6,500 


Northampton £,900 


« 
Middlesex 


44 


61,500 


5 Cambridge 
i Concord 


3,300 
1,800 


Nantucket 


1 


7,300 


Nantucket 


7,300 


.Norfolk 


£2 


36,500 


Dedham 


£,500 


Plymouth 


18 


38,100 


Plymouth 


4,300 


Suffolk 


2 


43,900 


BoSTOK 


43,300 


Worcester 


54 


73,600 


Worcester 


3,000 


Total 


300 


5£3,0OO 







Chief towns. Boston is not only the capital of Massa* 
chusetts, but is the literary and commercial metiopolis of 
New England. It is very pleasantly situated on a penin- 
sula at the head of Massachusetts bay, has an excellent 
harbour, and is surrounded by a populous and beautiful 
country. It contains an elegant state house, 29 houses of 
public worship, various other pubtic buildings, and nume* 
rous literary and benevolent institutions. It is a place o£ 
great trade and opulence, and owns more shipping than 
any town in the United States, except New York. 

Salemi 14 miles NE. of Boston, is a pleasant and hand* 
some town, the second in New England in wealth and 
commerce, and is largely concerned in the Bast India trade. 

^ewburyport, on the Merrimack, 3 miles from the sea 
and 24 N. of Salem, is a handsome town, delightfully situ- 
ated, and has considerable commerce. 
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Marbleheadj 4 miles SE. of Salem, i^ more largely con- 
cerned in the Bank fisheries than anj^ other town in the 
United States. Population 5,600. 

Beverly^ connected with Salem by a bridge, and Glon* 
cester, 1 6 miles N£. of Salem, are also largely concerned 
in the fisheries. 

Charlestowriy connected with Boston by Charles river 
bridge, has considerable trade and manufactures, and con* 
tains the U. S. navy yard, the state prison, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Insane Hospital. Population 6,600. 

Cambridge^ 3 miles WN W. of Boston, is a considera- 
ble town, and famous for its university. 

Plymouth^ 36 miles SSE. of Boston, is remarkable for 
being the oldest town in New England, and has consid- 
erable trade. 

^^ntntucket, on an island of the same name, carries on 
an extensive trade in the whale fishery. . * 

•DTew Bedford^ on an arm of the sea which makes up 
from Buzzard's bay, has considerable commerce, and is 
also largely concerned in the whale fishery. Pop. 4,000. 
, Worcester, 39 miles W. by S. of Boston is a handsome 
town, and lias an extensive inland trade. Population 4.000 

Springjiddj on Connecticut river, 88 miles W. by S. of 
Boston, is a considerable and fiourishing town, and con- 
tains a large Uniled States armory. 

^urthamptoVf Grreenfield^ Pittfjfield, Tauntotin Dedham^ 
Haverhilly Concord^ Roxbary^ Medfordy and many others, 
arepleasant inland towns. 

Education, The literary institutions of Massachusetts 
are well supported and flourishing. The UniversUy in 
Camhndge was founded in 1638, and is the most ancient, 
best endowed, and most extensive literary institution in 
the United States. It comprises 4 departments, one for 
for undergraduates, and one for students preparing for the 
professions of theology, law, and medicine. There are^ 
including all the departments, 20 professors ; and the 
library, which is the largest in the United States, contains 
about ^8,000 volumes. 

fFUliams College^ a respectable seminary, was estab- 
lished at Williamstown in the N W. comer of the state, in 
1793* A seminary^ styled the Collegiate Charity Insti* 
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tution^ was established in 1831, at Amherst, 8 miles K£. 
of Northampton. 

At Andover^ SO miles N. of Boston, there is a richly 
endowed theological seminary y which has 4 professors and 
about 120 students. PhiUips Academy ^2X the same plafce, 
is one of the best endowed and most respectable insti- 
tutions of the kind in the Union. There are. 25 other 
academies in the state*^ 

Commerce. Massachusetts is the most commercial state 
in the Union, and owns the principal part of the fisheries* 

Manufactures. This state ranks as the second or third 
in the Union with regard to manufactures. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Connecticut, Met» 
rimackj Concord^ ChatUt, Mystic^ JVashua, Taunton^ 
Ctuckapee, Deerjield, Westfield, Miller% and Housntomc. 

Feninsula. The peninsula of Cape Cod comprises the 
county of Barnstable, the most easterly part of the state. 
It is mostly sandy and barren, and the inhabitants obtain 
their subsistence chiefly from the sea. 

Bays. Massachusetts bay lies between Cape Cod and 
Cape Ann. BamslaJble hay comprises the southern part 
of Massachusetts bay. Buzzard's hay lies on the south* 
west side of the peninsula of Cape Cod. 

Islands, The most considerable islands are Nantucket, 
Martha*s Vineyard, the Elizabeth islands^ and Flumh 
island* 

Mountains. The range of the €hreen Mountains extends 
from N. to S. through the western part of the state. The 
most noted mouotains in Massachusetts are Saddle moui»« 
tain, in Williamstown and Adams, Ihconic near Shef- 
field, Wachusett in Princeton, Wetatie in Ashbumhanif 
Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke near Northampton^ and 
Mount Toby in Sunderland. 

Curiosities, Lynn Beach^ which is a mile and a half 
long, and connects the peninsula of Mthant with the main 
land, is regarded as a curiosity. Nahant is a place of 
resort in the hot season on account of its refreshing sea- 
breezes. In Digkton on Taunton river, there is a rock 
containing a hieroglyphic inscription, of which no satis* 
factory explanation has been given. 
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Binary. Massachusetts originally formed two colomes, 
Plymouth and Ma$sachuseUs bay^ which were united under 
one government in 1693. The first English settlement 
in New England was made at Plymouth, in this state, by 
101 Puritans, who fled from persecution in England on 
account of religion. They landed on the 23d (rf December 
1620 ; the anniversary is still observed. Salem was settled 
in 1638 ; Boston in 1630. Massachusetts took a forward 
part in the revolution, and the first battles were {ought at 
Lexington and Charlestown in this state. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 



Counties* 


Tovmt. 


Pop. 


Bristol 


3 


5,600 


Kent 


4 


10,300 


Newport 


7 


15,800 


Providence 


10 


35,roo 


Washington 


7 


15,700 



SHre torwnt. Pop. 

Bristol 3,200 

East Greenwich 1,500 
Newport . 7,500 
Frovidekok 11,800 
South Kingston 3,700 



Total 



31 63,000 



^hi^ towns. Providence^ situated on Providence river 
a little above the head of Narraganset bay* 35 miles from 
;the ocean and 40 SW. of Boston* is the largest town in the 
state, and the third in^size in New England. It is a hand- 
tome and flourishing town, has an extensive trade, and 
is distinguished for its manufactures. 

nYewport, situated on the southwest of the island of 
Rhode Island, 30 miles S. of Providence, is celebrated for 
the beauty of its situation, the salubrity of its climate, and 
the excellence of its harbour, which is one of the finest in 
the world. 

Bristolj 15 miles S. of Providence* is a pleasant, wealthy, 
and commercial town. 

Warreuj 4 miles N« of Bristol, is a pleasant town, and has 
some commerce. 

Pawtucket, at the falls so called, 4 miles N£, of Provi* 
ience^ is a flourishing manufacturing village. 

4* 
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Tawhixd^ 5 miles S. of Provkleoc^, haM cofidderable 
trade and raanuiacttireB, 

Education* Broum Univeraityj a respectable and flour* 
ishing seminarf, is at Providence. At the same place 
the Friends have a large seminary or boarding school un- 
der the direction of the Yearly MeediK^ for New England, 
There are 9 academies or academical schools in the state. 

Sivers. The principal rivers are Patvtuckety Frovi' 
dencSf Pawtuxet^ Pawcatndc, and fFood river. 

Bay^ Mtrraganset bay extends up from S. to N* about 
38 nuieS) intersecting the state. It is about 10 miles 
wide. 

Islands. Bhode Island^ from which the state takes its 
name, is the most considerable^ and on account of its sa# 
lubrity, fertility, and beauty, has been styled the Eden of 
^Bmerica, Other islands are Connanieutf Prudence^ Pa* 
ttence^ HopCf JDyers^ and Hog islands, all included withia 
Narraganset bay ; and Block island^ off the coast in the 
Atlantic. 

8aiL The country bordering on Narraganset bay is 
moderately uneven, and has a very fertile itoil. The north* 
em and western parts are hiUy and rocky, and the soil 
thin and lean. 

Manafactures. Rhode Island, in proportion to its pop* 
Uilation, is the most considerable manufacturing state in 
the Union. The principal article is cotton goods. 

CuriosHy. The Falls of Pawtueketf at the village of 
tliat name, are much admired. The descent is about 50 
feet. 

Mistory. The first settlement in this state was made 
at Providence, in 1636, by Roger Williams, a minister, 
who was banished from Massachusetts on account of hia 
religious o{miions. To him is ascribed the honour of 
having established the first political community, in which 
perfect reIi(;iott« toleration was admitted. 
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Ceuntie** Tmntf. 


Pop, 


Sfure towns*. 


Pop. 


Fwfield 


IT 


4at,roo 


< Fairfield 
i Danbury 


4,200 
3,900 


Hartford 


18 


47,300 


>4iATF0RD 


6,900 


litchfield 


32 


41,300 


Litchfield 


4,600 


Middlesex 


7 


22,400 


/Middietown 


6,500 


New Haven 


17 


39,600 


yNEw Havek 


8,300 


New London 


15 


35,900 


vNew London 
irNorwich 


3,300 
S,600 


Tolland 


10 


14,300 


^ Tolknd 


1,600 


Windham 


15 


31,700 


Brooklyn 


1,300 


Total 


21 


275,200 


, s 





Chief town$. There are 5 incorporated cities, Hartfor^ 
Jflgw Mnvetii Mhv London^ Middletown^ and J>rorwick» 

Hartfordf plea;tNintfy . situated on the Connecticut, 50 
ttiileft from its mouth, at the head of sloop navigation, is 
well built, 'and has flourishing manufactures and consider* 
able trade. 

«JWtr Havefti situated on a bay which extends up from 
Long Island Sound, 34 miles SW. of Hartford, is a re» 
markably pleasant town, tod has considerable commerces 
The se&sions of the legislature are held alternately at 
Hartford and New Haven. 

JWir London^ near the mouth of the Thames, has thtf 
best harbour in the state. J^orwickf on the Thames, at 
the head of navigation, 14 miles N. of JSTew London, an4 
Jdxddldown on Connecticut river, 14 miles below Hartford| 
are both places of some importance for trade and manu- 
&ctures. 

Bridgeport^ Stoningtonj LUehJUlds FaiHvdd, Danbury^ 
Windham, Wether^ld, Farmington, Windsor, East 
Windsor, Suffietd, Mast Hartford, Saddam, Quilford, Dttm 
by, Stamford, and several others, are pleasant towns. 

Ediuation. Connecticut is distinguished for it9 atten* 
tion to education. Fak College, in New Haven, is 
«ne of the most eminent and flourishing literary institu* 
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tbna in the United States. There is connected with h 
A respectable medical school. 

In Hartford there is an interesting institution^ styled the 
« Connecticut Asylum for the education of the Deaf and 

Dumb:* 

At Utchfield} SO miles west of Hartford, there is a res- 
pectable law echooi. At Cornwall 10 miles NW. of 
Litchfield, there is a school for the education of heathen 

youth. 

There aite in the state about SO academies ; of which 
those at Cheshire and Cokhester are the most important. 

The state has a fund of upwards of 1,800,000 dollars, 
the interest of which » appropriated to the support of 

schools. 

Bivers. The principal rivers are the Conmcttcut^ Bou- 
sat&nicy Thames^ FarndngtoUf and ^at^atuck. 

Manufactures. Connecticut is distinguished for Mami- 
factures, particularly ottin trare, which is sent to all parts 
of the United States. Other articles are cotton goodSf 
plocks, nails, glass, hats, buttons, and fire arms. 

Mineral Waters. At Stafi*ord^ 25 miles NE. of Hartford, 
there is a chalybeate spring, which is the most celebrated 
fountain of mineral waters in New England. 

Curiosittf^ Between 8atisbuiy and Canaan in the north 
west corner^ of the state, the Housatonic is precipitated 
over a ledge of rocks, forming a very fine cataract. 

History. Connecticut colony and New Haven colony 
were originally under separate governments, but were unit- 
ed in 1665. Hartford was settled in 1635 ; New Haven 
in 16S8. The present state constitution was formed in 
1818. 



MIDDLE STATES. 

Dtvisions. The Middle States consist of J^ew TorJc^ 
M*ew Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. J 

Mivers. The three principal rivers are the HudsnOf 
Delaware^ and Susquehanna. 

The Huisoni the great river of New York; rises in the 
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mountains west of Lake Champlain, and flows into the 

Atlantic below New York city. It is navigable for the 

largest ships to Hudson, 180 miles, and for sloops to Trof 

"^ tfl6 miles. It is remarkably straight for the distance of 

300 miles, and upon its banks are many flourishing towns. 

The Delaware rises from the Catskill mountains in 

New York, separates New York and New Jersey from 

Pennsylvania, and flows into Delaware bay. It is naviga* 

y\\t for 74 gun ships to Philadelphia, 55 miles, and fiir 

sloops to Trenton. ; 

Tie BtuqudMmia^ the largest ri^er of Pennsylvania, 

Is formed of two branches $ the eastern' branch rises in 

.>New York, and the western in Pennsylvania. They unite 

<^ at Northumberland, and the river flows into the head of 

Chesapeake bay* It is navigable only 5 miles. ) 

Climate. ^ The climate is healthy* The east' winds in 

the spring are not so piercing and disagreeable as in 

New England ; and the winters are milder, but more 

Hable to sudden and frequent changes. 

t / Froductions^ The ntu^t important producti<»i is wheat* 

(yiyej barkff^ oats^ budc^wheaif hemp^ flaxf beansy and peaae 

/ are extensively cultivated. Many parts are good for 

grazing, and beef, pork, butter, and cheese are important 

articles of produce. Various kinds of excellent fruit, 

pardculariy apples, peaches, and pears» are abundant. 

Bel^otu The Presbyterians are the most numerous 

enominalion of Christians. The other principal sects 

are EpiseapalianSf Methodists, Baptists^ Lutherans^ and 

fakers. There are also some Moravians, Catholics, 

Mennonists, Sec. 

Commerce. The commerce of the Middle States cen- 
tres chiefly in the cities of JVew Fork and Fhiladelpkia. 
y^aUimore, however, possesses the trade of a part of Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania. ^ 
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NEW YORK, 

IHvision. New York is formed into 4 districts, vhich 
are divided into 52 counties. 1 he couniies are subdivid- 
ed into 660 townships. 

Coftntiet, Chief iowru. 

Southern District 



King! 


Brooklyn 


New YoA 


New York 


Queens 


N. Hempstead 


Riclimond 


Southfield 


Suffolk 


Riverbeed 


\^e8t Chester 


Bedford 


Middle District. 


Columbia 


Hudson 


Delaware 


Delhi 


Dutchess 


Foughkeepsie 


Greene 


Cat^kin 


Orang^e 


Newburgh 


Putnam 


Carmel 


Kockland 


Clarkstown 


Sullivan 


Thompson 


Ulster 


Kingston 


East District* 


Albany 


Albastt 


Clinton 


Plattsburg 


Esses 


Blizabethtown 


Fraiiklin 


Malone 


Hamilton 




Montgomery 


. Johnstown 


Ransselaer 


Troy 


Saratoga 


Ballston 


Schenectady 


Schenectady 


Warren X 


Caldwell 


Washington 


Salem 



CowiHes. 


Chteftvtem. 


Western District, 


Allegany 


Angelica 


Broome 


Dinghampton 


Cataraugus 


Ellicottsville 


Cayuga 


Auburn 


Chatauque 


Chatauque 


Chenango 


Norwich 


Courtland 


Homer 


Genesee 


Batavia 


Herkimer 


Herkimer 


Jefferson 


Watertown 


Lewis 


Martinsbur^ 


Livingston 


Geneseo 


Madison 


Cazenovia 


Monroe 


Rochester 


Niagara 


Buffalo 


Oneida 


Utica 


Onondaga 


Onondaga 


Ontario 


Canandaigua 


Oswego 


Oswego 


Otsego 


Cooperstown 


Schoharie 


Schoharie 


Seneca 


Waterloo 


Steuben 


Bath 


St. Lawrence 


Ogdensburg 


Tioga 


Spencer 


Tompkins 


Ithaca 



Chief towns. There are 5 incorporated cities in this 
state, J^ew Tork^ Mbany^ Hudson^ Troy^ and Schenectady. 

Jilhany is the seat of government. It is pleasantly sit- 
uated on the Hudson, IGQ miles above the city of New 
York, near the head of sloop navigation, and at the point 
where the great Western canal unites with the river. It 
is the second city in the state with regard to population 
and commerce^ and contains a handsome state house of 
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stone, 1 1 housed of public worship, and other public build* 
ings. Population 12,600. 

JWur York is situated on an island formed bf Hudson 
and East rivers, at their entrance into New York bay. It 
is the most populous city in the United States, the first 
commercial city in America, and one of the first in the 
world. It is admirably situated for trade, being at the 
mouth of a noble river, with an excellent harbour, and 
having an extensive, populous, and feitile back country. 
It contains a magnificent city hall built of marble, 5T 
houses of public worship, numerous other public build- 
ings, and various literary and humane institutions. Pop- 
ulation 133,700. 

Troy^ at the head of sloop navigation on the Hudson, 6 
miles above Albany, is the third city in the state in trade 
and mann&ctures. Population 5.300. 

Htidson^ at the head of ship navigation, on Hudson riv* 
er, 30 miles below Albany, has considerable trade and 
manufactures. Population 5,800. 

J^ewburgh^Poughkeepsief CatskUl, Athens^ Lansinhurgk, 
and fVaterford^ all on the Hudson, are considerable and 
flourishing towns. 

Schenectady^ on the Mohawk, 15 miles NW. of Albany^ 
18 celebrated for its college. Population 4,000. 

UUca^ on the Mohawk river and the Western canal^ 93 
miles W. by N. of Albany, is a flourishing town, and has 
an extensive trade. Population S,000. 

Jiuhum^ a flourishing town at the north end of Owasco 
lake, contains a state prison. Population 3,000. 

Buffalo is a thriving town at the point where the Wes- 
tern canal meets the east end of lake Erie. 

There are many other flourishing towns, among which 
are Brooklyn and Sag Harbour on Long Island, Plattsburg 
and Whitehall on Lake Champlain ; Sacket^s Harbour on 
Lake Ontario, and Geneva, Canandaigwh Waterlooy and 
Rochester towards the western part of the state. 

Education. Literary institutions have been liberally 
patronized by this state. The University of Mw Fork^ 
m New York city, is composed of Columbia College^ a 
respectable seminary, and a flourishing medical institution. 

Union eoUege^ at Schenectady, with regard to endow 
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immis' and Bomber of stadents, is one of the most eonaid* 
erable institutions in the United Stetes, 

Hamilimi College, at Clinton, 9 miles W. by of 8. Utita, 

if a flourishing semindry* 

At West Point on the Hudson 58 miles N. of New 
Tork» is a miiitarf academy under the Erection gi tlie 
nstional government* 

There is a thetdogical seminary supported by Episcopali- 
ans^ in the city of New York, and another supported by 
Presbyterians at Aburn. About 40 academies have been 
iRCorporated. The sute has a fund ei upwards of 
1,100.000 dollars, and 80,000 acres of land, the income of 
which is sppropriated to the support of common schools. 
Bivers. The largest rivers are the Hudsxm, Mohawk^ 
St. Lawrence^ Delaware^ Susquehanna^ Tu^g^f ^Alleganys 
Genesee^ Oswego^ ^Ntagarti^ Tonnewania, Mtack^ Oswe* 
galtehie, St. Begis^ Rackety Salmon^ and Saranac. 

Lakes. The lakes Erie, Ontario, and Chan^gdah, 
lie partly in New York. Other lakes in this state are 
lakes Oeorgej Cayuga^ Seneca, Oneida^ Oswegatchie^ €a- 
nandaigua, Chatauque^ SkeneatUes^ Onondaga,^ and seve- 
ral smaller ones. 

Islands. The principal islands are Lmg Jdand^ ex- 
tending east of the city of New York, about 140 miles 
long, and about 10, on an average, broad ; Stolen Isiandf 
18 miles long, lying west of New York bay ; Mfankattan^ 
or Fork Island^ on which the city of New York stands; 
and Grand Island in Niagara river. 

Canals. The Grand Western Canal^ now making, is by 
Ikr the most magnificent woik of the kind ever undertake 
en in Americ;i. It is to connect Lake Erie with th0 
Hudison^ extending from Buffalo to Albany. 353 miles. 
It is 40 feet wide on the surface, and 28 at the bottomf 
having water 4 feet deep. The n^arthern Canal connects 
the Hudson with Lake Champlain, extending fuom Fort 
Edward to Whitehall, 33 miles. 
Mountains, The Catskill mountains are the principal. 
Face qf the country. The surface of the eastern part 
of New York, is greatly diversified ; there are some level 
tracts ; but it is generally hilly or mountainous. The wea« 
tern part is mostly a level or moderately uneven country. 
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£M. A great peirt 0f ite/tlate fats a good «0il, airf a 
considerable pxiportionk very fertile* It ia well adap»ted 
to the yaiaous {Htrposes of agrtcuUure ; and nmcbof it 
18 excelleat for grazing. 

Commerce^ Jkcm New York exceeda all 4iie ether atatea 
in the advantages of ita aituatkm, in its resourcea from 
agriculture and comaieroe» in amouat of ita exporta, and 
the number of its iohabkants^ U is rapidly increasing jbi 
areabh aad popuktioo. 

JBntrals, It-on ore is found in g^eat abundance in va« 
nmuk places. GjrpsunM tiiuestoney niarbiei slate, i^, 
fcc 4 occur ID ,€^fferent parts. 

Jdineral waters. The Saratoga and Ballston springs 
ane the tnost celebrated in Ameriea. Ballston is 36 mUes 
N> of Albany^ and Saratoga 7 miles NNE. of Bi*Uston» 
These springs, during the hot season, are viatted from aH 
parts of the United States, by gay and fashionable people, 
as well as hf invalids. ^ - 

At ^ew Lebanon^ ^7 miles SE. of Albany, are wamt 
spi ings* which are visited for bathing. 

SaU SpringB, There are several salt springs, but the 
most important are those df Salina^ 50 miles W. of Utica. 
The salt works here have produced about 500,000 bush* 
eh of salt in a year, and the quantity might be gj^atly 
increased. 

Curiosi!ie9, The Falls of JSTlagara are reckoned one 
of the greatest natural curiosities in the world. The per- 
pendicular pitch of the water is about 160 feet ; and the 
noise, in a tflear day and fair wind, may be heard 40 miles. 
The cloud of vapour is observed at the distance of 70 
miles ; and the spray, which rises from the water, serves 
aa a medium for forming, by the sun's rays, beautiful rain- 
bows. 

On the Mohawk, 3 miles from its mouth, are the falls 
called the C^Uoph. The river descends in one sheet 
nearly 70 feet, forming a beautiful cataract. 

On Salmon river, about ten miles above its entrance 
into Lake Ontario, is a cataract of 1 10 feet perpendicular. 

There are 4 great cataracts on the Qpneupp* The lar- 
gest is 5 miles above its entrance into Lake Oiitario, and 
96 feet perpendicular* 
5 • 
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In the town of Wales, about 30 miles ESE. of Buffalo, by 
the side of a rivulet a stream of air issues from a rocky 
whichyon the application of a torch, takes fire and bums till 
the rise of the water extinguishes it. It has been known 
to continue burning constantly several weeks. 

Baket^s and Gleams falls on the Hudson^ Adgate^n falls 
en 8able river^ the falls on the Black river. Fall Creek, 
and West Canada Creeks are all objects of interest. 

The passage of the Hudson through the Highlands, the 

 stone hrtdge in Chester, Split Bock on Lake Champlainy 

the Bidge Boad extending from the Genesee to Lewistoi^ 

and the scenery around Lake George, are all regarded as 

" curiosities. 

Historym New York was first discovered by Henry 
Hudson^ an Englishman, in 1609. The first settlement 
was made by the Dutch on Manhattan island in 1 614. 
The town was called ^ew Amsterdam, and the country 
JV*eic ^Netherlands. It was taken by the English in 1664. 

NEW JERSEY. 

CMmties, Ch^f tvwna, Countiet, Chief towns, 

Bergen Hackinsack Hunterdon Trbmton 

Cape May Monmouth Freehold 

Cumberland Bridgetown Morris Morristown 

^ J Newark * Salem Salem 

fiSsex ^ Elizabethtown Somerset Boundbrook 

Gloucester Woodbury Sussex $iewton 

Chief towns. Trenton is the seat of government. It is 
a pleasant town, situated at the falls of the Delaware, SO 
miles N£. of Philadelphia, and contains a handsome state 
liouse. Population 4,000. 

J^Tewarky on the Passaic, 9 miles W. of New York, is a 
remarkably pleasant town, and has considerable manufac- 
tures and trade. Population 6,500, 

J^ew Brunswick^ on the Raritan 33 miles SW. of New 
York, is one of the most commercial towns in the state. 
Populatioil 6,700. 
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Elixahethlowny near Newark bay, 5 miles S. of Newark, 
is a pleasant town. Population 3,500. 

Burlington is situated on the Delaware, \7 miles NE. 
of Philadelphia. Population 2,700. » 

Taterson^ on the Passaic, near the falls, 15 iniles NW. 
of New York, is a flourishing manu&cturing town. Pop* 
ulation 2,200. 

The other most considerable towns are Amboy, Prince- 
ton, Bridgetown, and Salem* 

At Princeton, 10 miles N£. of Trenton, is the College of 
JVew Jersey, one of the most respectable in the United 
States. At the same place there is also a flourishing 
theological seminary, under the direction of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church. 

At New Brunswick there is a theological seminary 
of the Dutch Reformed church. There are in the state 
about 20 academies. 

Rivers* The principal rivers are the Delaware, which 
divides New Jersey from Pennsylvania, the Hudson^ 
-which separates thfe NE. part from New York ; the Bar- 
itan, Fassaic, and Hiackinsack, 

Face of the country. The southern part of the cointry 
* is very level; farther north it becomes diversified, and 
the northern part is mountabous. 

Soil. The level country is mostly sandy afid barren; 
but a great proportion of the other part has a good soil, 
excellent for grazing, and the various purposes of agri- 
culture. Orchards abound in the northern division, and 
New Jersey is famous fur its excellent cider and fruit. 

J^inerals. Iron ore is found in great abundance, and 
iron in large quantities is manufactured. 

Ourioeity. At Paterson are falls in the Passaic of 70 
feet perpendicular, much visited and admired on account 
of their singular grandeur. 

History. Elizabethtown, the oldest town in the state, 
was settled in 1664. The country was divided into two 
parts, East and West Jersey, which were united in 1703 
under the name of New Jersey. This state suffered 
much daring the revolutionary war. Trenton^ Princeton^ 
MonmoiM, and other places were rendered famous by 
warlike achievements. 
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Adams 

Alleghany 

AriDftCroiig 

Beaver 

fiedferd 

Berks 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Centre 

Chester 

Clearfield 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Lancaster < 

Lebanon 



G«tt]psbuvg. 

Pittsburg 

Kitaaning 

Beayertown 

Bedford 

Reading^ 

MeansviUe 

Doylestown 

Butler 

Ebensburg 

Betlefonte 

West Chester 

Clearfield 

DanviUia 

Meadvttle 

Carlisle 

Cheatec 

Erie 

Vtmn 

Chambersburg 

Waynesbor'h 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 



Countiei, 

Lehigb ' 

Luzerne 

Lycemiag 

M'Keai 

Mercer 

Mifflin 



Chief towHi* 

NorilnnnptOB 
Wilkesbarre 
WilUamsppit 
Smetbport 
Mercer 
Lewistown 
Montgomery Norristoa 
Northampton Easton 
Norlbumber- c t. 
land ^™^"nr 

Perry- 
Philadelphia Philadelphia 

Potter Co wcler sport 

Py^e , Milford 

SchujUnU Orwi^sbusg 

Somerset Somerset 
SusqueiMffffia Montioae 

Tioga Welkboroiigk 

Unk^ New BerUa 

Venui|*o Franklu) 

Warren Warren 

Waafaingtoi Was^ngton 

Wayne Bethany 

Westmore- Greensburg 

land 

York York 



Chief towns. Harrisburg is the seat of government 
It is pleasantly situated on the Susquehanna, 98 miles 
west oi Philadelphia. It is a handsome town, and contains 
a magnificent state house. Population 3,000. 

Tbcre are three incorporated cities in this stale, Phila- 
delfkia, Lancaster^ and Pittsburg. 

MUadelphia is pleasantly situated between the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill, 6 miles above their eeoftuencei; asd 
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1)6 miles frdm the Atlantic, by the course of the river and 
bay. It is regularly laid out) handsomely built of brick, 
and is a place of great trade and opulence, and with re- 
gard to manufactures exceeds all other cities in the Uni- 
ted States. It contains 60 houses of public worship, 
many other public buildings, and numerous literary and 
humane institutions. Population 108,000. 

Lancaster is situated in a very pleasant and highly cul- 
tivated country, 62 miles W. of Philadelphia, it is a 
beauti&il town, and has an extensive inland trade. Pop* 
ulation 6,600. 

I^tsburg is situated in the western part of the state, 
at the confluence of the Alleghany with the Monongahela, 
which unite tp form the Ohio. It has great advantages 
by its situation, having a communition with the western 
states and with New Oi leans by the Ohio and Mississippi ; 
and the country around abounds in coal. It is the centre 
of an extensive trade, and one of the greatest manu&c- 
turing towns in the Union. Population 7,300. 

Reading on the Schuylkill, 54 miles NW. of Philadel- 
phia, is a pleasant town and has considerable trade and 
manufactures. Population 4,S00. 

Carlisle^ \5 miles W. of Harrisburg; Forkj 32 miles 
WSW. of Lancaster ; and Chambersburg 53 miles W. of 
Yorki are all considerable and flourishing towns. 

Among the other principal towns are Columbiaj Sunbury, 
Northumberland^ Milton and fViUcesbarrey on this Susque- 
hanna ; Oermantown^ Boston, and BetMehemj in the east 
part of the state ; Brownsville, Washington^ Union ^ Can* 
nonsburg, and MeadmUe in the west. 

Education. The University of Pennsylvania^ in Phila- 
delphia, consists of 4 departments^ of arts, medicine, nat- 
ural science, and law. The medical department of the 
university is the most distinguished and flourishing insti- 
tution of the kind in the Union, and has about 400 students. 

The other colleges are Dickinson College at Carlisle, 
Washington College at Washington, Jefferson College at 
Cannonsburg, and Mleghany College at Meadville. 

The Moravians have flourishing schools at Bethlehem, 
JV^zare^/t, and Litiz. Provision has been made for estab- 
lishing an academy in every county. 
5» 
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Rivers^ The principal rivers are the Delaware^ Schit^U 
kiily Suaquehanna, jfjekigh, JunitUtOf JiU^any, Jionojiga' 
kela^ Okio^ and YougMogeny. 

Mountaim. Pennsy Wania is intersected by Tariousmoun- 
tain». The principal ridges of the Allegany mountains 
in this state, are the Kitmtinny, or Blue mountains. 

Face of the country. The southeastern part of the state 
is level, or moderately uneven ; the middle is mountain- 
ous ; and the northern and western parts are elevated, and 
diversified with hills and valleys. 

Soil, Much of the soH of the mountainous part is poor ; 
east and west of the mountains a large part of it is excel- 
lent. It is generally better adapted, to tillage than graz- 
ing. 

Manufactures. Pennsylvania exceeds all the other 
states in the variety and extent of her manufactures. 

The principal seats of the manufactures are Philadel* 
phia and Pittsburg. 

Minerals* Coal is found around Wilkesbarre, and in 
immence quantities in the country around Pittsburg. 
Iron ore is distributed hi large quantities in many partSi 
also marble and other minerals. 

Mineral waters. Bedford springs ,near the town of 
Bedford, and Fork springs 15 miles from Carlisle, are 
found useful in various complaints, are much visited* 
Eleven miles N£. of Franklin are celebrated oil springSm 

ItAabitants^ About one half of the inhabitants are of 
English origin ; one fourth German ; and one eighth Irish. 
The remainder we Scotch^ Wdch^ Swedes^ and Dutch* 
The English is the prevailing language ; but the Ger- 
man is extensively spoken. 

History. Pennsylvania was granted by Charles II in 
1661 to the celebrated William Penn, a Quaker; and in 
1682 the city of Philadelphia was laid out Penn com* 
menced a friendly intercourse with the natives^ which wa« 
not interrupted for more than 70 years. 
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DELAWARE. 

Counties* Chief tovnn 

Kent - • • - . Dover 

Newcastle .. . . JJ^^tSe" 

Sussex - - . - Georgetown 

Cliief towns, Dover is the seat of gOTernment It i» 
sitaated on J<Hies' Creek, 7 miles above its entrance into 
Delaware bay, and 4a S. of Wilmington, and contains a 
handsome state house. Pofnilation &Q0. 

Wilmington^ situated between the Brandywine and 
Christiana creeks, 2 miles west of Delaware river, and 
£8 SW. of Philadelphia^ is much the largest town» and has 
considerable trade and manufactures.. Populaticm 5,(K)0* 

JSlBweastle 5 miles S. of Wilmington, has some trade ; 
and at LeunUawUf near Cape Hei^open, are salt worka^ 
where salt is manufactured from sea water by the sun. 

Otor^etawn, Suu^may and Miiford are the other moat 
considerable towns. 

Rivers. The largest rivers besides the Delawaref 
whkh forms a part of the boundary, are Brandywine 
Creek^ Chrisiiana Creek^ Ihick Creeks MuspilUon Greek 
Indian Biver^ Ckoptank, and JSlanticok^, 

Face of the country. In the northern and western part 
of Delaware there is some hilly and broken land ; but 
the general aspect of the state is that of an extended 
plain. 

SoU. The soil in the northern part and along Delaware 
river, is generally a rich clay, well adapted to purposes 
of agriculture ; in the middle it is mixed with sand ; in 
the southern part the sand greatly predominates. 

Jiianafactures. On the Brandywine, bordering on WU« 
mington, are the finest collection of flour mills in the 
United States. Cotton and woollen goods, gun powder, 
and paper are also manufactured extensively in the same 
neighbourhood. 

SRsiory. Delaware was first settled at Cape Henlopes 
by 9 colony of Swedes and Finns in \%%7. 
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Divisiom, The soutbera 8tates consist of Maryland 
Virginia^ J^orth Carolina^ South Carolina^ Georgia, dla- 
bama, ^Mississippi, and Louifiana. These states are divid- 
ed into counties, but not, like the northern states, subdi- 
vided into town^ips, 

Biveru. The principal rivers are the PotonuiCp Jame^, 
Boanoke, Pedeej Santee, Savannah, dlatamaha^ Jtppalachi' 
cola, ^labama^ Tombigbee, and Mississippi, All these 
fivers, except the Tombigbee and Mississippi, rise from 
the Alleghany mountains.) 

The Potomac separates Maryland from Virginia, and 
flows into Chesapeake bay. It is navigable for large 
ahips to Washington, 1^95 tniles by the river and bay 
from the Atlantic ; and for boats to Cumberland, nearly 
30^' miles above Washington.^ 

James River is navigable for vessels of 120 tons to the 
falls at Richmond ; and for batteaux 230 miles further. 

The Savannah separates South Carolina from Georgia. 
It is navigable for large vessels to Savannah, 17 miles $ 
and for boats to Augusta, S40 miles above Savannah. ^ 

^fountains. The Alleghany mountains extend through 
all the southern states, which border on -the Atlantic 
They terminate in the northeast part of Alabama. 

Jbaee of^ the country. In the {Southern States the tract 
of country bordering on the Atlantic and extending in 
some places 130 miles inland, is, for the most part, a fiat 
sandy plain, elevated but little above the kvel of the sea. 
Further in the interior the country becomes uneven and 
hilly, and afterwards mountainous. The part bordering 
on the ocean is c^led the Low country; and the interior, 
the Upper or Upland country, 

SoiL The low country is generally covered with pitch 
pines, and is /called pine barrens, being mostly sandy and 
barren, except the tracts on the streams of water, which 
are often very fertile. Much of the soil in the upland 
country is excellent. 
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odudions. In the northern parts of thisi divisiony 

e staple productions are wheat and tobacco ; in the 

southern part, cotton^ rice^ and sugau The fitch mne^ 

of the low country, grows in great perfection, and yields 

ptckt tary turpentwer boards^ and other lumber. Theee 

^rm important articles of export. y 

Clia^te. The winters are mild, but in the low coun* 
try the summers are hot and sultry, and from July to 
the latter part of October, the climate is unhealthy* The 
upper country has a mild and healthy climate. 

8iaves. The principal part of the slaves in the United 
States are in this division. They are found chiefly in the 
low country, where labour is performed almost wholly by 
negroes. >^ 

Manners and Customs, The low country is inhabited 
by planters^ who live at considerable distance from each 
other, having; generally large plantations, with many slaves. 
They are distinguished for hospitality. Hunting is one 
of their favourite amusements. The upper country is 
inhabited by farmers, who have few slaves, and depend 
chiefly on their own lubour for support. 

Commercifd towns* The principal envporiums of foreig^R 
commerce in the southern states, are BaUinmor^ M*orfolkf 
Charleston^ Savannah^ and JVetc? Orleans, ) 

Religion: ' The most numerous ifcnominations are 
Mfihodists, Baftists^ Fresbyferums^ Episcopalians^ and 
Ca^olics, There are some Lutherans^ Congregationalist9f 
((uakers^ Moravians, and Jews. The Catholics are most 
miroereus in Maryland and Louisiana. . 
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OieMpeidce bay extends up through the state from Yiorth 
to south, diTiding it into two parts. The part east of the 
bay is called the easiern share ; the part west, the wesUrw 
9hor$, 

TOPOG&APHICAL TABLS* 



WeOem Shore, 


Eastern Shore. 


Couniiet. Shire Uwtu. 


Countieu 


Slurt tovm*. 


Alleghany Cumberland 


Caroline 


Denton 


Ann Arundel Amkapolis 


Coecil 


Elkton 


Baltimore Baltimore 


Dorchester 


Cambridge 


Calvert St. Leonards 


Kent 


Chestertown 


Charles Port Tobacco Queen Ann 


Centre ville 


Frederick . Hartford 


Somerset 


Princess Ann 


Harford Bel-Air 


Worcester 


Snowhill 



Montgomery Unity 
Prince George Marlborough 
Washington Hagerstown 
St. Mary's Leonardtown 

Chief towns. •Atitiapo/ts is the seat of government. It 
is situated on the seyem, 2 miles above its entrance into 
the Chesapeake, 38 miles SSE. of Baltimore, and contains 
a handsome state house, and 2,300 inhabitants. 

Baltimore is much the largest town in the state, and is 
the third in size in the Union. It is pleasantly situated 
on the Patapsco, 14 miles above its entrance into the 
Chesapeake, and is a place of great commerc^e. The city 
is regularly laid out; the houses are mostly of brick] 
and several of its public edifices are magnificent* It con- 
tains 38 houses of public worship, and various other public 
buildings and institutions. The Washington monument ig 
a superb structure of stone l63 feet high. Population 63,700. 

Frederiektown^ situated in the interior, in a fertile tract 
of country, 45 miles west of BalUmore, is a pleasant and 
handsome town, and contains 7 houses of public worship, 
and has aq extensive inland trade. Popu^lation 3,600. 
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Hagerstownf S6 miles NW. of Fredericktown, situated 
in a fertile country, is a flourishing town. 

Among the other most considerable towns are Cumher* 
kmd on the Potomac, EUcton^ Chestertown^ SnowhiUiirid 
Cambridge on the eastern shore. 

Education. In Baltiniore is an institution, styled the 
University of Maryland, The medical department only 
is yet in operation, and it is one of the most flourishing 
medical schools in the United States. 

There are two other seminaries in the city, styled St. 
Mar^s College^ and Baltimore CoUege, 

There are 17 academies, which are supported in part 
by the state. 

Rivers. The Potomac forms the boundary on the south- 
west. The other principal rivers are the Sustjuehanna^ 
PatapseOf Patuxent^ Elk^ Sassafras, Chester, 'Ch&ptank, 
Mtnticoke^ and Pocomoke. 

Face of the country. The eastern shore is low, level, 
and sandy; on the western shore below the falls of the 
ri?ers it is similar. Beyond the falls it becomes variegat- 
ed and hilly ; and the western part is mountainous. 

Commerce, Maryland holds a high rank as a commer- 
cial state. The most important article of export is flour ; 
next to this, tobacco. 

History. This country was granted by Charles I in 
1633 to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, a Catholiey 
who commenced a settlement with about 200 Catholics ia 
163^. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Countiei, Chie/town$, Pop, 

Alexandria Alexandria ' MOO 

*« ,. ^ C Washington 13,dOO 

Washmgton J Georgetown , ^00 

Chief towns, Washington j the seat of government of 
of the United States, is situated on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac, at the junction of the Eastern Branch, $95 miles 
by the course of the river and bay from the Atlantic, and 
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37 S W* of Oaltimorfi. Its natural jutoation is ple»iaRt and 
healthy, and it is laid out on a plan, wbich, Vfh&n completed^ 
wiil render it one at' i he handeiomest and ixurat cemftKidioua 
cltit s in the world* Bat a very small I'latt of the plan is yet 
completed. Among the public edi&cea of the cky are the 
CapiioU vhicb is a magnificent edifice of stone, the PresU 
death house^ tne General Fo^t Office^ and 4 buildings fear 
the great department* of the national government, and 19 
houses of public worship. 

MSlexttndria^ pleaaaAtlv situated on the south faank-iif <he 
Potomac, 6 miles S. of Washington, contains 8 houses of 
public worship, and has a floiiritihing trade, chiefly in flour. 

Oeor^etown^ on the Po^om c, separated from Washmg- 
ton ^y Rock Creek, 3 miles west of the Oapitol, is a 
handsome town, and has considerabk? trade. 

E((ueaiion. There is a €ath(Mc College m Geot^^wi^ 
which has respectable endowments. 

Cohtmhian (Mk^e^ in Washington, pleasantly situated 
an Collefre Hill a mile north of the President's house, was 
epened in 1823. The plan emforaces in connexion with 
the college, a preparatory school, a dmiogicai and a me* 
diqal department. 
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Ccitmtie»» 

AccoTOack 

Albermarle 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Berkeley 

Botetourt 

Brooke 

Brunswick 

Buckinfc^tam 

Camf>bell 

Caroline 

Obarled City 

Charlotte 



'CJuefiovmM. 

Drummoncltown 
Charlottesville 
Amelia C. H. 
New Glasgow ' 
.Suunton 
Warm Springs 
Liberty 
Martinsburg 
Fincastle 
Wellsburg 
BrunswickC. H* 
JJew Canton 
Lynchburg 
Port Royal 
ChaHes City C. 
VarysTille f.^* 



Cbeste^'field 

Cumberland 

Culpepper 

Cabell 

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth City 

Essex 

Fauqujler 

Fairfax 

Fluvanna 

Frederick 

Franklin 

Gloucester 

Goocbland 

Grayson 

Greenbrier 



ChitfUfmiu* 

Manchester 

Cartersville 

Fairfax 

Cabell C. H. 

Petersburg 

Hampton 

Ka^aliannock 

Wavrentowtt 

Centreville 

Columbia 

Winchester 

Uccky Mount 

GloucesterC.H. 

GoocblandC. i£. 

Greensville 

Lewi^burg 
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Giles 
Qalifax 
flampfthife 
4iaiiOT«r 

HamsoD 

Henrico 

Henry 

Isle ofWiglit 

Barnes City 

JtefferaoA 

XefUmwa 

King&Qoe^ 

King George 

King William 

LaiMuuiter 



Hidcaibr^ 

Paviabui^g 

South Boston 

Bomney 

HanoTer 

Moerfield* 

Olarksbarg 

IMartin&yille 

Smithfield 

Williamsburg 

Charlestowii 

Ghariestown 

Dunkirk 

King George C« Randolph 

Delaware [H. Eichmond 



Korthumptoii Kotibmi^on C» 
NorthumbfrlAiMl Bridgetown £0* 



Kottaway 

Ohio 

Orange 

Patnck 

Pendleton 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Preston 



Loodoun 

IxDuia 

Umokburg 

'Madison 

Matthews 

iieekliAburg 

Middlesex 

Moiwigalia 

Monsoe 

Montgomeiry 

Mason 

^anaemond 

Nelson 

-^ewSent 

Nicholas 

J^orfolk 



Kilmarnock 

Jkmesyille 

Leesburg 

Louisa 

Hungary 

Madison 



Nottaway 
Wheeling 
Stannar£ville 
Patrick O. H. 
Franklin 
Danville > 
Powhatan ClL 

Kingwoo4 
Prince Edward Jamestown 
PvinceM Anne Kempsrille 
Prince WUliam Haymarket 
I^inee George Pr. CSeoige. C* % 

Beverly 

Richmond C. B» 
Lexington 
Harrisburgh 
Franklin 
Mockason Gap 
Woodstock 
Jeruaalem 
Fredericksbui'g 
Pahnouth 



Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Southampton 
Matthews C H. Spotsylvania 
St. Tammany Stafford 
Uilianna Surry 

Morgantown Sussex 
tTniontown _ Tazewell 
Chrjstiansbufg Tyler 
Point Pleasant Warwick 
Suffolk Washington 

Lovingaton^ 
Cumherland 
Kicholaa 
Norfolk 

Giief iodffHB, Richmcnd is the largest lowtif and the iseat 
'^ goveronient. It hi^s a beautiful and picturesque situa- 
tiQD at the Wi% of Jaines river^ about 1 50 iniles from its 
mouth* It contains a capitol, or state house* S housiets of 
^blic wmrsbip, and other public buikiingsy and baa an ex- 
^s^sVv^ trade. Population 13,000. 

J^orfqOcn on Elizabeth river, 8 miles above ite eatcanee 
into Hampton road, has a good harbour, and more foreign 
•aofmner^ than any ether town in the state. Pop. 8,500* 

P^^rsfrtt^^ on the AppQmatox,*34 miles S. by E. of Rich- 
niond, has :c<9)4M€i:abll€i trade in Jtobatco .i^d. floim . Eaptt* 
lation 6»roO. 6 



Cobham 
Sussex C. H. 
^^ffersonviUe 
Tyler a H. 
Warwick a H. 
Abingdon 
Westmoreland Leeds 
W<eod Newport 

Wythe ^vanaham 

York Yorktowa 



0d VIRGINIA. 

Lynchhurgn on James river, near the head of boat 
navigation, 130 miles W. of Richmond, is a very thiivmgp 
town, and has a flourishing trade. Population about 5,5^^ 

Fredericksburg^ on the Rappahannock, near the head of 
navigationi is a place of conaiUerable trade. Population 
3,300. 

Williamsburg, 55 miles E by S of Richmond, was for- 
merly the seal of government. Pop 1,400. 

Winchester^ 70. miles W\W. of Washington City, is a 
pleasant and flourishing inland town. It has a healthy sit- 
uation, with several mineral springs in its vicinity, and it 
m place of considerable resort in the hot season. Popula- 
tion 2,900. 

Forktown^ on York river, 29 miles NW. of Norfolk, has a 
good harbour, and is famous for the surrender of the Brit- 
ish army under Lord Cornwalli» in i781. 

Among the other most considerable towns, are Ch^^r- 
lotte8inUe<i S^auntotij Lexington, Fincastle^ and Uniontown, 
in the central part of the state; IVheetinff on the Ohio, 
8hepkerdstown on the Potomac ; Portsmouth near Norfolk f 
and Danville near the border ot North Carolina. 

J^ount VernoHj the celebrated seat of general Washing- 
ton, is pleasantly situated on the Poloniac, 9 miles below 
Alexandria. 

Monticello, the seat of Mr. Jefferson, is £ miles from 
Charlottesville. 

Education. The University of Virginia was incorpo- 
rated in 1819 and established at Charlottesville, where 
large buildings have been recently erected for it. There are 
besides 3 colleges, William and Mary College at Williams- 
burgh ; Washington College at Lexington ; and Han.pden 
Sidney College in Prince Edward county, 85 miles SW. 
of Richmond. 

Academies have been established in various places. 
The state has a fund of upwards of 1,100,000 dollars, the 
interest of which is appropriated to the support of schools 
and literary purposes. 

Utt-er^. The principal rivers are the Potomac^ Shenati' 
doah, Rappahannock^ Fork^ James, ^ppamatoxf Elizabeth^ 
H^taunton, Kenhawa^ Ohie, 5ciuly,' and JVono.i^a-iela. 
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Capes. Cd^pe Charhs^ and Cape Henry^ sometimes 
^led the Capes of Virginia. 

Mountains. The Blue Ridge extends from SW. to N£. 
through the central part of the state. West of this are 
other ranges of the Mleghany mountains^ as Mrth moun" 
tain J Laurel mount ain^ and Jack8on*s mountain. The 
(himberland mountains arc in the south-western part of 
the state. The Peaks of Otter y summits of the Blue Ridge^ 
are accounted the most elevated mountains in Virginia. 

Minerals. Excellent coal is found in ahundance on 
James river, 30 miles above Richmond. Iron mines oc« 
cur in great abundance W. of the Blue Ridged; limestone, 
lead^ and chalk arejbund. 

Mineral Springs. There are several mineral springs 
of some celebrity. Berkley Springs^ near the Potomac, S5 
miles N. by W. of Winchester, and Sweet Springs abou^ 
70 W. of Lexington, are much resorted ta The Hot Springs 
are about 40 miles NW. of Lexington. The water is 
hot enough, at some seasons, to boil an egg. 

Curiosities. The Natural Bridge, over Cedar Creek in 
Rockbridge county, 1 4 miles S W. of Lexington, isone of the 
greatest i^atural curiosities in the world. The rock, which 
£>r4ns the bridge, is 60 feet wide in the middle, and ex* 
tends over a chasm, which is 250 feet deep^ 45 wide at 
the bottom, and 90 at the top. 

Falling Spring, about 50 miles W. by N« of Lexington, 
has a cataract of £00 feet perpendicular. 

Near the Great Kenhawa there is a small cavity in the 
earth, from which issues a stream of air, which, on apply* 
ing a torch, takes fire, and sometimes burns several days. 

There are several caves, of which the most noted are 
Madison*s cave, extending about 300 feet into the earth ; 
and Bloiving cave^ from which a strong current of air con* 
tinually issues. 

The celebrated passage of the Potomac, through the 
Blue Ridge, at Harper's Perry ^ presents a picturesque and 
sublime scenery. 

History, The first English settlement in the United 
States, was made in 1607, at Jamestown in Virginia^ on 
James river, S2 miles above its mouth. Capt. John Smith, 
who has been styled the father of the colony, was one of 
the first settlers. 



Of the jIm pmidmiU of the 
been Virginian:i. 
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States, /our 



AllMD 

Aihe 

Beanibrt 

Bertie 

Bladefi 



Buncombe 

Burlfie 

Cabarras 

Camden 

Carteret 

Oaswell 

Chfttltam 

Chowan 

Columbuf 

Craven 

Cuniiberlaiid 

Ctirritack 

Duplin 

Edgeoomb 

Franklin 

Gates 

Grantille 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifiix 

lIaywoo4 
Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Johnson 
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Ciief tnoM. C9tmtk9» Cnief i9wm. 

Trenton 

KingatoA- 

LincolntOQ 

Winiam&ton 

Charlotte 

KeixkNnon 

ilfordstowia 

C. H. 

WilminKtMi 

C.H. 

Swanaboroos<b 

HillsborougC 

Mixonton 

OieeBTiU» 

Hartford 

Roxborouglk 

C.H. 

Rockoigff iBi ' 

BaabfU7 

SAlifibury 

Butherfordtan 

C. H. 

C. H. 

Salem 

Columbbt 

1Ia2.u«« 

Warrenton 

Piymoiith 

Wayne&borouglk^ 

Wilkesborough 



Ashe 

Washington 

Windsor 

Elizabethtown 

Brunswick 

AshYilJe 

Morgantown 

Concord . 

Jonesburg 

Beaufort 

Leasburg 

Pittsborougb 

Edentoa 

WhitesviUe 

Newbem 

fayette^ille 

IndiioitoWtt 

Sareete 

Tarfoorougir 

Louisburg 

C. H. 

Williamsboro* 

Snow Hill 

Martinville 

Halifax 

O* H* 

Winton 

Germantown 

Statesville- 

Smithfield 



Lenoti 

Lincoln 
Martin 

Meelrlin^arg" 
IfontgofDeiy 
Moore 
Nash 

New Hanorer 
Northampton 
Onslow 
Orange 
Pasquotank 
Pitt 

Perqulmant- 
Person 
Randolph 
Bicbmtmd 
Rob«ior 
Rockingham 
Bowaft 
Rutherford 
Sampson 
Stokes 
' Surry 
Tyrrel 
Wake 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
WUkes 



Chief towns. There are no larg^e towns in this 8t»te.. 
Raleigh is the seat of goyeroment* It is pleasantly 8ituat>-> 
ed in the central part of the state, and contains a hand* 
some brick state house, and an elegant marble statoe of 
Washington* Pop. 2,700. 

JWu^dern, situated on the Neuse^ is the largest town in 
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tbe state. It is well built, and has considerable commerce 
and 3>700 inhabitants. 

Fayetteville^ on cape Fear hver, near the head of steam- 
boat navigation, 60 miles S. oi Raleigh, is a flouri&liiug 
town, and has a brisk trade, in tobacco, cotton, and flour. 
Population 5,600. ^ 

IVilmingtov, on Cape Fear river, 36 miles from its 
mouth, and 90 SE. of Fayetteville, contains 2,600 inhabi- 
tants. Tbe exports of this town are much greater than 
those of any other in the state 

Edenton^ on a bay of Albemarle sound, contains 1,600 
inhabitants; H^as/tifi^ton, on Pamlico river, 1.000. 

The other principal towns are Salem 100 miles W of Ra- 
leigh ; Salisbury 33 SW. of Salem ^ Hillsborough 30 miles 
NW. of Raleigh ; Warrenton 56, miles NNE of Raleigh. 

Education. There is a respectable and flourishing insti- 
tution, styled the University of JVurth Carolina^ at Chapel 
Hill, 28 roile^ WN VV. of Raleigh. 

There is an excellent Moravian seminary for females^ 
at Salem, and academies are established in varioub places. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Roanoke^ Ciiowan^ 
JSTeuse^ Pamlico or Tar, Cape Fear^ Yadkin^ and Catawba. 

Sounds. Mbemarle, Pamlico, and Core sounds, all com* 
miinicate with each other The inlets are Currituck^ 
Roanoke^ Grant, and Ocracoke ; the last only is navigable. 

Capes. Cape Hatteras is the most dangerous cape on 
the American coast. The shoals are extensive, and the 
weather frequently tempestuous. Cap€ Lookout and Cape 
Fear, {fre also fornnda*)le to seamen. 

Harbours. North Carolina has no good harbours. The 
best ai'e those of ^Fiimiugtony Mwbern,^ and Edenton. 

Swamps. Great Dismal swamp lies partly in this st»ite, 
and partly in Virginia, It is 30 miles long, and 10 broad. 
LiuU Dismal swamp is between Albemarle and Pamlico 
sounds. 

Mineral Springs. There arc mineral springs in the 
neighbourhood of Warrenton, and several other places. 

CuriosUies. Ararat or Pilot moutitain^ is regarded as a 
great curiosity. It rises in the form of a pyramid, near a 
mile high. On the Area at the top, which contains only 

6* 
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ftb60t-«ii ftcftr, a stttpendimr rock rises to the hc&glit of SOd 
feet, and terminates with a flat surfaee at the top^whicii 
affords an extensiTO and delightful prospeet* 

In the Vicinhy of Sallsbarf, there is a remarkable stone 
wall, the top of which approaches wkhfai one foot of the 
siir&ce of the ground. It is laid in cement, plMtersd on 
both sides^ d2 inches thick, and 12 or IS hi^. The length 
of what has been discovered is, SCO ftet 

History. In 1 650 a settlement was made near Albe« 
marie sound hy some planters from Virginia. Narth and 
South Carolina were included under one f^rermiteiit^ but 
were separated in 1729. • 
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OvunUe: 

Abbeville 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Chariettoti 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Colleton 

Darlington 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Oeofgetows 

Greenvi^ 

Horry 

Ker«haw 



Chitf twm* 

Abbeville 

Barnwell 

Beaafort 

Charleston 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Dorchester 

Darlington 

Ed^eld 

WinnsboTougb 

Georgetown 

GrcenvlUe 

Conwayboroogh 

Camden 



Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexington 

Msri<m 

Marlborough 

Newbury 

Orangeburgh 

Pendleton 

Richland 

Spartsnburgh 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsbargh 

Tofk 



Chief t9ntmM* 

Lancaster 

Laureus 

Granby 

Gilesborpugli 

Marlborough 

Kewbury 

Orangeburgh 

Pendleton 

Cot.tfa*fA 

SpartaabiB)gii 

SUtesTJlk 

Union 

Williamsburgh 

Tdrk 



Chief towns. Columkiti is the seat of goyemment It 
is pleasantly situated (^ the Congaree | 130 miles NN W* 
of Charleston. It is a flourishing town^ regularly laid oat^ 
and handsomely built, and contains a state house and. a 
number of elegant public edifices. Population 9,000. ^ 

Charleston is much the largest town, and the prindpal 
emporium, not only of South CaroHna, but also of a consi- 
derable part of North Carolina. It is situated on a tongue 
of land formed by the confluence of Cooper wod Ai^lcy 
riyers, t miles froiathe ocean, {t is regularly laid out^ 
well built, contains 17 houses of public worship, rarious 
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other pablie buildings; and ii a pboeof much wealth la^ 
conmierce. Pop. 34)800. 

Cfeorgeiawny on Winyaw bay, IS miles from the seas 60 
NN£. of Charleston^ has considerable trade. Pop. 3^000. 

Camden is sitaated at the head of navigation on tho 
Wateree, 35 NC of Columbia } Beaufotif on an island 73 
ttilMSW. of Charleston. 

Education, South Carolina College^ at Columbia^ a well 
endowed and respectable instituti^^ is liberally patroniz- 
ed by the state. 

J9M»demk» have been established in various places. The. 
state has appropriated S0|000 dollars annually for the sup* 
port of free schools. 

Hivem. The Savannah separates this state from 
Georgia. 

The Saiiktee is the largest river of South Carolina* It is 
fiMined bf the CongmrMe and Waterte* Steamboats go up 
to Columbia on the Congaree, and boats to Camden ontte 
Wateree. 

The Feieeit navigable for boats about 200 miles. 

Some of the* other rivers are the Wactamaw^ CoopiTf 
AMeify EdudOf and Cambahee. 

Cantd. A canal 33 miles long connects Cooper river 
with the Santee. 

^Mands. Among the islands on the coast are StMivan^s 
Jam^\ J(Ai^$, EdUto, 8t Helena, F^nrt Uagal 

Moiadains. The AUe^mny mountains extend through 
the western part of the state. The principad summit in %m 
Carolina is Table mountain. 

ESaiory^ This state, together with North Carolina and 
Georgia,' was first granted to the Earl of Clarendon and 
others in i6e3. It. wa^ formed kao^ separate government 
in 1739. 



GEORGIA. 

#»wfir. Cmmiiee, Chief towtu* 

Baldwin MiusDasvxua Burke Waynesborouglk 

Bryan C. H. Camden St. Marir^s 

BttUpck ^Utetburgh Chatham SavuioAh 
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Watkinsville 


M'Intosh 


Darien 


Applineton 
Springneld 


Montgomery 


Vernon 


Morgan 


MadiSon 


Elberton 


Oglethorpe 


Lexington 


C.H. 


I'ulaski 


Hartford 


Garnesville 


Putnam - 


Eatonton 


firunffwick 


Richmond 


Augusta 


Greensborough 


Scriven 


Jacksonboroagb 


8parta 


Tattnall 


C.H. 


Jefferson 


Telfair 


Tclfairton 


MonticelU 


Twiggi 


Maricm 


Louisyille 


VTarren 


V/arrenton 


Clin ton 


Washington 


Sandersville 


Dublin 


Wayne 


C.H. 


Riceborough 


Wilkes 


Washington 


Lincoltun 


Wilkinson 


Irwinton 


Daniehville 







Claxke 

Columbia 

Efiini^am 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Franklin 

Glynn 

Greene 

Hancock 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jones 

Laurent 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Chief townn, MiUedgeville is the seat of government. 
It is a flourishing town» pleasantly situated on the Oconee 
3W miles by the river fi-om the sea, 160 WNW- of Savan* 
nah, and contains an elegant state house, a penitentiary) 
and an arsenal, all of brick. Population 2,100. 

S.ivannahj on the river Savannah, 17 miles fi-om its 
mouth, is the emporium of the state, and a place of extent 
sive commerce. A large part of the city was burnt in 
Jan. 1820, Population 7,500. 

Jiuguata^ on the Savannah, 340 ^miles above the city of 
Savannah, by the river, and 123 hj land, is a flourishing 
town. Immense qu»ntiiies of cotton, also tobacco and oth- 
er produce, are collected here and conveyed down the river 
to Savannah. Population about 4,000. 

l>ar«>nis'a flourishing commercial town near the mouth 
of the Alatamaha. 

Among the other towns are Feietsburg on the Savannah, 
53 miles above Augusta ; Washington 50 WN W of Au- 
gusta ; LouisviUe, 110 NW. of Savannah ;iSipflrf a, 25 NE. 
of MiUedgeville ; Montirello, 35 NW of MiUedgeville; 
Greensborough, 38 N. of MiUedgeville ; 8L J^ary% in the 
south-east corner of the state. 

Education, Thei ens a college at Athens, 94 WNW. of 
Augusta, styled Franklin Ck^lkgtj and pix>vision i» nmde 
for an academy in each county. 
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Utoetv. Tbe largest rivenr are iht Savaiii mfl ^i - ^m he ei^ 
JUa(kmah»f St^Ukt^ Oakmul^eei Oeanee^ SI* Mkri^»i Ktnljl 
Chatahoethee^ TMapoosa^ and Cooler. 

Isiandg* The principai ialamb are Tybee^ WamumjOi' 
sabaWf 8L Caiherine% Sapello, 1^. Siino»% Jektfl^ and 
Cumberland. 

Minerul waters. There are several valuable mineraf 
springS) bvrl the most celebraied are Indian Springs^ l^ 
miles from Monticello. These springs are muoh resorted 
to in sommer. 

Indiam* The Creek JMiam inhabit the western and 
southwestern parts of the state ; and the north weiktero pari 
is included in the Cherokee county. . 

ERstory. The first settlement by the Englivh in Geor« 
gia^ was made at Savannah, in 1733, by 160 persons^ un*^ 
der the superintendance of James Oglethorpe. 



AutAQga 

Baldwin 

Bibb 

Blount 

Byti^ 

Clark 

Conectih 

Covington 

Balla» 

fiecaitur 

Frwiklm 

Green 

Henry 

Jfftckson 

JefinersoR 

Lauderdale 

Ijawrence 
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Chief fvm9* Countie— 



Washington 
Blakely 
Centre ville 
Blonntavilie 

Woodttown 
Sparta 

CAHAW«a 

Ihisselville 

Erie 



Riyton 

Florence 

Moulton 



Limestone 

Madison 

Marengo 

Bfaritfn 

Montgamery 

Mor|^ 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

St. Clair 

Shelby 

Tuscaloosa 

Washington 

Wilcox 



tShitftMfmm. 

Athena 
HtmtrrtHe 
Wlnte Bluff 

Montgomery 

Somerville 

Mobile 

CUiborne 



Aahville 
ShelbyvlUe 
Tuscaloosa 
St. Stephens 
Canton 



Chief towns. Cahawha^ the seat of government, is sit- 
uated on the Alabama at the junction of the river Cahawba, 
150 N. by £. of Mobile. It was laid out in U19» and Ja 
1S21| contained 1)200 inhabitants* 
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Mobile md Blakely are Uie principal ports. MMki% 
situated at the head of Mobile bay, 33 miles north of its 
entrance into the gulf of Mexico. Population 2,500. 

Blakdy is situated on the east channel of the Mobile, 
1 2 miles E N E, of Mobile. 

Huntsvilte in the northern part of the state, 10 miles 
north of tl^ river Tennessee, and about 230 N- of Cahawba, 
is a flourishing town, situated in a very fertile district. 
Population 1,500. 

Tuscaloosa is a thriving town, at the head of navigation 
on the Black Warrior or Tuscaloosa river, 230 miles N.of 
Mobile. 

Si, Stephen's is a flourishing town at the head of schocm- 
er navigation, on the Tonibig^bee, 1 £0 miles above Mobile. 

Claiborne is a considerable town, at the head of 
schooner navigation on the Al4bama,about 100 miles above 
the gulf of Mexico. 

Florence is a thriving town on the Tennessee, at.the low- 
er end of the Mobile bhoals; about 80 miles W. of Hunts- 
ville. 

Riverc. The two most important rivers are the Ala- 
bama and To ibigbeen which unite 45 miles above Mobile 
bay« to form Mobile river. The Alabama and Tombigbee af- 
ford a schooner navigation upwards of ^'00 miles from the 
gulf of Mexico, and a boat n;ivig<ition far into the interior* 

The other principal river* are the Black WarHor^ Coo» 
sa, Tallapoosa^ Tennessee^ Chatdhoochee^ Cahawba, and 
Conecuh, 

Face of the country. The southern part is low and lev- 
el; the northern is elevated and diversified; in some 
paits mountainous. The Mleghany mountains terminate 
in the northeast part. 

Soil and Produce, A large portion of the soil is very 
fertile, and adapted to the various purposes of agriculture, 
but the staple production is cotton. 

Minerals, Great quantities of excellent coal are found 
in several places; also trow ore. Petrefactions are very 
common in the northern parts. 

Indians, The Cherokees occupy the northeast comer 
of the state; the Creeks the eastern part; the Choctaws 
and Chiekasaws the western. 
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Sdory» Alabama was erected into a teil-itorial 
gOTenitnent in 1817; and into a state in 18.iO. Its 
increase in population has been very rapid: in )810 it 
coQtained less than 10,000 inhabitants^ in 18^0. more than 
127,000. ^ 
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Counties* 


Chief toiums. 


Counties* 


Chief tonom* 


Adams 


Natchez 


Lawrence 


Monticello 


Amite. 


Liberty- 


Marion 


Columbia 


Claiborne 


Port Gibson 


Monroe 


Jacksonville 


Covington 




Perry 




Frdnklm 




Pike 


Hqlmesville 


Gceen 


^ « 


Warren 


Warren 


Hancock. 


"V 


Wayne 


Winchester 


Jackson 


Jacksonville 


Wilkinson 


WoodviUe 


Jefferson 


Greenville 







Chief towns, JVaichez^ on the Mississippi, 320 miles 
by the river, and 1 56 by land, above New Orleans, is much 
the largest town. It is' situated on a bluff or bank, elevated 
about 1 50 feet above the river, and has a flourishing trade. 
Population 2, 00 The country around is fertile, producing 
abundant crops of cotton. 

All the other towns are small. Some of the most con» 
sidersble are H^ashingtonj 6 miles N, by E. of Natchez; 
Port Gibson 35 miles N. by E. of Natchez^ ; Monticello on 
Pearl river, 90 miles E. of Natchez ; Shieldsborpugh on 
the bay of St. Louis, 40 miles NE. of New Orleans.-— 
Elliot, on the Yalo Busha, 130 miles above Natchez, is a 
missionary station among the Choc taws. 

Education Two colleges have been incorporated in this 
state ; Jefferson i:ollege at Washington, and one at Shields- 
borough, 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Mississippi, Pearl, 
PascagoulOf Fazoo, Talp Bufihaj and Black river » 

Face of the country. The southern part is level and 
Tnuch of it sandy, intcispcreed with Cyprus swamps and 
matshes; towards the north it is agreeably diversified, 
but there are no mountains. 



tM* A condderable portioii of the loiithOTiii^ is 
"luiprodttctive ; the rest hM generally e rtrf £Mrtile eaiL^ 
€kdt9n is the staple procHicdon. 

Indimu* The CkUkttmw$inhMt the ^n er thew parts, and 
the (%06ta«s the central and eaateni parts, embraangaoflBe 
very fine tracts of country. These tribes have madie con- 
ttderable advancement in agriculture and other arts ft 
civilized life. 

HUtary, Settlements were commenced about Natchez 
in 1779. In 1800 the territory was erected into a sep a r a te 
government, and in IS 17 it was adodtted into the Ui 
an independent state. 



LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana is formed into 3 divisions ; the 1st includes 
the parishes east of the Mississippi; the 3d the pajrishes 
bordering on the west side of the- Misussippi and on the 
Lafourche ; the 3d the western parishes. 

Fir^i DMiimi. Plaquemine 8t«;BcnMfd 

£• Baton Rouge St Helena Pomt Coupee St. Jaque* 

Peliciana St. Tamany St. Charles Su John Bap^ 

New Orleans WashiRgtoa Third IKvition. 

Sec&ntf Jhvintm Avojwlles Natebitoehcs 

alLsceiision Iberville St. Martins Opeloutas 

i^saioBption laterior La* St Marys OuachHta 

Concordia [fsurche Catahoola Biq>)de 

Chief iottms. JSTew OrieanSy, the capital, is the only large 
town. It is built on theE. bank of the Misusiuppi, 100 miles 
by the river, fram its mouth. It is admirably situated for 
commerce, on one of the largest rivers in the worlds whose 
numerous branches, extending manyhundred miles in dif- 
ferent directions, waft to this port the products of various 
climes. Since it.bas belonged to the United States, it has 
become one of the gfeatest emporiums of commerce in 
America. The city is built on groimd lower than the 
surface of the river, and is protected from intmdation by an 

embankment! called the Z«veet which extends 160 miles lie 
lengths 
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BaUmBougeis «ituatejd on the east bank of the Missis* 
sippi, 150 miles by the river above New Orleans. It is 
built on the first eminence that is seen in ascending the 
Missisiuppi, and is elevated 25 or 30 feet above high wa« 
ter mark. Population i,100. 

^ JUexandria is situated on Red river, 346 miles by water 
WNW.of New Orleans, 180 ina right line,; and 80 WSW. 
of Natchez. It has considerable trade and employs several 
aleam boats. Population 600. 

JMatchitoches^ on Red river^ 80 miles NW. of Alexan* 
driay is a town of some note. 

The other principal towns are St Francis^lle on the 
Mississippi, 80 miles above fiaton Rouge, Donaldsonville 
on the Mississippi below Baton Rouge, Juadisonville on the 
north side of lake Ponchartrain, and St, Martinsville on 
the Teche. 

Education^ There ic a Catholic college in New Or- 
leans, and academies have been established in several 
places, but edtieation has heretofore been much neglected. 
Rivers, The Mississippi ]& the great river of Louisia- 
na ; the 3 other principal rivers are Red river, Ouachitta 
or Wdchittaj and Sabine river. Red river rises in Mexico 
.from the Rocky mountains, and joins the Mississippi. 240 
miles above New Orleans. It is navigable 8 months in a 
year for large steam boats to Alexandria^ and for small 
boats to Natchitoches. 

Ailfong the other rivers are Pearly Tensaw^ Lafov^che^ 
Jtehafalaya^ Teche. Vermillion^ Merinentau, and Valcasiu* 
Lakes, The principal lakes are Ponchckrtrain^ Man* 
repaSf Borgne, Mermentauy Ristineau and Sabine. 

Face of the country* All the southern part of the state 
is low and* lev«l, consisting of marshes and low prairie 
land. This extensive tract is intersected by numerous 
bays, lakes, and rivers. Around the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi the country is one continued swamp, destitute of 
•trees, and covered with a species of cOarse reeda. The 
northwest part is moderately uneven. More than one 
fiftn of the whole surface is liable to be inundated by the 
overflowing of the rivers« 

7 
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8o%L The lands, which are ctritirated, lie upon the ci- 
Tert, tfbd are extremely rich. 

Frodnetim^. Cotton^ mgar^ and rice are the tnoftt iffi- 
portam productions. 

History. This country was explored by La Salle, a 
Frenchman, in 1682, and named Louisiana in hwolir of 
Louis XlV. A French settlement was begun at Ibcnrilie in 
1699. It was ceded to Spainvin ir6«,and restored to 
France, in 179S, In 1803 it was purchased of France by 
the United States for g 1 5,000,000. 

The state of Louisiana was adtnitted into thre Union in 
1812. It comprises but a small part of the country pur- 
chased of France. The other parts are the state of JOs- 
fourt, the territory of Arkansas, and the vait unsettled 
Urritory of Missouri. 

WESTERN STATES. 

The Westem States are Tennessee, J&ntuekyyOhiOfIn» 
diana^ Illinois^ and Missouri, 

Rivers^ These states are watered by tlie great rWer 
Miseissippi and its numerous branches. The principal 
tributary rivers on the eastern side are the Ohioj Ttmasseef 
Cumberland, and lUinois. J 

The Ohm ia a beautiful river, formed by the confiu^ce 
of the Monongahela and Alleghany, «t Ptttitburg. After! 
course of about 950 miles, it flows into tlie Mississippi* 
Its current is gentle^ and no where broken by falls,! except 
at Louisville. At some seasons, vessels of 200 or 300 tons 
descend the river from Pittsburg. ) 

The Tennessee is upwards of lOOd miles long, and is na- 
vigable for boats throughout nearly its whole extent. 

The CwwherlanA is navigable for large vessels to Nash- 
ville, 200 miles, and for b'oatb of 15 tons, 500 miles. 

The niinxAS has a gentle, unbroken current, and affords 
lM>at navigation from the Mississippi almost to lake Mi- 
chigan. 

JPflce of the country. The eastern parts of Tennessee 
and Kentucky are mountainous ; the rest of the country 
is for the most part but moderately uneven. 

Prairies. One of the most remarkable* features of the 
western country consists in extensive prairies^ which are 
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tracts of land entirely destitute of trees, and covered with 
rank grass, in some parts nwre than 6 feet high. Some of 
these tracts are not larger than a common fields while oth- 
ers extend lieirther tfaui the eye can reach. Their sur&ce 
is generally leyel,^and the soil of a great part of them verf 
rich. ) 

Climaie. The climate, is generally temperate and heal- 
thy, it is milder than in the same paralleU of latitude east 
of the Alleghany mountains. 

Froductions. The productions are yarious. Some «f 
the most important 9Te wheat f Indian cornjryej barley f9J^ 
hemp. Various kinds of fruit are cultivated. CaUle are 
numerous. In the southern parts cotton and tobacco are 
important producti<His. 

Commerce. The commerce of the Westeni States cen* 
tres chiefly at New Orleans. The northern and eastern 
y^ ' parts have considerable trade with New-York, PhiladeU 
phia, and Baltimore. J r"^ 

Toirras. The principal towns are Cti?c«nna<t| Bt^ LouUf 
l^exington^ , LouisvUle^ and JX^ishville, > 
/ Manufactures. Manu^ctured have of late been intro- 
i duced to a considerable extent, particularly in Ohio and 
Kentucky. The most important manufacturing towni|, 
west of Pittsburgh, are Cincinnati^ and Lexington. 

religion. There are various denominations, but the 
most numerous are Fresbyterians,MHhodists, and Baptiets. 
Settkment. But a few years since, this part of the Union 
was a wilderness^ inhabited only by Indians and wild 
beasts. It has been very rapidly settled, chiefly by emU 
grants from the Atlantic states. The population of these 
5 states, in If 90, was only 110,000; in 1820, 1,750,000. 
Jinti^itiee. Throughout the western parts of America 
: / are to be seen monuments of the ancient inhabitants. They 
extend from the great lakes to the gulf of Mexico, and 
from the Alleghany mountains to the Pacific ocean. 
They consist of mounds of earth, fortifications, and walls, 
of various forms and dimensions. No hewn stone or bricks 
are to be seen. They are found on the valleys of large 
streams, on elevated plains, and sometimes on hills. Trees 
several hundred years old, are seen, in many instances, 
growing out of them. Their origin and history are entirely 
unknown*. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Bivition. The Camberland moantaini divide tint itatc 
into 3 partS) Bast and We$t Tennessee. 

East lennessee. 



Cwnti^ ' 


Chieft^fu* 


C«imfff«. 


Cliieftth^m* 


Andmon 


Clinton 


Jefferson 


Dandridge 


BiecUoe 


PikeviUe 


Knox 


Knozvklle 


Blsunt 


Mary ri lie 


Blarion 


Marion 


CunpbeU 


Jacksonboro 


M*Minn 


^ Calhoun 


Carter 


Elizabeth town 


Monroe 


TeUico Plaiiu 


CUibome 


Tazewell 


Morgan 




Cocke 


Newport 


Rhea 


Washington 


Granger 


Butledg^ 


Roane 


Kingston 


Greene 


GreenTiUe 


Sevier 


Sevierville . 


Hamiltott 




Sullivan 


Blountaville 


Hawkina 


Bogenrille 


Washington 


Jonesborough 




West Tennessee. 


- 


Cwntie: 


Ckuftomu. 


Countiej^ 


CMe/towtu* 


Bedford 


Shelbyyillfi 


Overton 


Monroe 


Davidson 


NaahviUe 


Perry 




Dickson 


Charlotte 


Robertson 


Springfield 


Franklin 


Winchester 


Rutherford 


MuRrasESBOB 


Odes 


Pulaski 


Shelby 




Hardin 




Sumner 


Gallatin 


Hickman 


Vernon 


Smith 


Carthage 


Humphries 


Keynoldsburg 


Stuart 


Dover 


Jackson 


Williamsburg 


Wayne 




Lawrence 


Lawrenceburg^- 


Wilson 


Lebanon 


Lincoln 


Fayettcville 


Williamson 


Franklin 


Montgomery 


Clarkesville 


White 


Sparta 


Maury 


Columbia 


Warren 


M'MinnvIlIe 



Chief towns, Murfreesborough^ the seat of goven^ 
ment, is pleasantly situated, 33 miles SE. of Nashvillei 
and is a thriving town, 

MishviHe is a Oourishing town, and the largest town in 
the state. It is situated on the Cumberland, in a fertile 
and populous country, and contains upwards of d«000'in- 
habitants.— The other most considerable towns in West 
Tennessee are Franklin^ FayetteviUe. ShelhyvilUy Colainm 
biay ClarkesvUUf Carthage^ and OtUlatin. 
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BSMJtvilUf the largest town in East Tennessee, is plea- 
tamly situated on the Holston. Population about 3,000.— 
The other principal towns, in East Tennessee, are Jones* 
horoughj CireenvilUi and RqgersviUe. 

Education. OreenviUe eoUege^ 75 miles £. of Knoxvillet 
is the most respectable seminary in the state, and has about 
70 students. Colleges have also been incorporated • at 
IGwxvilkf ^ashviUe, and in Wiashington county. 

Rivirs, The Mississyjpi forms the western boundary 
of this states The two other great rivers are the Tennessee 
and Cumberland, Some of tlie smaller ones are the Huistonf 
Clinch, French Broad, JVotahackyj Hiwassee, aud Duck, 

Mountains, The Cumberland mountains run from 
SW« to N£. through the middle of the state, and the M' 
leghanies extend along the eastern parts. 

Face of the country. The western part is level or un- 
dulating} the middle hilly $ and the eastern part} called 
East Tennessee, abounds in mountains, many of them lof- 
ty, and presenting a grand and picturesque sceneiy. 

Soil. The western part has generally a black, rich 
soil ; in the middle there is much excellent land ; the inoun* 
tains in the eastern part are lean, but there are many 
fertile valleys. 

Curiosities. The Whirl or Suck^in the Tennessee, 
where it breaks through the Cumberland mountains, is a 
great curiosity. It is near the southern border of the state. 
The river is here compressed to about 70 yards. Just as 
it enters the mountain, there projects from the northern 
shore, a large rock, against which the water is thrown 
with great violence and rebounds around the point of the 
rock» an4 produees the iifhirl»— There are several remark- 
able caves* 

Indians. The Chiekasaws posses^ all the western part 
of the state between the Mississippi and the Tennesseeik 
The Cherokees own a large tract near the southeast part, 
on both sides of the Hiwasaee river. They are considera* 
blv advanced in civilization. Brainerd^ 140 miles WSW. 
of Knoxville, is a missionary station. 

History. Some settlements in Tennessee were formed 
ahout 1 775, It formed a part of North Carolina till 1 790 ; 

atod in 1796, it was erected into a state. 

7* 
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KENTUCKY. 
KENTUCKY. 




CwntieM, 


Chtef fotrat. 


CWnfiet. 


Chief tomnt. 


Adair 


Columbia 


Harden 


Bllzabethtown 


Allen 


Scott sville 


Hopkins 


Madisonville 


BarrcB 


Glasgow 


Jessamine 


NicholasTiUe 


Bath 


Owingsville 


Jefferson 


Louisville 


Boone 


Burlington 


Knox 


Barboursville 


Bracken 


Augusta 


Livingston 


Smithland 


Brackenbrldge 


Hanlensburg 


Lewis 


Clarksburg 


Bourbon 


Paris 


Lincoln 


Stanford 


Butler 


Morgantown 


Logan 


Russellville 


Bullet 


Shepherdsville 


Mason 


Washington 


Clarke 


Wiochest<^ 


Mercer « 


Danville 


Casey 


Liberty 


Madison 


Richmond 


Campbell 


Newport 


Monroe 




Christian 


Hopkinsville 


Muhlenburgfa 


Greenville 


Cumberland 


Burkesville 


Montgomery 


Mount Sterling 


Clay 


Manchester 


' Nicholas 


Carlisle 


Caldwell 


EddyviUe 


Nelson 


Bairdstown 


Qavtes 


Owensborough 


Ohio 


Hartford 


Estill 


Ervine 


Owen 




Vayetto 


Lexington 


Pulaski 


Summerset 


Franklin 


Fbavktort 


Pendleton 


Falmouth 


Flemings 


Flemingsburg 


Rockcastle 


Mount Vernon 


Floyd 


Frestonville 


Scott 


Georgetown - 


Gallatin 


Port WiUiam 


Shelby 


Shelbyville . 


Grant 




Simpson 




Greenup 


Greenupsburg 


Todd 




Green 


Greensburgh 


Trigg 


~ 


Grayson 


Litchfield 


Union 


Morganfield 


Garrard 


Lancaster 


Wayne 


MonticeHo 


Harlan 




Washington 


Sprinp^field 


Hart 




Warren 


Bowling Green 


Henrjr 


Newcastle 


Whitley 


^ 


Harrison 


Cynthiana 


Woodford 


YersaiUes 


Henderson 


Henderson 







Chief towns, Frankfort^ the seat of government, is sit- 
uated on Kentucky river, 60 miles above its confluence 
-with the Ohio. Population 1,700. 

Lexington^ the largest town, is pleasantly situated, on a 
branch of the Elkhorn, 32 miles £S£. of Frankfort. It is 
handsomely built, chiefly of brick, and is one of the great- 
est manufacturing towns ki the western states. The couix- 
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tfy around is level and extremely fertile, and the vicinity 
is much admired for its rich and beautiful scenery. Pop- 
ulation 5,300. 

Louismlle't situated at the rapids of the Ohio, 52 miles 
W. of Frankfort, is the second town in size^and has an 
extensive commerce. 

RusseUviUej 190 miles SW. of Lexington, is situated in 
a very fertile country. Population 1,700. The other most 
considerable towns are MaysvUley Washington^ Bairds^ 
town, PariSf Danville, Georgetown^ J^Teivporty Winchester, 
and HopkinsvUle. 

Education. Transylvania Univer$iti/i at Lexington, is a 
floarishing institution, and has a law school, and a medical 
school connected with it. 

Rivers. The Ohio bounds the state on the north, the 
Mississippi on the west, and the Big Sandy on the east. 
The Tennessee and Cumberland flow through the western 
pait. The other principal rivers are the Kentuclct/y Green, 
Barren, and Ldcking, 

Face of the country. The eastern counties are mouiw 
tainous, those on the Ohio are hilly, the rest of the country 
is partly level, and partly undulating. 

8oii» Much of the soil is very excellent 5 particularly 
in the country for fifty miles around Lexington ; also a dis- 
trict in the southwest, between Green and Cumberland 
rivers.— All the level and undulating parts lie upon an 
immense bed of limestone, usually about 8 feet below the 
sur&ce. In dry seasons the inhabitants in many parts suf- 
fer inconvenience from the scarcity of water. 

Salt Springs. There are several valuable salt springs, 
from which salt is manufactured, for the supply not only of 
Kentucky, but also of a great part of Ohio and Tennessee. 
-i-At Harrodsburgh, 30 miles S W. of Lexington, there is 
a mineral springs from which Epsom salt is obtained. 

Curiosittes. The caves in the SW. part of the state 
are great curiosities. One styled Mammoth cave, ISO miles 
S W. of Lexington, is said to be 8 or 10 nules long, with a 
great number of avenues and windings. 

Cumberland, Kentucky, and Dick's rivers have excavat- 
ed the earth so as to form abrupt precipices and deep gulfs. 
The precipices formed by Kentucky river are in many pla- 
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ces awfuUy'sublime, presenting perpendicular banks of SO 
feet of solid limestone, surmounted with a steep and diffi* 
cult ascent, four times as Kigh. 

History. The first settlement was made in Kentucky, 
in 1 773, bj CoL Daniel Boone. It formed a part of Vir- 
ginia till 1790 ; and in 179i, was admitted into the Union 
as an independent state. 
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Cauntiei* 

Adams 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Champaign 

Clark 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 

Cuyahoga 

Dark 

Delaware 

7ai^field 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Callia 

Geauga 

Guernsey 

Green 

Haroilttm 

Harrison 

Highland 

Hocking 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 



Chief towns. 

West Union 

Jefferson 

Athens 

St. Clairt ?ille 

Ripley 

Hamilton 

Urbana 

Springfield 

Williamsburg 

Wilmington 

New Lisbon 

Coshocton 

Cleveland 

Greenville 

Delaware 

New Lanca9ter 

Washington 
( FranklintOD 
\ Columbus 

Gallipolis 

Chardon 

Cambridge 

Xenia 

Cincinnati 

Cadiz 

Hillsborough 

Logan 

Huron 

Jackson 

Steubenville 



Countiei. 

Knox 
Lawrence 

lacking 
Logan 

Madison 

Medina 

Meigs 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Muskingum 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Shelby 

Stark 

Trumbull 

Ttfscarawas 

Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wood 



Cfdeftcrmt, 

Mount Vcmoa 

Burlington 

Newark 

BelyiHe 

New Londoa 

Mecca 

Olive 

Troy 

Woodsfield 

Dayton 

Morgsn 

Zanesville 

Somerset 

Circleville 

Piketon 

RsTenna 

Saton 

Mansfield 

Cbillicothe 

Sandtijskx 

F<H*t8moutk 

Hardin 

Canton 

Warren 

N. Philadelphia 

Union 

Lel»anon 

Marietta 

Wooster 

Waynesfield 



Chief towns, Cohamhus^ the seat of government, was 
first laid out in 1812. It is situated in the iilcioto, in the 
central part of the stat^, 45 miles. N. of Chillicothe, and 
contains a handscmie state house. Population 1,500, 
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Cineinnaliiu tht largest town in Jhe Western States. 
It is pleasantly situated on the Ohio, 465 miles below 
Pittsburg by water, 30<) by land, it is a veny flourishing town, 
regularly laid out, handsomely built of brick, and has a 
flourishing trade, and extensive manufactures. Pop. 9,6(X). 

Chillicothe, on the Scioto, 90 miles £. by N. of Cincin- 
nati, is the second town in size, and has considerable trade 
and manufactures. Pop. 2,400. 

SteubenviUef on the Ohio, 38 miles by land below Pitts* 
burg, and Zanesville^ on the Muskingum, 60 miles E. 
of Columbus, have flourishing manufactures, and contain 
each upwards of 2,000 inhabitants. 

Circlevillej on the SciotO; 24 miles S. of Columbus, it 
remarkable on account of its site. It is built on two large 
ancient forts, one a circle, the other a square. The otl^er 
principal towns are •^ari^^^a^/^ayf on, t/V%tt7 Lancaster j JV^ 
Lisbon^ 8t ClairsvUUy JJthana^ Lebanon^ and GaUipolis^ 

Education. The principal literary institutions are the 
Ohio University at Athens, and the Medical GoUege at 
Cincinnati. 

Rivers, The Ohio forms the southern boundary. The 
principal rivers flowing into the Ohio, in this state, are the 
JHuskingumj Hockhockings Scioto^ and Miami, 

The largest that flow into Lake Erie are the Maumee, 
Sandusky^ and Cuyahoga, 

Face of the country. The eastern and south-eastern parta 
are hilly and broken, but there are no high mountains ; the 
other parts are generally level op moderately uneven j in 
some parts marsby. • • 

Soil. A large proportion of the soil is fertile. The 
country watered by the Scioto and the Great and Little 
Miamies, is accounted the best. 

Minerals. Iron ore, coaly limestone, and freestone are ' 
abundant. There are valuable saUspringSy near the Scioto 
and Muskingum. 

Antiquities. Ohio contains many of those remarkable 
fortsand mounds, which are found, throughout the western 
country. . Some of the most considerable of these memo- 
rials of the ancient inhabitants are at Marietta, Worthing- 
ton, CirclevillefGranville, and on Paint Creek, 18 miles 
SW. of Chillicothe. 
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llbfory. Okfe has bad a yery rapid growth. Theftntiftp 
gular aeitlcneiil was made at Marietta m 1788, but it did 
not increase rafiidly till 1795. It wa^ erected into a state 
m 1803, and in 1820, ccmtained a {xipulation of 581,000. 



Cl«rk 
Crawford 

DaYiet 

0earbom 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Fayette 

Franklio 

GibftOQ 

Green 

Hairimn 

Hen^ 

Jackion 

Jcflfenna 

Jennings 

Knox 

Lawrence 

Marion 

MartA 

Monroo 

Morgfin 



INDIANA. 

Chief Iswiit. Ctiimtie§» Chie/tovM, 



Cbsflestown 
MoitttSlerliag 

Washinpton 
Lawrenceburg 



Portcrarillc 

Connersrille 

Brookvllle 

Princeton 

CoT^'don 

Brownstowa 



yanoM 



Palestine 

IVOIASOFOLTft 

Hindoortan 
Blooroington 



Owen. 

Orango 

Perry 

Pike 

rm-ke 

Posey 

Putnam 

Eandolph 

Ripley 

Scott * 

Spencer 

Sullivan 

Shelby 

Switzerland 

Vanderburg 

Union 

Vigo 

Wabaab 

Warwick 

Washington 
Wayne 



Spencer 

Paoli 

Rome 

Petersburg 

Springfield 

Winchester 

Versailles 

Lexingtoa 

Eockport 

Carlisle 

Vevay 
BvaoayiUs 

Terre Haute 

BrookviUe 

Salem 

Ccntreville 
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Towng. The towns in Indiana are small, and all^of them» 
except Vincennes, have been recently settled. 

Jndianopolis^ the seat of government, is about 1 10 miles 
N. of Louisville, Kentucky. It was first laid out in 1821* 

VincenneSi on the Wabash, about 100 miles from the 
Ohio, is the oldest town. 

Madistm^ on the Ohio, 65 miles SW. of Cincinnati, is 
one of the largest and most flourishing towns. 

Vevay^ on the Ohio, 32 miles E. of Madison, was settled 
by Swiss. ' Here arc vineyards which yield annually from 
5, to 8,000 gallons of wine. 

Cor^n, the late seat of government is 25 miles W. 
of Louisville, 
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Biten, The Ohio forms ^le southefti bouiidarjr. The 
•ther large river is the Wafni^h, which is navigable for boats 
400 miles* Other rivers are White river, WhUewe^trj 
Tippecanoe, IUinai9, and St, Josepk^s. 

Face of the country. Near the Ohio the country is hilly, 
fcrther north generally level, and abounding in extensive 
prairies. 

Caves. There are several caves, some of which are of 
tonsiderable extent, and contain sahpetre, Epsom salts, 
tiKl stalactites. 

IKsiory.' Vincennes was settled in 1730 by the French 
from Lower Canada ; but few settlements, ho we ver» were 
made in the country till since 1800. In 1816 h was erect- 
ed xMo a state* 
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Counties 


Chieft9wn9» 


CounH^s, 


f^hieftotme. 


Alexander 


America 


Madison 


EdwarcUville 


Bond 


Greenville 


Monroe 


Harri*»onviile 


€ltrk 


Aurora 


Montgomery 


Hamilton 


Gravfiwd 


Pakatine 


Pike 


Coles ;Grove 


^£d wards 


Albkm 


Fope . 


Golconda 


Fayette 


Yakdaita 


Bandolph 


KMskaskia 


Franklin 


Frankfort 


St. Clair 


BellviUe 


OalUtin 


ShawneetowQ 


Sangamon 


Sprmgiiild 


Green 


Carrolton 


Union 


Jonesbor^ugb 


Hamilton 




Washington 


Covington 


iackson 


Brownsrille 


Wayne 


%# 


itfktwm 


Fairfield 


White 


Carmi 


Johnson 


Vienna 







Totems. All the towns in this state are small^ and most 
of them very recently settled. 

FandaUa, the seat of government^ is pleasantly situated 
on the Kaskafekia, 65 miles N£« of St. Louis. It is a new 
and flourishing town, and contains a state house and state 
bank. 

BdwardsvillB, about 70 miles N. of St Louis, is one of 
the largest and most fionrishing towns. 
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tSsuikaskiat on the river Kaskaskia, 6 miles east of the 
Mississippi} was formerly the scat of government, and is 
one of the most considerable towns. Some of the other 
most important towns are Shawneeton, BroumsmUey Coko* 
ktOt and America. 

Miven. The Mississippi bounds this state on the west, 
the Ohio on the south, and the Wabash forms apart of the 
eastern boundary. 

The lUinais has the most of its course in this state, and 
affords a boat navigation to within a few miles of lake Mi- 
chigan. 

Some of the other rivers are the JCaskadciay Mtml^ 
SalhiBf Little Wabaahy and Rock river. 

Face of the country. The fuceof the country is gcnc^ 
ally level or moderately uneven. This state is remarkable 
for its extensive prairies^ which comprise as much as one 
half or two thirds of the whole country. 

Salt springs are found in several places, and in the 
neighbourhood of Shawneetown there are extensitc salt 
works. r 

Minerals. Coal occurs in great abundance. Lead, iron, 
and copper are also found. 

, History. Kaskaskia. and Cahokia were settled by the 
French about 1756. Almost all tlxe settletnents, *nade bf 
the citizens of the United States, have been form\:d since 
1800. In 1818, Illihpis was erected into a state. 

MISSOURI. 

Countiee* Chief tinm§* Counties. ChieftoTons. 

Boone Columbia Madison Fredericktown 

CalKway Cote-sanshDes- Montgomery Pinkney 

Cape Girardeau Jackson [sein New Madrid Wincliester 

Cooper Booneville Pike Louisiana 

Chariton Chariton ' St. Charles St. Charles 

Franklin Newport St. Genevieve St. Genevieve 

Howard Franklin St. liouis St.. Louis 

Jefferson Haroulaneum Wash'mgton Potosi 

Lincoln Moaroc .Wayne Greenville 

Thwns. St. Louis^ on the Mississippi, 18 miles belo'W t\ 
junction of the Missouri, is the largest town. It is 
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toQiit^ig piMMf ftdndrablf litoatdd for trade, 
near the j«iiictioo oftiie great mera MiaaiasipJ)!, Misauurif 
and lilinoia. Popuiation 4/»600. 

M. £^ri£8 is fitiiated on die MisSKHirii 18 mH^ NWt 
afScLiMiia. 

Fr^mlMnf m the aoarHi hankof ihe Mi««ouri» 175 lailea 
W. of St Louis, is situated in a veiy fertile diwrict aod 
ia a Acuriahiiig town. 

FatoM^ 60 aaiks SW. of SA. Louiai k situated la Ibd 
ccatf e of tJie mining district. 

MsrcuioTieumy on the Mississippi, 30 miles helow St. 
liaaia, and ^. •Oentmemf 30 miles be]o<w Uerculanieiuny 
aire the ^ncipal depota of the lead mmes. 

Mivers. TJie Miuifimfppi forms the eaMern boundarjr. 
Tibe two Qtbcr gneat iiver« ace the Mmouri and .Osage* 
S«iiie of the smatter ones ane Ckarktun^ Orandej Merrif 
war, aod St. Frmtieia. 

Face of ihe C4iuntry* The fa^e ^ tiie oMiot? y ia g^eat* 
}f devfrsified with plains, prairies, foresta, and barren 
pnd rocky hills, yet there are no higlA mountains. 

8qU. ' The soil on the rivers is geaeraliy very rich ; jEit 
a distance from them, much of the land is poor. 

IjboA minnu The &moua lead mines of Missonri JJe 
about 40 miles west of the MisaissippL They are among 
the richest aod mo6t ^extensive in the wodd. The «ij»r 
district contains about 3^000 square miles. The soil 
18 poor, and the surface is rolling, like a body of water in 
gentle agitation. About 1,100 pei*sons are employed in 
the mines, and the quantity of lead obtained, in 1818, waa 
estimated at 4,000,000 <pouncis. 

Hidorj^. Missouri formerly constituted a part of the 
country of Louisiana* It was admitted into the UniQii 
aa an independent atste 4n 189 1. 

Florida was divided in 1763 into &at and West ?]orii. 
da* but i^ «ow formed into one goyernruent. 

&ieftQ\pn9* Pen&acoia^tm l^enoacola bay, 50 miles E«' 
of Mobile, is the largest town. It h is a healthy situdtioo 
and an excellent harbour. Population about 3}000» 
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8L JBltigustifWy an the Atlandc, contains about 500 hmu 
CS) built of stone formed by the concretion of shells. 

Rivers. The piincipal river is the St, John\ which 
is large, and navigable about 300 mDes. Some of the 
other rivers are the ^ppalachicola, 8t, Mark^ Suwaney^ 
Conecuh^ and Per£fu/o,-*The Oktfonoco swamp lies partly 
in Florida and partly in Georgia. 

Florida in its general aspect and climate resembles the 
low country of the southern states^ It is mostly level or 
moderately uneven^ and a considerable proportion of the 
soil is fertile* 

It is remari&able for the majestic appearance of its for- 
est trees, and the brilliant colours of its flowering shrubs. 
The live oak^ much valued for its timber^ grows here to 
a large size. The magnolias are uncommonly strickmg 
objects. They rise with an erect trunk to the height oi 
100 feet, having a top in the form of a cone, silvered over 
with milk white flowers, 8 or 9 inches in diameter. 

But a very small part of the country has been cultivat- 
ed. It is adapted to cotton^ rice, sugavj indigo^ wanges^ 
olives, figs^ and other fruits. 

Indians* The Seminole Indians are ike prnicipal 
tribe, and possess some of the finest districts. 
. History, Florida was conquered by Spain as early as 
1539. In 183 1 it was ceded by Spain to the United States* 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 



Counties, 



iMcoi 



rne 

Michilimackinack 
Brown ^ 



Chief totone. . 

Detroit 
Mount Ckmenft 
Mlchllimackinack 



Countie$, 

Oftkland 

Crawford 

Monroe 



Chief tottfHM* 
Bloomfield 

Monroe 



Chief towns. Detroit^ the chief town, is delightfully 
situated on Detroit river, between Lakes St Clair and 
Brie, and has some trade, particularly in furs and peltry. 

Michilimaekinack^ a village on an island of the same 
name, 300 xniles NN W. of Detroit, contains upwatdsof 10# 
houses* 
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Miversi The rivers are very sumeroas, bat generally, 
small. They abound in white fish, and the. fisheries are 
very valuable. . 

Face of the country. There are no mountains. The 
country is generally level or gently diversified ; in the 
middle elevated^ descending in all directions. 

The soil is generally fertile, and the climate is pleasant 
and healthy. 

NORTH WEST TERRITORY. 

But very few settlements have yet been made in this 
country. - 

Bivers. > The Mississippi bounds tliis country on th6 
west. The other chief rivers are the Ouiseonsin., Fox^ 
Meuomonie, Chippeway^ Copperminep Bocky^ Montrealf 
8t. Louiif, and St, Croix. 

Face of the country. The northern part bordering oh 
Jake Superior is wild, rough, sometimes mountainous, 
and generally barren^ but the most of the country is but 
xnoderately uneven. 

Soil. Ther^ are excellent alluvial tracts on many of 
the rivers, and much of the upland has a good soil. 

Mmes.^ Mines of Uad and copper are found. 

Indians. Menomanies^ ^ijut^Ao^^F, and some c^hov 
tribes inhabit this country. 
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CounHeB, 



Chief tovnur 

Ai'kans&s 



CountieB. 



Lawrence 
Miller 
Phillips 
Pulaski 



Chief t9vms, 
Davidsonvilfe 



Helena 
Little Rock 



Arkansils 

Clark 

Crawford 

Hempstead 

Independence Batesville 

Towns But a very small part of this extensive coun- 
try is yet settled, and there are no considerable towns. 
IMtU Sock is the seat of government. 
Miviers. The drkarvsds rises from the Rocky mountains^ 



Aid fiowt tfkfoogft thtf irboM exieiR of tlin cotmtrr. If 
n DarigsrMe' f&r bMt^ at some feaaons^ aeairly 3>000 miicft 

The Mississippi and i2e(i river form s p*it of tbt 
lM>iindaf y. The otfter pritidFial rtter» are If Ait^ Stt 
franeis^ afid OagehUiM, 

Face of the country. 8te. For the tfs^e of abool ISO 
fnBes iresit of the MmiiMtpi^r th«^ tfeufitrjr is^ vary kvtl \ 
afterwards it becomes hilly, rockyy and broken. Fftdfks 
are common) some of them of great extent. Much of 
the soil, partknkrly that on the tirers^ie iert&e. 

H(4 Springs. The hot springs^ about 150 miles NW. 
•f Arkan^is, are much visited by invalids: The Witter at 
some seasons is at the boiling point 

There are several Salt Springs ; and abdtit 1,300 miles 
up the Arkans&s is a tract of several mites in extent, cat- 
led the salf prairie^ which is covered to the depth df 6 of 
i inches with pure white salt. 

Indians, The principal tribes of Indians are the (hag* 
&$, Cherokees^ ^uapas, and Chociaws^ 

BfKSOUtll TBRMTORYv 

Missouri Territory comprises all the territory beleftf^ 
to the Vmted Stately which lies west of the Misusaippit 
except what is included in the states of Louisiana si^ 
Missouri, and the territory of Arkansl^. It is a part of 
the country of Louisiana. 

This vast country is a ivfldertiess, having scarcely any 
inhaV)itants except Indiana. It abounds in a variety of 
animals, particularly buffaloes^ which are sometimes seen 
in droves supposed to cdnstst of more than 10^000. A 
part of it is fertile, but a considerable proportion is bar^' 
ten. destitute of trees, and unfit for cultivation. 

Mvers. The J^issouri is the piiocipal river. The 
XSansas^ La Platte^ and FellowstoneySovir into the Missouri^ 
The Missifisippi forms the eastern boundary. West of 
the Rocky mountains are the Columbia with its branches^ 
the MuUnovMh^ Lewis^^ and Clark^s rivers. 

Mrmntains. The Rockif mountains extend through the. 
tottnti7 from north to south. 
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CuHo9Uies^ At the GreatJFklU e/ the vtftssottH, 3,470 
mii^s above its junction with the Mississippi, the river 
descends, in the ^pace of 18 miles, 357 feet. The great- 
est cascade is 87 feet perpendicula;r. 

The place where the Missouri makes its escape from 
the mountains, called the Gates of tke Eacky MountainSy 
1 10 niiles above the falls, presen.s an object of great cu- 
riosity. For the distance of 5j miles the rocks rise per- 
|>endiculariy from ihe water'b edge nearly 1 ,300 feet. The 
river is compressed to the width of 150 yards, and for 3 
mites there is hut one spot on which a man can stand be- 
tween the water and the perpendicular ascent of the 
mountain. 



MEXICO, OR NEW SPAIN. 



Divisions, 


This country i 


ts divided into 15 intendancies 


or provinces. 








Provinces. 


Chief cities. 


Provinces. 


Chief cities, 


Old California 


Lofi-tto 


Guanaxuato 


Guanaxuato 


N. California 


Monterey 
SantH ¥t 


Yalladolid 


Mechoacan 


ISew 'Mexico 


Mexico 


Mexico 


Kew Biscay 


Darango 


Puebla 


Puebla 


Sonera 


Arispe 


Vera Cru» 


Vera Cru« 


St.L.uisPotD8i 


St Luis Potosi 


Oaxaca 


Oaxaca 


Zacatecaa 


Zacatecas 


Yucatan 


Merida 


Guadalaxara 


Guadalaxara 




 


Cit^9. 


Pop. 


CUies. 


Pi^- 


Mexico 


137,000 


Zacatecas 


S3»ooa 


Puebla 


70,000 


Oaxaca 


S4.000 


Guanaxuato 


60,000 


Vera Cruz 


so.ood 


Queretaro 


35.000 


Guadalaxara 


i 90,000 



^ 



/^' .J^eancOf the capital, is the most populous city in North 
America. It is situated in a beamifui valley, elevated 
more than 7,000 feet above the ocean, near the lake Fez- 
Cttco, and the houses are mostly founded on piles. Few 
cities in the world will bear a comparison with this for the 
width and regularity of its streets, and the splendour of its 
edifices. It contains upwards of lOO cburcti^s and vari- 
oija other public buildings, which are rktily decorated* 

8* 
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AieUft ie lot Jlngdos^ ro miles £s£. of Me3Ac<^ U 
situated oo a plain elevated upwards of f ,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The streets are wide sad straight, and 
the houses motUy of stonOi elegant and lofty* 

OuanaxuatOf 140 iniies NW. of Mexico, is famous for 
its silver mines, which are the richest in the world. 

ZacaUcttSf 340 miles NN W. of Mexico, is situated b 
a very mountainous country, and has very rich silver mines. 

Vera Crux^ on the Gult of Mexico, is the port through 
which alnuist all the commerce between Europe and 
Mexico is carried on. / 

JicapulcOy 240 miles S. of Mexico^ is th« principal port 
on the Pacifie ocean, y 

Population, The population was computed, in 1820, 
at 7 or 8 millions, more than one third civilized Indians. 

JReligioru The religion is Momau Catholic. The 
higher clergy are very rich. The archbishop of Mexico has 
a yearly income of ISOgQOO dollars* 

EducutiotL There is a university in the city of Mexi- 
co, composed of 150 doctors in all the faculties. There 
are also colleges in several places. 

Rivers^ Mexico suffers m many parts for the want of 
water and navigable rivers* The largest rivers are th» 
delMfrte, which flows into the gulf of Mexico, and the 
Colorado and Oilop which flow into the Pacific ocean. 7 

Face of the country* A remarkable peculiarity c^^ 
country is its great elevation. The lands on both coasts 
are low. Thence there is a gradual ascent till the coun- 
try attains the elevation of 6,000 or B^OOO feet above the 
level of the ocean, when it spreads out into extensive 
plains, called table land. This elevated l^.Tid is estimated 
to compi*)se three fifths ol the whole country* On these 
pUdnst, mountains occasionally rise, whose tops are covert 
cd with perpetual snow. 

Mmntain^. The Cordilleras cf Mexico at« the high* 
est moontahis in North America. Popocatepetl, the most ^ 
elevated summit, is 17,7*10 feet above the level of the sea« 
CHmate. The climate on the sea coast is hot, and in 
general unhealthy. On the table land at the elevation of 
4, or 5,000 feet, the air is very mild and salubrious; at 
the elevation of upwards of 7y000 ibet; it becomes col* 
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Mmes* Mexico is celebrated for its silver mineSi wbicb 
are said to yield ten tlme« a* much silver as is obtained 
f from all the mines iir Enrope. The '3 principal mines 
are Guanaxuato, Catorce, and Zacatecas. The wholo 
annual produce of the gold and silver mines is estimated 
in favourable years, at upwards of 30 million dollars, j 
/^ 8oU and Productions. Much of the soil is very fertile, 
y The productions consist ot maize, wheat, sugar, indigo^ 
fobaeeo, agave, fruits of different kinds, bananas, manioc, 
wtniUa, cocoa, cochineal^ logwood^ and mahogany. 
History. Mexico was subdued by the Spaniards under 
^ Cortez in 1521, and it has since been a province of Spain^ 
ffbveroed by a viceroy. In 1831, it declared itself inde* 
/pendent. ^ 

r^ GUATIMALA. 
Guatimala is divided into the six following^ provinces* 

Prttvincei. Chief tfftvns. Provinces. Chief tvame. 

Cbiapa Chiapa Honduras Valladolii 

Vera Paz Vera Paz Nicaragua Leon 

Guatinftala Guatimala Cosia Rica Carthage 

Population^ This country is said to be the most popu- 
/ lous part of Spanish America, and to contain I^SOO^OOO. in- 
habitants. 

Chief toivns^ &uatinuda, the capital of the country, is 

situated near Uie Pacific ocean, and has a good harbour* 

^' It is a magnificent place» adorned vitli churches and mo- 

' nasteries, and contains a university, and about 30,000 in* 

Jiabitants. 

JHvers and Lakes. The rivers are numerous, but sauUi 

' The lakes are those of J^aragaa and Leon* 

^ Face of the country. The country is mountainous, an<d 

there are as many as*^30 volcanoes, some of them terrifiot 

Sail and Pre^ductions. The soil is generalliy very ier^lt^ 

and the productions are similar to those of Mexico. In 

K aome three crops of maize are produced in a year. The 

bay of Honduras is celj^rated for /o»g^iC7(MNi and mahegMy^ 

Climate* The climate is, in some parts, sultry, hot, and 

imhealthy ; in others agreeable and salubrious. It is bet* 

1|^r in the western parts than in the eastern. 
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The West India Islands are divided into several groups, 
The most considerable islands are exhibited in the follow- 
il)g table. 

Islands, Lgth. Brdih. Pop. Chief touflU' 

Bahamaum 



Bahama 
Providence 
AbacO) 8cc« 



Cuba 

St Domingo 

Jamaica 
Porto Rico 



} 



15 000 Nassau 



reo 



440 137 



&rtat AniilUs^ 
miles. 
90 6^0,000 Havannah 

700,000 5 ^^^^ "?"^ 
I ftt. Domingo 

360,000 Kingston 
130,000 St. Juan de Porto 

[Rico 
Leward Islands, 



1S4 

110 



43 
36 






rSt Thomas 1 1 
Santa Cruz 19 
Tortola 10 

Anguilla SO 

St. Custatia 
St. Christopher 19 



Nevis 
Antigua 



^ t Montserrat 



^ I.Mariegalante 
< <-Ouadahiupe 
Dominica 



7 

16 

9 



n 

m 

M 

m 



40 
27 
St. Bartholomew 



3 

6 

S 

10 

6' 
6 
11 
5 

37 



5,000 Port Franco 
39,000 Santa Cruz 
llyOOO Road Harbour 

£0,000 The Bay 
S8,000 Basseterre 

9^000 Charleston 
36^000 St. John's 
11,000 
12,000 
115,poo Basseterre 
26,000 Roseau 

8,000 St Bartholomew 



Windward Islands. 



Martinico 
Barbadoes 
St Lucia * 
St. Vincent 
Grenada 
Tobago 
^Trinidad 



36 
18 
25 
13 
17 
24 
7f 



22 
12 
10 
10 
10 
6 
55 



95^00 St Pierre 

90,000 Bridgetown 

14,000 

19,000 Kingston 

22.000 St. George 

16,000 Scarborough 

25,000 Port of Spain 



WEST INBIES* m 

Ltsser JtmiMaf. 
KAfpLTHm 14,000 AsiiDdott 

Cura^oft 0,5(X^ €ura^o«i 

Btren Ayre 

Possessors. Of the above island, St. Dotmngo 19 inde^ 
pendente Cuba and Porto Rico belong to l^ain; 6t« 
Thomas and Santa Cruz to Denmark^ Guadatoupe, IVIar- 
tinico, and Mariegalante to France ^ St. Eustath, Cura^ 
foa, and Buen Ayre to ^Mkerlaiidsf 8t, Bartkulomtw^ 
Sw^eden. Margarita forms a part of Vtnexuda ; iht re« 
mainder belong to Grtent Britain^ 

Inhabitants^ The population of the West Indies amovitM 
to about 2,400,000 ; more than tliiee- fourths Macks. The 
white inhabitants are mostly planters, many of then^ 
wealthy, having large plantuions cultivated by slaves. 

Principal Z^awh. The most considerable islands are 
the 4 Great Antilles, Cuba^ 8t. Domingo, Jamaica^ an4 
JPorto Rico. 

St. Domingo^ or Bispamola^ now called^ by the blacks 
Hayti\ was formerly divided between France and Spain ; 
but the blacks h^ve dnven out the white inhabitantSy and 
established an independent government. 

Chief towns. Uavcrnnah^ the capital of Cuba, is situated 
^ftt the north coast. It has one cf thp best harbours in^ the 
world) and h a place of great trade and opuleece^ Pop^ 
lation abont 60,000. 

St. Jago^ m Coba^ and St. Juan^ m Porto Ricoy are 
large towns. 

Kingsion, the capita! of Jantaica, is the principal town 
in the British West Indies. It has an excellent harboufi 
and a great coimnerce. Population SSiOOO. 

St^ Fierre^ in Martinico, is the most considerable town 
ID the French Islamfs. 

Capit Henry^ St. Domingo^ and TeH au Prini^^ are the 
principal towns in St. Domingo. 

CUmate. The climate » generally hot an4 unhealthy | 
but the heat is much tempered by sea and land breezesK 

Seasons. The seaaone are divided into wet and dr^.^ The 
wet or rainy seasons *are two, one in the springs but tlio 
principal one is in autumn* when the quantity 0S rein is 
Tery, great. Snow and ice are unknown* 
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BurricaneB. From die beginning of August to the latter 
•nd of September, these islands are subject to dreadful 
hurricanes, which rage with great fiiry, and ofien do ex- 
tensive injury. — Earthquakes and violent t/iunrfer and 
Ughtmix^ are also common. 

Soil. The soil of most of the islands is fery fertile. 

Fradudions. The most important production is the 
sugar cauBn which affords great quantities of su^ari also 
rum and molasses. Other productions are coffiB^ cofton^ 

O^r, indigo^ pimento^ coeoo, tobacco^ &c. ; also excellent 
a, as oranges^ lemons, limesj pomegranatesyfine affl^ 
melons, &c. The mountains, abound in valuable trees, at 
eedarSf UgnumvUcBf and mahogany. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 



Divisions. South America includes ^ew 6feiw« 
Venezuela^ Peru^ Chili^ Buenos Jiyres^ Ouiana^ and Fs^ 
gonia. 

Political condition^ JWtr Orenada^ Vemxmela* f^ 
ChiiU TkvA Buenes •tfyr^a, have long been provioc^ 
Bpain^ but have lately declared themselves independ< 
Alt oif them, except Peru, have formed republican Z 
ernments. 

Brazil^ which includes dmazonia, belongs to PortUi 

A part of Chiiana^ is included in Venezuela and a 
in Brazil ; the remainder is divided between tbe I^^ 
JEn^'sft, and French. 

Patagonia is inhabited by independent Indiana. 

PopmaHon. The population, exclusive of indep^n 
Indians, is estimated at about 10 millions. The inl 
tants are composed of various races, as whitesy civii 
IndianSy JSTegroes, Mestizos^ JHulattoes^ and Samboes, 

The civilized, or subdued Indians, are numerous 
many of them are slaves. The MeMitos are descendai 
the whites jtnd Indians^ and the Samboes of the In 
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land Negroes. Ai all Spanish Axnericft the whities kre 
difided Into two classes, the first those bom m old SpatiH 
tiie second those bdm in America. The latter are called 
Creoles. / 

The independent Indiani^ inhabit Patagonia and the in* 
tenor parts of the continent. 

Religion. The religion of all South America, vith the 
excepdon of the independent Indians and that part of 
Guiana which belongs to the English and Dutch, is Mo" 
turn CathoHe^ 

Mountains, The Jindes are the most elevated moun<» 
tains on this continent. They extend through South^ 
America, towards the western side, from north to south. 
Chimboraxo is the highest summit, and Cotopaxi the most 
remarkable volcano. 

Islands. The principal islands are the Falkland islands^ 
Terra del Fuego^ the QaUipagoes^ Chil&ef and Jtian Fer^ 
nandez. Alexander Selkirk, a Scot<:h sailor, lived on the 
desert island of Juan Fernandez 4 years. This circum- 
stance gave rise to the story of Robinson Crusoe, 

Lakes, The 3 largest lakes are Maracayboy Parimaf 
and TUicaca, 

Rivers. The 3 great rivers are the Amazon, La Tlata^ 
«nd Orinoco, 

' The Amaz(}fn is the largest river in the world. It is 
4|000 miles long, upwards of 150 wide at its mouth, and 
the tide flows up more than 500 miles. It is navigable 
throughout most of its course for vessels of 400 tons. 

The La Plata is about 8,000 miles long, and 30 miles 
^ide, at Buenes Ayres, SOO miles above its entrance into 
the ocean. 

The Orinoco is about 1,500 miles long, and flows into 
the ocean by about 50 mouths. 

Among the other large rivers are the Parana^ Para^aa^f 
Madsiraf TocantinSj 8t. Francisco, and Magdalena. Some 
of these are as large as the Danube. 

Climate, The climate in the south is. cold ; in other parts, 
on the low plains, it is hot, and in many places unhealthy. 
The high mountains are covered with perpetual snow. 
On tl)e elevated plains the climate is healthy* mild, and 
delightful. Here the heat of summer and cold of winter 
*ve unknown. 
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win^rmU — twirf , and v^iuik iirodiicikmft. 

It yields almost all the Tarif:tie»of metals aad nuoi^ajKi 
bat is particularly distinguished for its mines of gold m4 
silver^ which ase ^xiec^iingly vahiabie. It alflo affords 
plafina^ the most precious of meta]a» and dUtmandSf the wit 
iraluaUe of ^^ems. 

Smne of the reraarkaUe ai^mals are the jmguaTf 9f 
American Uger, wb&ch is rery ftrecious ; -the fama and 
vicuna^ or Peruvian sheep* The lama resembles tte 
camel, though much amaJler ; aod it is a most a$<:ful 
beast of burden* The Andes are a gne<^t nursery of binh. 
AmoDg these the condor is the most remarkable, and id 
tiie largest and strongest of the feathered crea^ioi^ It 
aometimes measures upwards of 14 feet across its wvn^ 
vhen extended. It preys upi»i calve^ aheep, and goats, 
and haa been koowii to carry off children 10 yean of agiBi 



NEW ORfiNADA. 

JV^ame. This country, together with Venezuela, ^m 
fiBrmerly known by tbe nlnne of T&rrm Firmm* It is now 
united with V eo^i^uelay uad^ the iiame of the £e/?aW^ 
of Colombia* 

Diuumn». New Grenada was divided by the Sp«i^ab 
gov^ennment into three audieioce^, Panamat Sk^nU Fi% tnd 
(luito ; and subdivided into ^A provioces; 

Chief t9wn$* JP^pn Chief t€ram9m Pop. 

Quito 70,008 Riobamba 90,000 

Santa F^ de Bogota 40,oOO. Otobalo 15,000 

Popayan SS^QlOO Guay^q^U I3/H)0 

Carthagena SO^OO Merid^ 11,000 

Cuen^a 30,000 Panama lO^OOO 

Santa F4 de Eof^ota. the capHal, is situated on the small 
river Bogota, which flows into the Magdalena. It is buik 
qn a spacious plam, elevated i^ont a^roo feet ^bove the 
level of the sea, and has some magfiifieont buildings* 



NEW OSENADA. ^ 

^Iitto is fiitnous fer being the most elevated city on the 
fkjbe. It is baUt on the eastern 'declivity of the volcanie 
inonntain Pichinca, 9,500 feet above the level of the ocean. 
The cHmate is delightful, and mild throughout the year^ 
though extremely subject to. earthquakes and tempests 
of thunder and lightning.^ The houses are built of un« 
burnt brickst of only one story. 

Seaports. The principal ports are Fanamaf Carthage^ 
fut» Guayaquil^ F6rto BeUOf St. Martha. 

Rivers. The MagdaUna is the great river of this 
country. It is about 1^000 miles long, and is navigable 
about (R)0. The other principal rivers are the Cauca^ 
and branches of the Amazon aiid Orinoco. 

JFac€ of the country. The face of the country is diver- 
«ftedf composed partly of stupendous ranges of moun* 
tains; partly of low, and also of elevated pl^ns. 

jMounfains'. New Grenada includes the mo^t remaiit- 
aUe sununits of ^e Andes, as ChimboraxOf Jiniesanttf 
Cotopaxif Fichineat and many others. 

FrodueHons. This country is celebrated fer Its mines 
i^ goU^ nheTj platinaf ind emer^idsj Much of the soil 
is fertile, producing cotton^ tobaeco, corn^ and a variety of 
.fenHs and medicinal drugs. 

CuriosUies, Chimbaraxo^ the highest mountain m 
Ameriea, is situated about 100 miles S. by W. oi Quito* 
Its enormous summit, covered with perpetual snow, pre. 
aents a magnificept speetacle when seen from the shores 
of the Pacific ocean. 

Qoiopttxiy a moat tremendous volcano, the highest in 

thewoitldjisi^S miles SSE. of Quito. The summit, in the 

form of a cone, covered with snow, shines at the setting 

%of the. sun with the most dazzling splendour. Its fiamea 

* have been known to rise nearly SfiOO feet above the crater^ 

and Its roarings have been heard at the distance of 600 miles. 

^ The cataract of Tequendama^ on the river Bogota, 15 

miles SW. of Santa F6. is a remarkable curiosity. The 

river, after flowing through a gi«at plain, }s compressed 

horn t'flO to S$ feet in width, and roshes down a perpen- 

dicukn* rook at two bounds^ to the estoaishing depth of 

.600 {eet into an unfathoToable gul£ 
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VENBKUELA 



IHrimiu. iiie/dtiei. H 

Caraccas ' .Caracoas' ^»^ 

iUrgarka island Atuncioo . ^ 

Comma Cumana 3^;^ 

Barcelona ' S^rcelona ^^ 

Tnixillo Tr<i:jino ^® 

Merida Merida , >1,5 

Varinaa Varinas W 

' Maracajbo Maracaybo ^f- 

Guiaiia, (St^aDiah) St. Thomaa , ^^i^ 

Ibttm. CbMKfM ii aitttated M-m plaia aloiafetA ^^ 
fcet alioT» tbe aaa. ki \%i%% \%fiQf^ of the inhabUi 
'VODB doaliQjFod by an earthquake* 

Lbl Aiayra, tiM: poit of ijaraooa^ 7 imlat aM^ ^ 
"place of considerable coannerce* 
• 8L Thmma^w «tiifi»t<Mro» the capitalof Spaniib G« 
i% aitnated en tbe Oriaoco, abovK 90 leafpiei frim 
.Hieoth* 

JRtMra. This country is watered chiefly by tbe | 
ii¥er of Orinoeo and its branchea. 

XdHrta. Tbe lakes are Muracaybo and Vabneii^ 

Fn9€ of $ke eouniry. The northern part is moontaii 
the chain of the Andes traverses the whole cornitry i 
direction of its shores In the soothem parts, CN 
Orinoeo and its branches, there are inimense plaini 

Cttmots* The climate in the plains is very b^ 
some narfts.it is temperate and healthy. 

Soil und prodttetions. Much of the soil is rich» pi 

in6^ sugar^ ooffee^ indigo^ coltom and foftaeeo. Tb4 

of the Orinoco famish eztamslTe pastures, oo wl^ 

found munberless herds Qf cattle. dgrituUmrtmA^ 

c0^ eaUle are the chief occupations of the inhabit 

jVeiiesuelsu 

Bisto^if* Since 1786, this country has been 

.the Spaniards the Cupiain-genenUship of Cmrmc 

1810, the inhabitants made a deckratlDQ of indep 

and assumed the name of the Bepuhlic of Venexf 






GUIANA. 



f» 



IBL^f yie inhabiiants of thU oouptiy and New Grci»da 
fbrmecl thembeives iiito one .^s^yenunent under the name 
of the Mqfufdic of Colombia, > 

OUIAKA. 

I^anisk OuioMa foitiiB a part of Venesuela ; Portugu^ 
ChittmOf a part of Brazil | the rest of the couotrjf beloogat 
Id the English) Dutch, and French* 
The &4;e of the couotiy isf ^eneraUjri ytirj leveli tiie eUmtite 
hot and unhealthy; the 5oi/ verjr fertile ; thtfroiuei^bum' 
■agar, coffee, cotton, cocoa, maize, and indigo, 

Enolxsr GuiAviu English Guiana commiaea ttireo 
coknaes, S^mararaj E$9equibo, and BerUee* matm^y the 
chief tMrn, containa about 8^ inhabitant^ 

DiTTeH OuiAiTA Is alsD called 'Surim^ from the prin- 
dpal river by which it is watered, PH^ramarUo^ the capital, 
n de&gfatfufly Mtuated on the SurmaoBy IS miles from 
the sea. The streets are straight, and beautifully orna- 
mented whh orange, lemon, aiid other trees, which ap* 
pear in perennial bloom. Population 90,000. 

FusKOH GciANA is also called Cayenne^, The chief 
town is Cayenne f situated on an island; 



PERU. 



tU9n4aacU9* 


Cld^to'vru. 


:PaA. 


Lima 


LixA 


53,000 


TruxiUo 


s Trnxillo 


6,000 


Tarma 


Tarma 


5,600 


Qn^m^ Veliea 


Guanca Velica 


8,000 


Goamtnga 


Guamanga 


30,000 


Arequipa 


Arequipa 


30,000 


Cosoo 


Cuaco 


3S/)00 



Chief cities, limu is utuated in the centre of a spa«> 
cious and delightful valley, and is surrounded by a brick 
wall. The houses, though mostly of but one story, are. 
commodious; the churches are large, and are ornamented 
with very costly de£orationa»--»C0T20o, the port of 
is about' 7 miles distant > 

783819A 
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€hiMe^f $00 ESB. of Lima* wts tbe widafit capita! of ^ 
Peravian empire, and the aeat of the Incas. When it 
waa taken by PisarrOt it coiUuned a magnificem temple 
of the aaiH and nany other apl^idlid edifices. It siiU 
preaenres many monumonta o£ ita^ncient grandeur. 

•Areyt^pa a a well built town, 180 Bulea S» oi C.usco. 

Face of the comMrjf 8cc. Peru ia a very moimtainoiu 
country. The a«»l of the table land and of a part of the 
plaina, ia fertile. 

ProAieHofii* Peru ia chiefly cHohmted fbr ha rich 
minea of gold and gUver^ alto quMcnUfor and cofiper. 
Among ita [vroductloiia are eoHoHf wgrnr^ pimeniot and 
JoouWehork. 

OaUaguih head braaehea of the. Anuoooy riae in rem.; 
. Hidory. This country waa conqured by the Spamard 
tinder Pixarro and Amalgro about the year 15S3« Tb 
iohabitanta had a(l?anced to a conatderable degree < 
civilization. * 





BRAZIL. 




Cflfpiaitiat 


Cfdifiowm* 


Po^. 


Rio Janeiro 


Bio Janeiro 


100»(] 


BahU 


St. Salrador 


^ ieo,c 


Fenuoabuce 


Pemambuco 


«/ 


BlattoOfoaiO 


Cuyaba 


ao«< 


Mannbam 


6t.Lina 


25,1 


MinatUenca 


VilU Riea 


to,^ 


Pam 


Para 


lay 


St. Paia 


St. Paul 


\s,\ 


■Goyaa 


ViUaBoa 


^ 


Hio Grande 


Bio Grande 


«1 



!to JamirOy the capital, has a very exCeRent hnrbc 
and a great commerce. The houses are generally sm 
but the churches are splendid^ and the surrounding co 
tiy is beautiful. 

8t, Salvador^ or Bahiu, is situated oii the 'bay of 
Saints. The houses are mostly of stone, and the ci 
liierce of the town is extensive. 

Pernamhuco has a large trade in cotton. 

Cuyaba, Villa Siea, and VUlm BdM Are mininsT ^^ 
In the interior* 



BUENOS ATKES. Ml 

MMfil*§.< firi^I is ^mtet^d b^'the .Aiia^eM^ JKidc^ 
TofftwaSj Xmpt, Tocaniins, SfL Ffimci$cOf Paraguaff^ 
and JParanOf all of them grent Tiyers. 

C(Uifidfe. In the aorthem pert the cltmste is hot, bat 
in the soQthem k is mUd, and generdiijr healthy. ' t 

Tkejkee of the courdr^ is agreeably di^rsified, and is 
hig^hly pictaresqtie. It is clothed with the most luxuti- 
mt vegetation) and cotered, in many parts, with an a|- 
mofft impenetrable forest. • . 

S&U and produetion$. A great p^H of the country has 
a Tery fertile soil, and it abounds in stt^^dr, cojjfeef cotton^ 
gruin, /mito, and all kinds of tropical produce. 

•Utiles. Brazil is celebrated for its mines of gold^ and 
diamtouds^ -The ^mous diamond mines are situated in a 
barren district around the town of Tfjmoj 400 miles N. 
.of Rio Janeiro. 

Amazonia. The western part of Brazil is known l^y 
the name of dmazouia^ which comprises the central part 
of South America. It has scarcely any inhabitants, ex- 
cept Indians. 

BUENOS AYRES. 

Provmees. CfUtftowm, provinces, CfUtftgvfns, 

Buenos Ayres Buenos, \yres Taci}iDan St. Miguel 

Banda Oriental Montevideo Salta * Saha 

BntreRios, Bante F6 J'ujuy St. Si£Nr«det 

O»rdo«a Cardor» [Baata Cbicas Topisa 

Pdntft St. Luis €t. Luis de la Potosi Pototi, 

Mcadoiut • .Meado^a > ..Misque Pooutbaxnlia 

St. Juan Sf. Juan Charcas Charoas 

l^a . Hioja Cochabamba Oropesa 

Cataqiarea Cataniarca La Paz I«a JPaa 

St. Ja|fo Ml Es- St. Jagpd del Es- Paiaguay Assoaiptioa 
tero  tcfo •  • 

Baatea itfyres, the capital, is situated on die La Plattfy 
^ leagues nom IM mouth. * 7be streets at« broad and ^ 
straight, the edifices are built of white stone* and the - 
houaea^ brick, mostly of only one story. -The^ city* is . 
celebrated for the pleawitness and salubrity of its climate. 
Population 50,000, 

^bftisif forinerly'ih Tenuis situated in the northwest 
part of the country^ near the foot of a mountain of the 

9* 



MS .toSNOS ATRES. 

Mine navM. It is celebrated for its rihrer ndnOf the 
achest in South America. The popuUticn of the ciif 
ODce amounted to 160,000, but it le now much reducedi 
Monie VHm Is uiuaied on the La Plata, 90 miles 
aboye ita mouth, and has the best harbour on the riTer, 
and is a piace of con^derable commerce. Population 
15/)0a 

Assumpiiani the 'capital of Paraguay is situated on tht 
ji?er Paraguay more than 1,000 miles by water above Bu* 
enos Ayrea. Large boata ascend to tlua place. Popular 
tion 13,000. 

Cordmm^ 468 miles NN W. of Buenos Ayrea, ciHitainft 
a university. 

. RwetB. The principal rivers are the Le Plata, Piritr- 
9ia, Uraguayt Paraguay^ 8t, Jago d^l JEs^ero, Pikomay^ 
/SafadOn JWf ro, and Jwdeiray 

lake. TUtcaca^ the largest lake, is about 340 milei 
in circumference. 

tUmate, The climate is various, but generally healthr 
ly. On the plains the heat In summer is excessive*. 

Ft^e ^ the etnintry. The southern portion of th6 
country constitutes a part of a vast letel plain, or Pampas 
which stretches south into Patagoniai extending in its 
greatest length about l,5iOO miles, and about 500 is 
breadth. It is bare of trees, and covered with high grass, 
which affords ^sture to innumerable herds of cattle an^ 
wild horses. The northern and western parts of the 
country are mountainous. 

8(nL Much of th^ soil of the Pampaa is very rick 
The province of Par&guay and many other parts ha^e an 
exceedingly fertile s6u. 

ProAimonn. A great portion of the wealth of t)^ 
country consists in the immense herds of cattU and horseh 
whic)i grajte en its pWdns. Hides, to/f etr, and iroof, are 
abundant i a)so tpheeif Indian wtn, h^kjfj tf^accQ, vigor % 
wine^mdfruHs, 

MRnes^ Buenos Ayres has rich mine^ of sjilvetjgWf 
coppeTj tniUad. 

tRstory. This country, Called LaPkitif w Buenoi 
Syres, was §mmrlj a viceroyalty of. Spaing but in 181^ 
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CHILI. lOS' 

^e inlMMfflls made ft deehrati^o of independeince, iitn4 
asramed the name of the Vmtei Provinces of ^ South 
Jtmmiea. 

CHILL 

Divisiom. Chili is divided into two intendancieS) St. 
?ago and Conceptioni which are subdivided into IS prav- 
Incea. 

Chief towns. St. Jago^ the capital^ is situated on an 
extensive and beautiful plain, about 90 miles from Val* 
paraisO) its nearest port* The houses are neatly built 
of unburnt brick, and ar^ of only one story, as is the £xct 
with regard to all the towns in ChilL Population 46,0O0« 
Conception^ the second city in rank, is situated near a 
beautiful bayt which affords a commodious harbour. 
Population 13,000, 

ralparaiso is the port of St. Jago, and the most fre- 
quented in ChilL It has a capacious harbour^ but an in- 
coDvenknt situation, at the foot of a mountain. Popula- 
tioD 6,500. 

Tbe other most important towns are Valdivia^ Chilian^ 
Coauxmbo^ St. Fernando, and Petorca. 

Pace of the country , ^c. The Andes extend through- 
out along the eastern side, presenting many very elevated 
sttinmits, 14 of which are volcanoes. The general aspect 
^ Chili is that of a plain risbg gradually from the ocean 
^ the Andes. The 9oil is generally fertile, atid is watered 
^y numerous small rivers, which have rapid currents. 

Climate. The climate is remarkably salubrious, an4 
the weather serene. In the northern provinces it rarely 
'^ins, in some parts never, but dews are abundant : in 
^ south, rains are very abundant Snow is never seen 
on the coast, 

^oduetions. Chili is rich in mines otgotd^ silver, cop^ 
P^» ^tn, and iron. It produces an abundance of grain^ m- 
^"^f cotton, wincj oU, and fruits, and has luxuriant pas- 
tures, which feed numerous herds of cattle. 

Indians. The JiraucanianSf a celebrated tribe pf in«. 
dependent Indians, possess a large tract of country, in the 
■outhem part of ChilL 



\ 



hlands. Thii pMtipfA yStKoAs tlte the JffWH^ 

Qt Chiloe wad JmnFemmtAx. 

* •> ■'  

PATAGONIA. 

Pat^gmda is a large countryy comprising the southf rft 
part ofSouth America, and is but little known. The cUr 
inate is cold. The country in the northeast consists of 
immense plains ; in the west it is mountainous. 

It is inhabited by native tribes, who are represenled as 
▼ery ferocious, and some of them of great stature. 



EUROPE. 

* 

IHvisionB by countries. Europe includes the following 

I countries; Lapland^ Norway ^ Sweden,' ^md Busda in tbq; 

' north; Great Britain, France^ jykthertanis; Denmark, 

' Frussiih Poland} Oermanyy SwUxerlandf and M^ria, with 

Hungary 9 in the middle j Portugal, Spain, Saly^ and Tur^ 

key^ \n the south. . 

Political divisions and government Europe contains 
8 sovereignties styled empires^ U kingdomSfS repuUieSf 
and a number of small states styled grand duafdes^ duchisBf 
principalities, ^c. They are here ariviged accordmg t» 
the number of inhabitants. 

BMPIRKS. 

^ I . Bussiat 3* Auitciay S. Turkey, 

XIMOOOMS. 

l« France, 2. Great BritaiiH 3. Prussia, 4. Spaim 
5. Nethearlaiidsi 6. Naples, r. Sardkiia, a. Portugal 
9. Bfivana, 10. Sweden, 1 1. Denmark, rt. WurtemWfy 
IS. Hanover 14. Saxony. 

I T.'Switzei^alid, 3. Ionian lalands. S/St. Marina 



JAmUid monarchf h the prevailing govemrnent in' En- 
M>pe. The 4 most important of the European states are 
missioj Cfreat Britain^ France^ and t^ustria. 

Beligwn. Christiamiv is the religion of all Europe, 
except Turkey. The Urtik Giureh is the religion of 
Russia and of the Christian inhahitants of Turkey. The 
FroUstani ri^gion prevails In the north of Europe, and 
the Roman CaihoUe in the south. The Turks a|*e Ma- 
homOang. Jews are found hi almost ail parts, but chieflf 
in Poland. 

Character* Europe greatly excels the other- parts of 
the globe in civiHzaiion^ liienaure, and $eienc€* The 
countries most Astinguished in these respects^ are Gfreol 
BrUain, France^ and Germany, 

Climaie. Europe is utuated almost wholly in the tern* 
perate zone» and enjoys a favourable climate. 

/Seas. The principal seas are the Mediterranean^ Jlrck^ 
ydV^ Marmora^ Blackj Jlxaf^J^drth, BaUiCfmd While. 
Tlie Mediterranean is 2000 miles long) and is the largest 
and most celebrated sea in the world. * 

hays and Qulfs. These are the bay of JEKscay, the 
sulfa of Venice^ Bothnia^ Finland^ And, Riga. 

lakes. Some of the principal lakes are Ladoga, Onega^ 
Wemierf fFetter, Constance^ and Geneva. 

Rivers. The 5 larQ;est rivers lire the Volga^ Danube, 
Dnieper, Bon, and JRhine* 

The Fb^a,the largest river^isaboutS^OO^miles long. Il^ 
^ its whole course in Russia, and flows into the Caspi- 
tti sea by several mouths. It is connected with the Neva 
^y a canal, and thus fc^rms 4 communication between the 
Caspian and Baltic seas. 

'The Dniefer and Don are also rivers of Russia. The 
Omeper flows into the Black sea, and the Don into the 
•ea of Azot 

.The Danube^ the second river in sixe, Is aboot 1,800 
*jles long. It rises in Baden, and flows throttgb Aus- 
™« Hungary, and Turkey, and runs into the Bla^k sea. 

The Rhine rises in the mountains of ^!(wit^erian^« ^P* 
•'•tea France from Germany, and flows into the ^orih 
^^ in the Netherlands. It is navigable from the fa^* at 
^chaffhausen in Switxeriand. Tbeae &Us are the '^^ 
f uebrated catamct in Europe. 



CorrieopAni Candiuj m the MedUerraneaa ; Geeui Britoif^ 
Ireland ; and MeeUmdf, in the Atlantic, Bpitzbergen ant 
jN>tvm XembUif in tht. Arctic oceoa. 

Jlf0iiit£«iiu« The 6 priiicii>ai raiifres of oiountains ofi^ 
the Al|n^ widch aepavaie Switxerland and Get manjr from 
Italy $ the Pannes betjweep France and S|>aiii ; the m$pm- 
miic«^ which extmd thiongh Italy; the Carpathian mo^SBr 
taina cm the norih and east ef Hoogary ; the DofreieB 
mountains between Norway and Sweden, and the Vri 
aneiuitaina la Riiatia between Europe and Asia. 

Moni Blanc, a ftunmit of the Alp<h in Savoy^ on th( 
borders of Switxerlso^is the highest laonntain in Europe 

Volcanoes. The 3 most celebrated volcanoes are Mif 
in SicHyi FesuMis in Naples, and Secla io^lrekuML 



JU.\FL4N0. 

Bivisiona. Laplaii4» .the •most northcirly country in Euf 
npe^ B (fi«i4sd «ato three^ pasti; «M>niA Lapbtndi Uekng- 
ing to Norway; SmUh Xaj^bue/* hetoogiAg to Swedeig 
4nd JS4a££a|)|[ai¥ivbeioii)giog.to Russia* . 

Desertion. iTte CQj^nt^y >• f «kieM|(](: .roiigh mi 
Munfcliooub^Ubeiscsliinostly barren* and .the ctiiAate\ip* 
tensely cold. There are no towndllaxger tha^^^ &<naU ^ 
4&ge« 'ahd Ifae oomttpy :i« nery thinly inhf^^ited. 
• j^doM^oftte. The Laplanders are only about 4 Ceethigh 
«nd of sHais^y coroidextoo^ .Tbey aue c|o|hed chid^ 
^ith skhukandfiir* Xheir principal wealth conusts i^ 
the reiU'deer, which supplies them with food and dothr 
^ligl In wtniei^.thoy ^v&rm journeys with stodges draiVB 
^ reioKteer^ ai Ifae irate ol 2QQ: milea a 4af t 
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NORWAY. 



tw 



^pitnsi^^ Norway is divided into i diocesscs op pro^ 

TIDCCS. ^ * '^ 



iKoceiiM.. 

Nordland 

DroDtheim 

Bergen 

Aggerhuu^ 
pMniaDsaB 



Pop. 
79fiOO 
161,000 
134,000 
S«i%pOO 
1^1,900 



Capitaia, 

Drontheim 
Bergen 

C^JHtUTiikjriA 
Clu:|stiansand 



Pop. 

9,000 
18,000 
li^OPO 

5,000 



^€M$lMn«flr, ttefcfti^al, is the bestbiiilt und most thriv^ 
QiK town. It Has aniexceilent iwifcKfur, and carries 011 
considerable comtrierce. It GO&tains.a military academy, 
'md a university. r ^' 

Ap^^the largest town, has , considerable commerce, 

Vhfntnktm. has considerable trade, it is a very ancient 

rown aW was the seat of government while Norway was 

iwparatekingdtfm. • ' ' 

^gidn. The religioin is Lutheran. ' - - 

^ucatidn. Education is in a bac|;Ward utatc. The 

amversify of^Chrisiiania^ is tfie only one^n the cotJntry. 

. 'fountains. The Dofrafield mountains are a long ranee 

cttci)d!ng fifkdktly between Norway aind Sweden. ^ 

J^C€ of me country Korway is ohe of'the niost moun* 

wtoous c^oumries in Europe, and abounds in sublime sce- 

Kft?*r«/ The rivers krt humeroi^s, but fattsfke frequent- 
«^ of the nature ottorrcntS;, and abound lb cataract^ 
J?'lf.A greltt i^ohibn of the country is barrtft. But 
flttleibfihe toil i^ adapted to raising grahi'i but Ip mim 
^^ there is excellent pasture ; and in tb.e BbuW portion 
™«re are tracts of pleasantr knd^ fertilef cdofctry. - ^ ;'' 

^oductions. The wealth of the country, consists ClMBy 

5.?^*^ and cattie^ and mines of »ra*i and copper. 
^witt^e. The climate is healthy. The summem arc* 
"^and.hot ; and the winters long and excessiyely cold* 

*«« Mkektrom is a remarkable whirlpool near the isi 
«m of Moskoe. It is. so.violent as to draw in trees, shins » 
«»<lirhales^hatcomeiifcJirit. v' .^' 



J/AnUUnU9. The Norwegtans are gtmnVtf tccuftom 
ed to a plain style of living, and hare few luxuries. 
Their language is a dialect of the Gothic. 

lUstorg, Norway was once an independent kingdon, 
but was annexed to Denmark in' 1S97 ; and in 1814, it 
was ceded by Denmark to Sweden. 

SWEDEN. 

Norrland 169,000 * Gefle 7,000 

Sweden Proper 879,000* fitockbolm fSjOOO 
Gothland ],417«000 Gotienburg 3S,O00 

2,465,000 

Chief loinu. Stockholm^ the capital of Swedei^ im • 
singular siuiation between an inlet of the Baltic and M«« 
4ar lake. It occupies 7 iblandf, and the scenery is ver) 
romantic. The houses are 3iO!itly of stooo or briciL, ud 
plastered with stucco. 

GoUenburgj in the southwest of Sweden* is the lecoul 
town in regard to population and coromerf^e. 

CarfMcrono, %20 miles SW. of Stockbqlmi^ is noted &r 
being the chief station of the Swedish navy« 

Upsal is the seat of the archbishop, and famous for it& 
university. 

.The other principal towns t^rfi ^Ic^^pp^g^MdiMt 
iSefle^ CalmaTf tioA Fahlun* 



tankage*, Tli^. S^fed^sh language is a dialect of the 
Qoihic, . ^ . ', 

^Education* Mucl) attention is paid to education, aiul 
t))e Swedes. have eultivated the scieiKes with great suc- 
c«ss^ T^^^f^ ^^^ 3 universities, at Upsal and Limi* 
That of Upskal i^ dktioguished, a^d/h^^s aDotU 1>300 stu* 
dents. .,.''.>' 

Fact qf the country. Sweden is inclosed bjr nioun tains 



^en tlm westmd nortK ; but U generall/ a veiy level coun- 
try. »  

lakes. Tbe most striking feature in the appearance of 
the eottfOrf la the number and eKteni of its lakes. The 
largest are Wennery Wetter^ and Maler. 

Uiver9. The rivei«, are nunverous^ but nnK>stly small. 
Some of the principal are the DaiU, Gotha, and Motala* 

Climate* The winter is long, dry, and cold ; th^ sum* 
mer is short and hot. The transitiot) f^on^ one of these 
seasons to the other is so rapid that spring and autumn 
arc scarcely known. 

SoU and agricuUure, Sweden is one of the least popu- 
lous and coost barren countries in. Europe. The greatest 
part of th« country is a forest^ :^nd only a small propot* 
tion is capable of cultivation. 

Iron. Sweden is remarkable for its iron, which is the 
best in Burope. The most celebrated iron mine is that 
of Banne^imiif 60 miles NNW. of Stockholiia* 

EapporU. The chief exports are ir^my copper^ timher^ 

hlmdB. The isbmds if» the llaltic belonging to Sweden, 
are Odand^ Qaikland^ and Faro. 

kikaHimds, The Swedes are generally robust and weli 
fermed ; they are polidbed in thdrnaannerai aiid are bimve, 
ietl?e^ lihrelyyatid generous* 

Btstofy. Sweden etnbraoed ClitistiMiity in the 11th een« 
tvry» 9md the Refiirteation in the IGth^ la 1808 Sweden 
lost Finland, wMch was ceded to Russia $ and in 18 U| ae^ 
Varea Norway. 

to 
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BBNMABK. 
DENMARK. 




Denmark is compoaed cbiefiy of a paunsula iaiid «e«nB«. 
,ral ialanda id the Baltic. 


JHvitiofU,. P^p* Cecals. 

Zealand Funen and S K^n. /w* r«^^«»i^.w^ 
smaller islands J««0»0«> Copenhagen 

Jutland 44jD,000 Aalborg 
Bleswick* 378,000 . Sleswic^k 
Halsteb 360,000 Kiel 
liauenburg 35,000 Lauenburg 


101,000 

5,000 
7,000 
7,000 
2)000 


Iceland 
Faroe islands . 


1^663,000 

48,000 Reikiavik 
5,000 





1,716,000 

Chief e%ti»$* CopenAo^enythemetropolisof the Danish 
monarchy, is situated on the east coast of the islaiuf of 
Zealandf and presents a magnificent view when approached 
from the sea. It is one of the best built cides in the north 
oi Europe, and is not only the residence of the court, but is 
the seat of all the great public establishments of the king- 
dom. It has a good harbour, and an extensire commerce. 

Mtona, situated in Holstein on the Elbe, 3 miles west 
of Hamburg, hss conuderable commerce and manufac- 
tures. Population 30,000. 

hlenshorgy in Sleswick, 75 miles N. of Hamburg, is a 
considerable trading town. Population, !5f000. 

Elsinoref 20 mites north of Copenhagen, is a well 
known seaport, at which all foreign ships that trade to 
the Baltic pay toll. Population 7«000« 

Education, Considerable attention is paid to educa- 
tion. There are S universities, one at Copenhagen, and 
the other at Kiel. The former is on a large scale, hav- 
ing a-Tiple funds, a library of about 60,0 >0 volumes one 
of the best botanic gardens in Europe, and usually about 
700 studentis. 
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Lttnguage. The language is a dialect of the Teutoniqi 
but the French and German are spoken at court. 

Bdigion. Lutheranism is the estabtished religion^but 
aHothers are tolerated^ 

OavemmenL The government is an absolute monarchf. 

Climate* The climate is healthy and uniformly temper* 
ate, though the atnaosphere^ during the greater part 6f 
the year, is thick and cloudy* 

Face of the country The continental part is very level. 
It is watered by no large rivers, but has numerous lakes. 

Sail and Productions. The soil is generally sandy, but 
a large proportion is fertile, and produces oata, barky', 
beans^ pease, potatoes^ and madder, and much of it is ex- 
cellent for grazing. 

CanaL The Canal of I^l is 32 miles long. It ex- 
tends fix>m the Baltic to the Eyder, and thus forms a com" 
munication between the Baltic and North sea. 

Commerce. Denmark is remarkably well situated for 
trade, and its commerce is very considerable^ The ex- 
ports consist of grainy horses, catUe, beef, porky hutter^ 
and cheese, 

Icelandy a large island, is subject to Denmark. It has 
no considerable towns, and is very thinly inhabited* The 
climate is very severe. The island consists of prodigious 
ranges of mountaui% some of which are always covered 
with snow 

Mount Heda is a celebrated volcano, about 5,000 fe^^t 
high^ subject to frequent eruptions. Matter has been 
thrown from it to the distance of 150 nulea 



RUSSIA. 

Extent, Russia includes most of the north of Euro|^e^ 
and all the north of Asia, and is the most extensive em* 
pire on the globe. 

Divisions. Russia is divided into 52 governments 45 of 
which are included chiefly in Europe. The Asiatic part 
is far the most extensive^ but the European portion 1^ 
much the moat populous. 
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^fttLMfttt^t^tm 


C^ctfjf*. 


^knwJuiKAtet 


Chkf^€9. 


Archancel 


Arebangrl 


Petersburg 


SX.P1TBIUIWM 


Tologd* 


Vologda 


Bstbonla 


Bevel 


Olonets 


Fetroiavodik 


lavonia 


Biga 


Finland 


Hebingfon 


Coarland 


Mittati " 


VoTgorod 


XoTgorod 


Wilna 


Wiim 


P»kOT 


PakoT 


 


- 




In ttc cenfrt. 


- 


Mofcov 


Moscow 


Vorancjc 


Taronez 


TUdimir 


Tladimir 


Kursk 


Kursk 


Jarotlav 


Jaroslar 


Orel 


OkI 


Koflroma 


Ko«tr«ina 


Tula 


TuU 


Nizoei-Koygo* 


Kitnei-NoTgo* 


Kaluga 


Kaluga 


rod 


rod 


Smolensk 


Smolensk 


BiaMn 


RiaaBafl 


Twe» 


Twer 


Tambov 


TamboT 






Jb f Ae RTeftl. 


In th$ EaH. 


Titeptk 


Vitepsk 


SaratoT 


Saratov 


MohUc? 


MohiUT 


Penza 


Penza 


Hinifc 


Minsk 


Simbirsk 


Simbifik 


CtaPodtto 


Grodna 


Kazan 


Kazan 


Bialyatock; 


Bialjstock 


VUtk* 


Viatka 


VoUiyiuft 


ZlytQOikfs 


Perm 


Perm 




In the South. 




Podolia 


Xamiaiee 


Slohodsk'Uk- 


1 Charkov 


Betsarabia &c. 


> Bender 


raine 


Kiev 


Kier 


BkateriaoslaT 


Bkatei^noslsf 


TchemigoT 


Tchernigov 


Chersoa 


Cberson 


Poltava 


PolUva • 


Taarida 


Simpberopol 



Don Cosacs Tcherkask 



RUSSIA. IN EUROPE. 



€hkf tiiiH. 


Pop* 


Ckufe^9^ 


St. PjLTBRSBUfte 


285,oao 


Wifaia 


Moscow 


250,000 


Kiev 


CroDstadt 


40fi(i0 


Tver 


Riga 


as^ooo 


Kalufi^a 


Odessa 


sefiQO 


Jaroslav 


Tula 


SO^OCiO 


Ghonm^ 



P9p. 

35,000 
20,000 
20,000 
19,000 
] 9,000 
15,000 
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Bt* Petersiurg, the metropolis of the Russian empire, is 
situated on the Pfeva, near its entrance into the gulf of 
FinJand. It was founded in 1703, by Peter tne Greats 
and it has now become a very large commercial city. The 
streets are wide, the houses large and splendid, and 
the city is accounted the most magnificent capital in £u« 
Tope. 

Moscow^ the ancient capital, is situated on tlie Moskwa^ 
and is 34 miles in circumference. The pait of the city 
called the tOremHn contains ^n assemblage oH raagmficent 
public edifices* One of the towers formerly had the larg- 
est bell in the world. The^ weight of it was upwards of 
200 tons. Moscow was set on fire in 18 ) 2| by the direc* 
tioo Df the Russian government, in order to prevent the 
French from deriving an important advantage from pos« 
sessing it. This is the most extraordinary ti*ansaction of 
the kind recorded in history. Nearly three fourths of the 
city were burnt, but it has since been rebuilt 

Cronstadty situated on an island, 20 miles west of St. Pe^ 
tersburg, is the principal station for the Russian navy. 

Odessa, on the Black sea, is a new and flourishing city^ 
and has an extensive commerce. 

Biga^ situated near the mouth Of the Dwina, is, next to 
St. Petersburg, the most commercial city in Russia 

SUvy on the Dnieper, was anciently the .capital of the 
Russian monarchy. 

«fl6e, the largest town in Finland^ is a place of some 
note. 

^rchangelf on the White sea, has comuderable com- 
merce. 

OovemmenL The government of Russia^ till 1811^ 
was a despotism, but it is now a constitutional monarchy. 

Religion. The established religion is the Greek churchy 
snd about three fourths of the inhabitants are of this reli- 
gion. The rest are Catholics^ Lutherans^ Mahometans^ 
'fee*, and Fagans\ all religions are tolerated* 

Vniversiiies. There are 8 universities, at 8L Peters* 
ittrg*, Moscow, Dorpat, Mp, fFUna, Charkov, Kiev, and 

Education. Russia has some learned men, but lit^^ra* 
ttire is hi a backward &tate,-*-£ducation i&as been hereten* 

10* 
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fore ^iiK>9t entirely neglected | 4mtimincie»iq^Mtottfidti 
is now paid to it. 

Bible SoeiMe» are nam estMiWf^f inethmed lhi»ttgii«^ 
out RatAt, for the bene^olenl purjKiee of 4istribiitiDg ther 
Serlptnree in the varioue languages of the inhaknlaQts. 

InhabUmiits. The Rossiaos are one of the nK>st iUite^^ 
rate natione in Europe. The great mass of the peeplei 
are in a state of nuserable servitude. 

Commerce. Russia has an extensive commerce^ viiich 
is carried on through the Baltic, fiiack, Caspian^ and 
White seas. 

Inland navigathtu Russia has great fitciUties fi»r ia«? 
land navigation by means of rivers and canals. 

Rhfere. The principal rivers are the Va^fMhkngr^ 
Jhiie^ter,'Donf Onege^ Dwhufj Peichoraf Jfewni and A^ 

lakes. The largest lakes are Ladoga and One^. 

Face of the country. The lace of the country is most* 
ly a level, and there are plains, of vast extent. 

Monnktms* The Ura&an mountains, farming the boun*^ ' 
dary between Europe and Asia, are the principal range^ 
and are about U4Q0 n^es in length. The gi>eatest eleva* 
tion is 7, er 8,000 feet, 

SoU. ^ The soil in the southern provikices is generally 
tery lertile, but in advening to^the iiorth,it becomes lesa so^ 

climate. The climate in this vast empire is various $ 
in the southern parts it is temperate and agreeable ; in the 
northern, extremely severe. 

SRUary. At the beginning of the 18th cei^ury, Russix 
n^as generally in a state of barbarism. Since that time i« 
has advanced much in ctvUitation^ and increased greatly in 
territory and power. Jt lias had 3 great sovereigns, Petor 
the Great, Catherine |I#, and Alexander, ttie ps«sent •0*^ 
peror. 

TRUSSIA. 

IKtnsnms. The Prussian dominions consist clriefiy oT 
two parts, entirely separated from each other^ one lyin^ 
m the east, the other iti the west of Germany. The proT* 



vtxtmik. 



n» 



iicM of Bast and W«st Prunia sq4 Peseiii coaipnM Pnta* 
m Proper and a part of Poland. AU the other provuH 
cea are indaded within the Innits of the kte Gvermaa em- 
pire* The whole kinf^om i^ divided iuto 10 proviiicc% 
and auhdivided into 3a governmental The eaatem paft 
cempmea the main body of the kingdom. Thfr towna in 
the tahie are aU capitals oi ^overamenta of the aame 
aame. 



JWDiacfAi 
1. Ea8t*Pruasia 

% WtaU V w mmm 



Pep. 
870,000 
560,000 



3. Brandenburg 1,200,000 



4. Pomerania 



5. Silesia 



^ Posen 



680,000 



8,100,000 



790,000 
M80,000 



CRoniesberg 

icGumbinnea 

CDantzic 

^Mftfienwerder 

^BkRuif 

Potsdam 
^FranklbrX 
rstettin 
^ Strslsund 
(.Cotslin 

SBreslau 
Uegnittf 
tieichenbaob 
Oppeln 
c Posen 
Z Brdmberg 
r Magdeburg 
< M^seburg 
C&rftirt 



Western Part* 



^ Westphalia 

9. JuUer9-Cleve9*Berg 930,000 



r Munster 
XOOOiOOO <Minde« 

^Arensberg 
Cologne 



10. Uwer Rhine 1,000,000 



Dusseldorf 

Cleves 

Aix U ChapeUe 

Coblentz 

Trevca 



P9H* 

59|00(> 

i6,ooa 

49,000 

5,000 

188,000 

f3,000 

16,000 

16.000 
5,000 

76,000 
9,000 
4,000 
4,000 

6,000 
B5,000 

7,000 
36^000 



17,000 

8,DU6 

3,000 

49,000 

20,000 

7,000 

33,000 

.15,000 

13,000 



Total 10,380,000 - 
Berlin, the capital of the Ptussian dominions, is situat* 
^ on the Spree« It ia the second city in Germany in po];^ 



\ 
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id4,tion, and oim of the toost bcaiittfiil in Eatope. Tiie 
ureets are generally broaii and ttraighv end the housea 
largOf bulk of brieky and atuccoed. The city contains 
many magnificent ediftce8» and numeroua titerary instku* 
tioni. The country arounti is level and sandy* 

BreBiaUf the capital of hfiesiay situated on the Oder» ear^ 
lies on a great trade^ and is celebrated for its fairs* 

DarUxiCi situated on the Vistula^ 5 miles from its meut]^ 
is an opulent commercial city. 

Ejbnig$bergy on the Pregel, was formerly the capital oi 
Prussia* It is a large and handsome city^ well situated for 
commerce. 

CotogpBf on the Rhine, is noted for commerce^ and has 
long held a conspicuous rank in Catholic Gemni&y. 

Magdeburgf on the Elbe^ is well situated for commerce, 
and is a place of great strength. 

Jiix la Chaipelkt situated west of the Rhine, is an an- 
cient and well built town. It was the favourite residence 
of Charlemagne, and is celebrated for its baths. 

Potsdam^ on an island in the Havel, 15 miles SW. Ber- 
liiit is decorated with splendid edifices, and has been the 
favourite residence of the Prusdap monarchs. 

Stettirif on the Oder> is a place of considerable com* 
merce* 

Oovemment» The government is an absolute monar- 
chy. 

Religion. Nearly two thirds of the inhabitants are Pro* 
testants, and one third Catholics. 

Universities, The universities in the Prussian states 
are those of KonigMfergj Breslau^ BerUn^ Halle^ Bonn, 
and Qreifswalde. in some parts much attention is paid 
to education. 

Language. The prevailing language is the German. 

Climate, The climate is cold and piercing in the win- 
ter, warm and pleasant in the summer ; but the autumn is 
generally wet. 

Face of the country* Prussia is mostly a very level 
country, abounding in lakes and streams, and has many 
marshy tracts. Silesia is agreeably diversified, and has 
considerable mountains, called the Sudetic Mountains. 

8oiL The soil in some parts is good, but is geDerally 
sandy, and by no means fertile* 
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aod^bomids in cattfe. 

JUinerais. The tnoal distmguuhcd miDeriil production 
TA amber f foand on tiie fthores oC the Q^lUc* 

Rivers. Prussia is a favoured country with regard to 
Bftvigabto viftfn* Some of these are the Eibe^ Odev^ Vi$9^ 
i^^ Memelt Fregely Spree, JBavel^ Bhine, and MmMe^ 

Lakes. Small lakes are numerous \ Spirding'See and 
Mnmri8e0 are among the largest. Cur%sh Hajj^y Frid% 
fi#, and Brass Hi^» are inland sheets of Water, or gulft. 

maods^ The i»incipal islands are M^gen and UsedmB* 

History. Prussia was first erected into a kingdom Id 
1701. It has since gained various addilifms^ to its territo« 
Tff and now iranks among the most powerful states in 
Europe. > 

paLANa 

Poland was formerly one of the largest, kingdoms |ft 
Europei containing about (5 raillions of inhabitants, but 
since 177S» it has been divided between Sussiaf j9u«fria, 
and Prussia. Russia has acquired nearly one Imlf of the 
populationi Austria nearly one quailer, and Prussia one 
eighth-- The remainder of the country, comprising less 
tlian 3 milHons of inhabitants, is formea into a kingdom^ 
^ is governed by a viceroy appointed by the emperor of 
Kus^a. 

Face of the country. Poland is g«ieraliy a very level 
country, in some parts marshy. 

Soil and produce. A large part of the soil is very fer* 
tile, but badly cultivated. The most important produc* 
tion is grain^ of which large quanuiies are expoft^. 

Inhtmtants. ' The Poles were originally a tribe of Sc]a« 
▼onians, and are one of the most illiterate nations in £u« 
K>pe. They are mt-^tly Catholics* The peasantry are m 
a state of miserable servitude. 

Jews. There are more Jews in the Polish territories 
than in all the rest of Europe. Almost, all the trade of 
the country is in their hands^ 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Vishda^ JfiemOp 
OwimLi Dnieper, and Dniester. 

\ 
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Towm. WmrsaWf tiie capital of the kingdom of -F«- 
and; 18 situated on the Vistula. Popuktioa 7a,OO0« 

Cracow^ on the Vistula, in the southwest part of Po^ 
l^nd, is a hee citj. PofwhUion d5 ,000 . 
' Some of the other principal Polish towns are Dardccic 
and*Aiseii,belong:ing to Prussia; Ismkerg and Srodgj t» 
Austria I and IFilim to Russia. 



BRITISH DOMINIONS. 

Tub United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland pos- 
sesses Gibraltar, and the islands of Malta and Heligoland, 
in Europe, and has extensive domini<ms in Asia> Africa^ 
and America. 

Great Britain is divided into England} Wales^ and Scot^ 
land. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 
England contains 40 counties ; Wales 1£. 

Six northern counties : :, . . ' 

Cvuntiet. Ckytf tofxons* Countiet. Chief imoru, 

KorthiimberUnd Newcastle Yorkshire ' York 

CaTnberland Carlisle Westmoreland Appleby 

Duritam Burbam Lancashire Lancaster 

Four bordering on Wales : 

CSiieshire Chester Herefordshire Hereford 

Shropshire Shrewsbury Monmouthshire Monmouth 

Twelve Midland ; 

c 

Ko:tUQthain8hireN6ttingham Warwickshire Warwick 

Derbyshire Derby Worcestershire Worcester 

Staffordshire ' Stafford. Gloucestershire Gloucester 

Lewesterahirc Leicester Oxfordshire Oxford 

Rutlandshire Okeham Bockinghamshire Aylesbury 

Northampton.? jj^^j^p^^ Btdfordbilurt Bedfi»d 



! 
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MigktBastemi 

linooln SofFolk 

JHimtii^oiMhiieHimtbigdoii ' Essex 
Cambridgeshire' Cambridge , itotlordaliire 



US 



Korlblk 



Barry 
Xent 



lerkahlre 
WUtshlie 



Auneraetshiie 
DevoQflbire 



Norwich Middlesex 

Three South^Easiem : 

Guildford Sussex 

Canterbury 

Four Southern : 



Beading 
Salisbmy 



Hampshire 
Dorsetshire 



' TAree South" Western: 

Bath Cornwall 

Exeter 

Six in J>rorth Wales: 



J^BWieh . 
ChebnsfdM 
Hertford 
Losnov 



Chichester 



Winchester 
Dorchester 



Iftoneeslon 



Flintshire 
Beafaighshire 



CaenuuTonshire Caemarron 



Flint Anglesea 

Denbigh Merionethshire 

Montgomery 7 
shire 3 

Six in South Wales : 

^Udnorshire Radnor Caermarthen 

^Cardiganshire Cardigan shire 

PembrokeshiK Pembroke Brecknockshire 

Glamorganshire 

Pep. in 1811« Tovfu. 
-^ 1,010,000 Norwich' 



} 



Beaumaris 
Dolgelly 

Montgomery 



Caermarthen 

Brecon 
Caerdiif 



London . ' ,, 

Manchester ' 

Uveipool 

Birmingham 

Bristol 

Leeda 

Plymouth 

^l^ortsmouth 



99,000 
94,000 

ae,oit)o 

76,000 
63,0»0 
57,000 
41,000 



Sheffield 

Nottingham 

Bath 

Newcastle 

Leicester 

Hull 

York 



A/* 
37,000 
30,000 
34,000 
31,000 
SO .000 
33,000 
31,000 
18,000 






1 Ckitf cities, London^ the capital of the kingdom, is 
Ihe most populous city in Europe, and with respect to 
Osmmerce, wealth, manufactures, arts, literature, and 

rritable insdtutionst surpasses all other cities on the 
»e. It is situated on the Thames, 60 miles from the 
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liroad. The streets are generally wide, and the iiotisn 
almost wholly of brick. Of the public buildix^ the ca* 
thedral chmch of 8L Paul is the most magmficent, and it 
esteemed the chief ornament of the city It is 500 fset 
in length, 250 in breadth, and 350 in height to the top of 
the cross. 

LimrpQol, on the Mersey, is next to London in wealth 
and commerce* and trades very largely with the Uiuted 
States, the West indies, and Ireland^ 

Bristol, on the Ayo% is t&p thfrd'ci^y ifith regard ts 
commerce* * " . 

Hullj Oil the Humber, the fourth commercial town, is 
largely concerned in the Baltic trade and whale fishery. 

Mwcaate^ on the Tyne, is famous for coals. 

Portsmouth an.i Plymouth are the two principal statiom 
for the navy The other principal pores are Fiarmouthf 
Falmfmth^ Sunderland^ and I^Fhitehaven* 

Dover, 35 miles fi om Calais across the straits, is famous 
for its packets to France. 

Harwich^ on the east coast, is the place from which 
packets sail to Holland. 

' Fork is the second city in rank in England, aikl is U* 
motis for its minstei*. , 

Bath is the most elegant city in the kingdom, and is 
celebrated for its medicinal waters. It is a place of great 
resort for gay ahdffashionaMe people, as wallas invalids. 

Oxford is remarkable for its magnificent edifices* 

Ca%terbar}f is distinguished for being the first arch- 
Inshopric. 

GreentiTteA, 5 miles £. of London, is remarkt^e tor iti 
hospital and observatory. 

Mumarketj 13 miles N. £. of Cambridge, is &moas 
for its horse races. 

Mamifacturin^ towns. Moinehest^r is the greatest maa* 
ufacturing town, and the centre of the cotton trade. 

Birmingham is the second manufacturing town% and 
noted for hardware. 

LeedSf fFakefield^ and ff udder sfield are famous for woollen 
cloth; 6%f^W£f, for cutlery and plated goods; Kiddermin' 
ster for carpets ; J\rottins:ham aftd Leicester for stookings. 

Chvemment. The goTemment is a limited monarchy, 
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the tapreme power being vested iQ'a king«Ad ptrllaD^lent 
The parliameQt is composed pf S houses. Lords and Coxa- 
moDs; the former are hpreditar^ peers^ and the latter 
representatives chosen by the people, 

Rdigiau. The established religion is episcopacy, com* 
prising 2 archbishops and 25 bishopsi and upwards of 
10,000 clergy. 

Dissenters from th^ establishment arc Cathdies^ Inde* 
fendejUSf Ppesbyteriamf Baptists^ Jlethodists^ ^akers^ 
UnitarianSf and Swedenborgians ; there are also some 
Jews. 

Bible Society. <<The British and Foreigh Bible Society'' 
is the most important institution of the kind in the woiid. 
It was instituted in March 1804, and in May, 1821 had 
distributed more than 3,000,000 of Bibles and Testa- 
ments. 

Universities^ &c. There are two universities, those of 
Oxford and Cambridge^ the most richly endowed ii^- 
stitutions in the world. Both are distinguished for lite*^ 
rature and science ; Oxford more especially for classi- 
cal learning, an4 Cambridge for mathematical. The 
most celebrated public schools are those of EtoUflVesU 
minster J Winchester ^ St Faul% Harrow j and Bugby. 

Education. Amo^g the higher and middle classes 
much attention is paid to education ; but till the institu- 
tion of Sunday and Lancasterian schools, the education 
of the lower classes was much neglected. 

Mobility, The nobilily of England is composed of five 
ranks, !• aukes^ ^ mdrquises^ S. earls, 4. viscoutUs^ 5. bar*^ 
ons. 

Occupations. The number of families, in 1811, was 
S,US,000,of which 770,000 were engaged in agriculturet 
and 959,000 in trade and manufactures* 

Paupers, The number of persons, who received relief in 
and out of work houses, in 1^1 1, was upwards of l^OOO^pOOi 
about one ninth of the inhabitants. 

JVavy, The British navy exceeds that of all the other 
nations of Europe put together, it consisted, in 1814, 
of 1,022 vessels of war, of which 250 were ships of the 
Ihie^ 

Commerce. The English are tlie most commercial ni^ 
11 
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lion in tbe world. Their commerce extends to almosr 
every country on the globe ^ but tbe trade to the East and 
IVest Indiest North America, the Baltic, and Portugal^ 
IS the most considerable. 

JUanufadurtB/ The manuiactares of England are very 
extensive. The six principal articles are wooUenSf cMaUf 
sUkf hardware^ earlhenwaref and ^^eiss. 

Bivers, The 3 principal rivers are the Thames, Severn^ 
Trenl. Some of the smaller ones are the Medwayy Quae, 
T)inx9 Tee$y Mermf, Dee^ JBtvan^ and IhrwenU 

Cauis. The inland navigation of En^^land is rendered 
very complete by means of navigable nvers and canals. 
The canals are numeroiis^ and have been executed at 
great labour and expense. Two or three of them are 
upwards of 100 miles long. 

Islands. The principal islands are the Isle of fFigUf 
hie of Mint Chumsey^ Jersey^ JingleseOf and the ScUly 

tdeS0 

Face of the eouniry. The face of the country is beauti* 
Ailly diversified with hilto and verdant plains. Wales is 
mountainous. Snowdon in Wales, the most elevated 
mountain, is S,571 feet high. 

8oiL The soil is various, but a great proportion of it 
h good, and it is under excellent cultivation. 

^oduetions* Tbe 9 principal productions are grain^ 
ftooly homed caUie, horses, coals, copper, tin, iron, and 
lead. 

Mifieral waters. The most celebrated mineral waters 
are those of Batiip Bristol, Tunbridge, Buxton, ScarbO" 
rough f Epsom, and Harrowgate. 

&imate» The climate is healthy, though moist and lia- 
ble to frequent and sudden changes. The extremes of 
heat and cold are much less than in most other countries 
in the same parallel of latitude. 

History ' Julius Cassar invaded Britain 55 years before 
the Christian era. The Saxons became masters of Eng- 
land in the 5th century ; the Danes in the 8th ; and in the 
lUh century William of Normandy possessed himself of 
the country. The English are descended from the an- 
cient Britons^ with a mixture o! the Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans* The present royal family are descendants 
from William of Normandy, styled the Conqueror* 
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SCOTLAND. 

Scotland is divided by the Grampian hills into two 
^xtSf Highlands and Lowlands. The Hig^hlands comprise 
the north and northwest parts. Scotland contains S3 
counties* 16 of which lie chiefly iu the Highlands. 



Counties. 

Orkney (Isles) 

Csithness 

SiiUierland 

Soss 

Cromarty 

Inverness 

Apgyle 

Bate 



Kinross 
CUckmanmui 
Stirling 
Dumbarton 
West Lothian 
Mid Lothian 
East Lothian 
Berwick 
Renfrew 



HigJdand Counties. 

Chief t^wnu Cenmties. 



Kirkwall. 

Widt. 

Doraock. 

DingwalL 

Cromarty* 

Inverness* 

Inverary. 

Botfasay* 

LswUnd Ckmnties. 



Kaim 

Murray 

Banf 

Aberdeen 

Kincardine 

Angus 

Perth 

Fife 



Kinross. 

ClackmsiDiMn. 

Stirling. 

Dumbarton. 

Linlithgow. 

KBIBTBinteH. 

Haddington* 

Dunse. 

Renfrew. 



Ayr 

Wigton 

Lanark 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Rozburgr 

Dumfries 

Kircudbright 



Chief t9wnf% 

Kaim* 

Elgin* 

Banf. 

Aberdeen. 

Bervie. 

Montrose. 

Perth. 

St. Andrews- 



Ayr. 

Wigton. 

Glasgow, 

Peebles. 

Selkirk. 

Jedburgh. 

Dumfries. 

Kircudbright. 



Pop* Toxons. l^opm 

S6,000 Dunfermline 12,000 

19,000 Inverness 11,000 

17,000 Falkirk 10,000 



TvwuB. Pop. Tovmt, 

Edinburgh* 103.000 Paisley 

Glasgow - 101,000 Greenock 

Duwlee 31,000 Perth 

Aberdeen 22,000 

Chi^ cities, Edinburgh^ the metropolis of Scotland, is 
situated a mile and a half from the Frith of Forth* It is 
aurroundet! on all sides, except the norths with' lofty hills, 
and there are in the vicinity many fine walks and hiterest- 
ing views. The houses in the Old Toi>vn in some parts 
rise to the height of 1 1 stories. Those of the New Town 
are built entirely of freestone, and with great elegance. 
This city is not distin^uised for trade or manu&ictureaf 
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but is supported chiefl)r by its courts of justice, of which 
the jurisdictioD extends all over Scotland, and by its cele- 
brated university and other seminaries. 

Glasgow f situated on the Clyde, is the first city in Scot- 
land, mth regard to commerce and manufactures. It is 
handsomely built, has a number of magnificent public 
edifices, and contains rarious literary and Icbaritable insti- 
tutions.— The ports of Glasgow are Greenock and Fori 
GlasgoWj which have considerable commerce. Leith is 
the port of Edinburgh. 

Aberdeen is the principal city in the north of Scotland* 
and has considerable trade and manafactures. 

Dundee is a well built town, and considerable for its 
icomroerce and linen manufacture. 

Perihf PaisUy, and Dunfermline have extensive linen 
manufactures. 

At Carrcn, 96 N W. of Edbburgh, arc the most exten- . 
sive iron works in Europe. 

Gretna Chreen, a village on the borders of England, is 
famous for being the place of celebrating marriages of fu- 
gitive lovers from England. 

Religion* The established religion is Presbyterianism, 
which is the religion oE more th^i 4 Sths of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Univer»itieB. There are four uraversities^ those of Edin^ 
hurgh^ Gla^gow^ 8L Andrews^ and Aberdeen, The uni- 
versity of Edinburgh is much celebrated as a medical 
school. 

Education, Parish scliools are comnion througout the 
country, and afford the means of common education to all 
classes. In general diffusion of knowledge, Scotland ex- 
ceeds all other countries in Europe. 

CiitniiU* The climate in the northern part is very cold; 
but in the south temperate* The western part is subject 
to very frequent rains. 

Face of the country and soil. The northern division 

consists mostly of an assemblage of barren and dreary 

mountains with some fertile valleys. The jsouthem part 

is agreeably diversified with hills and fertile plains* 

.Mountains. The Grampian Hills are the loftiest chain. 
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Ben MviSf one of the summits, is 4,350 feet high, and ie 
the most elevated mountain in Great Britain. 

Productions. The principal natural productions are 
coal^ irqn^ lead, cattUf 8/ieep,jish, and grain. 

Mknufaeturea^ The 4 principal manufactures are coU 
ion^ Unen^ woollen^ and iron. 

Rivers. The S largest rirers are the Forth^ the Taif^ 
and the Clifie, 

Lakes. Scotland abounds with fine lakes* called lochs. 
Loeh Lomond^ the largest, is celebrated for its picturesque 
beauty. Some of the others are Loeh Tay, Loch ^AwCf 
tmd Loch Fine 

Islands. The islands are the Hebrides or Western IsU 
ands, Shetland Islands^ and Orkney Islands, 

8ttffaj a small island of the Hebrides, is remarkable for 
its basaltic columns and for Fingai's cave. 

History^ Scotland was united with England in 1603. 



IRELAND. 

JKvisicns. Ireland is divided into 4 provinces, yis. UZ* 
sf«r, Leinster, Connaught^ and Minster i which are sub* 
divided into 3£ counties. 

Pofu 

16,000 
15,000 
25.000 
15,000 
18,000 
11,000 

Dublin^ the metropolis of Ireland, is reckond the second 
city in the British dominions. It is finely situated near the 
head of a spacious bay, and the entrance into the harbour 
is one of the most beautiful in Europe. The houses are 
mostly of brick, of from 3 to 5 stories. Few cities in pro- 
portion to the size can boast of a greater number of mag* 
luficent edifices'. 

Cork, the second city in Ireland, has an excellent har- 
bour, and an extensive commerce. It is the grand mair<* 



CHeftv«n9. 


Pop. 


Chief tranj^ 


Dublin 


188,000 


Drogheda 


Cork 


70,000 


Dundalk 


l^imerick 


66,000 


Galwaj 


Waterford 


&6,000 


Newry 


Belfast 


35,000 


Londonderry 


Kilkenny 


15,000 


Carrick 
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kct of Irish* provisions. jLimmcfc, Beffogt, Watetfotig 
and Oalvpajff are ali cities of c<msiderable trade. 
Jimuigh is the first archhishopriCy and was anciently the 

capital. 

Beligion. The established religion of Ireland is the 
same as that of England ; but more than two thirds of the 
inhabiunts are CathoHcs. In the eaublishment there are 
4 archbishoprics, and 18 bishoprics. In the northemqoun^ 
ties the PresbyUriana are nutneroas. 

UnivenUy. The university of Dublin is the only one 
in Ireland. It is well endowed, and had, in 1818, 1,309 
students. At Maynoath there is a Catholic cdkge with 9 
professors, supported by government. 

Bdueation. Education among the great mass of the 
people has been heretofore greatly neglected j but now 
better attended to. 

JMaHtontf.' The great mass of the people are sunk in 
ignorance and poverty. Their common food is potatoes 
and milk ; their fuel turf 5 and ihey are miserably lodged. 

Manufactures, The principal manufacture is linen. 

Exports. The principal exports are linen and /^rofts- 
itms. 

Climate* The climate is temperate ; cooler in summer 
and warmer hi whiter, than that of England, but humid, 
and often foggy. 

Face of the country. Ireland is a pleasant and fertile 
island, with a surface agreeably diversified. It is com* 
paratively level, having but few mountains. One of the 
most striking features is the immense extent of the bogs, 
which disfigure the country. 

Productions. The productions are grass^ pfdato^, oatSy 
fl4ix, kc. Ireland is famous for its abundance of excel- 
lent potatoes, the common food of the inhabitants. Oats 
are also extensively used for food. 

Rivers. The principal river is the Shannon. Some of 
the others are the Barrowj Ban^ Boyne^ and I*^*— 
Lough Magh is the largest lake. 

Curiosities. The Oiant^s Causeway^ situated on the 
north coast, is esteemed a great curiosity. It consists of 
many hundred thousand columns of hard black rock) ris- 
ing from 200 to 400 feet perpendicularly from the watei'li 
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edge.— The lake of URUarny i% much admired (or its pic- 
turesque and beautiful scenery. 

History. Ireland was con^^uered by England in the 
13th century, but not completely subjected till the 17th« 
The legislative tmion look place in 180 L 



NETHERLANDS. 

The kingdom of Netiierhifids consists of 18 pravinces» 
The first 7 in the table are Outchf and constitme the coun- 
try formerly called HoUand, or the Seven United Frovin* 
ces. The aext 10 are Bdgic $ and Luxemburg is Qer* 
man. 

Provinces* Capitals* Provin^esm Capitaki 

1. Holland Amsterdam. . 10. Antwerp Antwerp. 

2. Gromngen Grpningen. 11. East Flanders Ghent. 
S. Overyssel Zwol. . %2. WestPlandera Bruges. 

4. Guelderland Amheim. |3i^H^iiault Mons. 

5. Utredit Utrecht. 14« Lfege Li^ge.' 

^). Zealand Middleburg*^ tS.Limburg > Afaestricht. 

7. Friesland Le warden. 16. Namup Xamur. 

8. N. Brabant Bbis le Due* 17. Drenthe * "* Assen. 

9. S. Brabant Brussels. 18. Luxemburg Luxembui^. 

Towns. Pop, Towfks. J*op. !f'owns, ,P6p» 

Amsterdam 220,000 Liege 46,000 Groningen 26,000 

Brussels 80,000 Bruges 45,000 LouTain 25,000 

Antwerp 62,000 Hague 42,000 Toumay 21,000 

Ghent 61,000 Utrecht 35,000 Haerlem 20,000 

Hotterdam 56,000 Leyden 29,000 Dort 19,000 

^msterdam^ the largest, richest^ and most populous city 
of the Netherlands^ is situated on an arm of the Zuyder 
Zee. It has long ranked as the second qity in Europe in 
p<Hnt of commerce. The houses are neatly built of brick 
or stone, and the foundation of the whole is laid on pilea 
of timber. The city contains many magnificent edifices^ 
<^ which the stadthouse is the most distinguished^ and is 
esteemed as one of the finest ^ructures in the world. It 
is built on upwards of 13,000 piles. 

Brussels, the capital of the southern proTinces, is one of 
the residences of the king^ and one of the most elegant 
cities in Europe* It is celebrated £ir its lace, camleu» 
^d carpets* 
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The Baguef 32 miles SW. of Amnerdain, was formerly 
the seat of*government for the Seven Provinces^ and i» now 
one of the residences of the lung and his court. It is a 
tery elegant town. 

Jntwerpj on the Scheldt, had, 350 years ago, more com- 
merce than any other city in Europe. The navigation of 
the Scheldt was afterwards closed, and the commerce de- 
■troyed. The river has heen again opened, and the city 
has now a fine harbour, and an extensive commerce. 

Rotterdam^ on the Meuse, has an excellent harbour, and 
has long been distinguished for commerce. It is fisLmouB, 
for being the birthplace of Erasmus. 

Ohent and Leige have extensive manufactures. 

Bruges^ during the Uth century* was the greatest em- 
porium in Europe. 

Haerlem^ 10 miles N. of Amsterdam, hiis one of the 
largest and most perfect organs in tlic world, having 8,000 . 

pi|^s. 
JUaestrichtf Luxemburg^ MmSj and Berg^op^Zoom are 

strong fortresses. 

Waterloo^ a tillage 10 miles S. of Brussels, is noted as 
the scene of the most famous bi^tle of modem times, by 
which the empire of Bonapdrte was overthrown. * 

OovemmenU The goveniment resembles that of Great 
Britain. 

Mdigiovu The inhabintants of the Seven Provinces of 
Holland are mostly CalviniUs ; those of the Netherlands, 
chiefly Catholics, 

Universities, The universities are those of LeydeUj 
Utrecht^ Oronir^en, Limvain^ Ghent, and lAege. Those 
of Leyden and Louvain have been the most famous. 

Language The language is a dialect of the German, 
called Low Dutch. 

' Tradey &c. The Dutch were at one time the most 
commercial nation in the world ; but their commerce de- 
clined after the French revolution. They are also distin*  
guished for their agriealture and 'manufactures. 

Climate. The air is damp and foggy near the sea, but 
more clear and pleasant in the interior. 
. Face of the country. This is the most level country in 
Europe. Holland resembles a large marsh that has been 
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drained, slfid protected from. being overflowed by high 
mounds or dykes. 

Soil. Much of the soil U lich and highly coltivated^ 
and abounds in earnfjlax, madder^ and rich pasture^ 

Rivers. The three largest rivers are the Rhine^ Scheldt 9 
and Meuse. 

Canals. . Canals are almost as numerous as roads in 
other countries, and - the common mode of travelling is 
along a canal in a covered boat drawn by horses. In win- 
ter the inhabitants travel on them on skates. 

Islands. The principal islands are IValcheren^ Soutfy 
Bevdand^ ^fbrth Beveland, aiid TexeL * 

History. Holland, or the Dutch Provinces, were for« 
ineriy a republic ; and the Belgic Prov^pces have been 
possessed by various powers. Id 1814 they were united 
under one monarchy. 
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Former divisions. Germany was formerly divided into 
Oeifcles; viz. 

•Austria, Bavaria^ and Swabia^ in the South ; 

Frtnconia, in the centre ; 

Uppei^and Lower Sftxony and Westphalia, in the North ; 

Lower and Upper Rhine, in the West 

Other countries not included in the circles, belonging, 
to Germany ; viz. Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia. 

Tbenurnber of. princes, civil and ecclesiastical, was 
upwards of 300^ eugh independent in his own territory^ 
but subject to an emperor as head of the empire.— The 
above division was discontiniied in 1806. 

Present divisions. Ger^nany now comprises the follow- 
ing ;f viz. about one third^part of the empire of Austria, 
the grei^est part of Prussia; Holstein and Lauenbiyg, b«-t 
longing to Denmark ; Luxemburg, belonging to Nether- 
lands; the kingdoms of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Hanover| 
and Saxony 5 29 smaller states, and 4 free cities.— The 
atates are as follows : 
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Austrian dominions in G ermany - 9»482,000> 

Prussian do. do. • 7,923,000 

Kingdom of Bavaria - - - 3»5i6O,O0O 

Do. Wurtemberg - • 1,3959000 

Do. Hanover ... 1,305,000 

Do. Saxony • • 1,!^3,000 

/ '^ . 34,898,000 

TotaV population in Germany * • 30^ 1 5 ^,000 
, * Smaller German States. 

• J*cp. Chief tirwiii, P^p, 

Baden, grsiid duchy 1,001,000 Carlsruhe 15,000 

Hesse Cassel, ekctiofrate 540,000 Casael 19,000 

Hesiie Dwinitadt, drand duchy 619,000 Jmc"^^*^* g^OO 

Holstein and Lauenbure, duchy ^ 360,000 Kiel 7»000 

Ldxembury, grand duthy 314,000 Luxemburg 9,000 

Brunswick, duchy " 210,000.. Brunswick 29,000 

If ecklenburg-Scbwerin, gr. duchy 396,000 Scbwerin 9,000 

llecklenburff-Strelitz, gr. duchy 72,000 Strelltz 4,00) 

Nassau, duchy 303,p00 Wisbaden 5,000 

Saie- Weimar, grand dueby 201,000 Weimar 10,000 

Saxe-Gotha, duchy 186,000 Gutha 13,000 

8axe-t.obiirg, duchy 80,000 Cobwrg 8,000 

Saxe-lWeininiicen, duchy 54,000 Meiningen 4,000 

8axe-Hildburghausen, duchy 28,000 Hildburghausen ^^500 

Oldeiiburg, grand duchy 218,000 Oldenburg 5,000 

Anhalt-Dessau, duchy * 53,000 Besaau 9,000 

Anhalt*Bemburg, duchy 37,000 Bemburg 6,000 

Anhalt43ethen, duchy * ^2,000 ^Cothen 5,000 

*'''%\u^"**''^""*"^^^^ Sondershausen 3/)00 

8wartzburg-Rudolstadt,priiic)p'ty 54,000 'Rudol^adt 4,000 

Hoh«|2oUern-Hechingcn,princi-^j5^t^ Hechingcn 2.600 

H*h«,^)l«n-Sigm«ring«, prin-Jj,,^ sigmaringen ' 8(to 

Lich ten Stein, principality 6,000 Yadutz 600 

Waldeck, principality 52,000 Corbach 1,600 

Beuss-Greitz, principality 32,000 Greiiz - 6,000 

Reuss-tiobenstein, principality 52,000' Lobenstein 3,000 

Schauenburg-Lippe, principality 24,000 Buckeburg 2,000 

I^ippe-Detmold, principality 69,000 Detmold 2,000 

|iesse-Homburg, principality 20,000 Homburg ^000 
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Free CUie^ 






Ltit)ec]c 
Frankfbrt 
Bremen 
Hamburg 


46,000 

73,000 

46,000 

130,000 


Lubeck 
»ankfort 
Breti^en 
Uunburg 
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Oovernmeni. The German states are muted under the 
Gertnanie Confederation^ whose concerns are confided to 
a Federative Diet^ composed of 17 plenipotentiaries^ and 
a General Assembly consisting of 70 members. The 
sessions are held at Frfl^kfort on the Mdne, and Austria 
preuJes. 

Bdigion. The Protestants and Catholics^ are about 
equaL The Protestant religion prevails in the north of 
Germany, and the Catholic in the south. 

lAteratare. The Germans are distinguished for their 
attainments in literature, science, and the arts. In some 
branches they are unrivalled by any other nation. 

l^ariee and hoolce» The number of books published in. 
Germany is much greater than in any other country. In 
about \SQ towns there are libraries open to the public, 
many of them very large. 

IJniversUiss. Germany is famous for its universities, 
several of which have a high reputation and are resorted 
to from other'countries. The present number of the uni« 
venutiesis 20. Among the most distinguished are Gottin- 
gen» Leipsic, Halle^ and Jena. There are numerous 
public seminaries, styled gymnana^ many of which are 
celebrated schools of learning. 

Inventions, A great part of the modem inventions orig. 
inate in Germany. The city of Mentz claims the inven* 
tionof printing, Cologne of Gunpowder^ and Nuremberg 
of watches. 

Language. The German language is a dialect of the 
Teutonic, and is oflpn called High Dutch. It is one of 
the most extensively spoken languages in Europe ; and 
exists in the greatest purity in Saxony. 

Face of the country. The northern division, sometimes 
called Low Germany, is mostly level. The central and 
aouthern parts, styled Upper Germany, are greatly di- 
^rsified with plains and ranges of mountains* 
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80U. Much of the soil is fertile, but^safdy .pluDS and 
barren heaths aboand in jLhe nortli. 

Climate. The climate, is severe ia the northi but mild 
in the south ; and the air salubrious. 

Biters. The 6 largest rivers are the DanubHf Bhimi 
Elbe, Odevy WeseVf and Maine. 

Lake. The beautiful lake of CansUtnee, on the borders 
of Switzerland, is the largest in Grermany. 



SAXONY. 

Saxony, in the central part of Germany, is the smallest 
kingdom in Europe, and comprises oT)ly about a sixth 
part of the territory of the late German circle of Uppier 
Saxony, It was erected into a kingdom in 1 806. 

Ctre/et. P<^. CapUaU, Pop- 

Mieiten 29^,000 Dresden . - * . 45,000 

lieipsic 217,000 Leipsic 35,000 

Brigebirg - . • - 459,000 Frcyberg - - - - 9,000 

VogtUnd . . » • 89,000 Plauen . - . . . 6,OQ0 

Upper LuMtia . . li 170^000 Bautzen - - . • 10,000 

1,233,000 

Dresdeu^ the capital of Saibonyt is finely situated on the 
Elbe, and is one of the handsomest towns in Europe. It 
is noted for. its coUections of the fine arts, and for its m»h 
ufacture of porcelain. 

Leipsicj on the Pleisse, is a beautiful town. It is re- 
markable for being the principal mart of German liters* 
ture, fgr its great fairs, and for its distinguished university. 

Freyberg is a famous mining town, and has a celebrat- 
ed mineralogical academy, which is esteemed the leading 
school of that science. 

Hetmhuty a small* ti>wn 45 miles E. of Dresden, is not- 
ed as the principal settlement of the Moravians. 

Bdigion. The religion of the royal family is Catholic, 
but the gf eat majority of the inhabitants are Lutherans. 

Literature. The German language is spoken here in 
its greatest purity^ and the literature of Saxony is great- 
ly distuiguished in Germany. 



Fac% of th$ coHttiry. Saxonv is watered by the Etb^ ; 
the surface is finely diVerfifieu ; innch of it is fertile ; it 
is •ne of the best eultiyated portions of Germany, aiid 
is distinguished for its manufactures. 

The Erxgebirg n^ountamSj which separate Saxony from 
Boheohia, contun valuable mines of sUverp tin, kad^ a^d 
ccippen 

4 

HANOVER* 

Hanover, situated in the norlhwest of Germany, was 
erected into a kmgdom in 1 8 1 5. 

Prwinc€9^ Capitals, . Province*. Capitals, 

Cilenberg Hanover. Diepholz Blepholz. 

Gottuigea Gotting«iu Osnaburg^ Osnaburg. 

Luneburg lAinebur^, East Fri^and Aurich. 

Hildesheim Hildesheim. Lingeii Lingen. 

Stade. Bentheun Bentheim. 



Verden Yerdeiv Meppen Meppen. 

Hoya Nienburg. 

HanaveVf the capital of the kingdom, is an old town 
mtuated im the Leine, 5S S£. of Bremen. Pop. 25^000. 

Chttingenj situated on the Leine, about 60 miles S. of 
Hanover, is celebrated for its university, which is more 
numerously attended than any other kk Germany. In 
IdSOy it had 65 professors and upwards of 1,100 studentSi 

JSmden,.in Ss^st Friesland, situated at the mouth of the 
EmSf is the chief seaport in the kingdom. Pop. 11,000. 

Govemman^* Hanover is subject to the king of Great 
Britam, who is also styled king of Hanover. The govern- 
ment is conducted by a viceroy appointed by the king. 

Face of the country. The Hartx mountains lie in the 
Ibutfaem part; the rest of the country consists, for the 
most parti of an immense plain. The soil of a great part 
is sandy and poor. 

Riversn The principal rivers are die Elhet Weser^ Leint, 
and Ems* 

The Hartx moiwntains aro^ remarkable for their jhc- 
luresque scenery. They afford great quantities of wood, 
and valuable mines of ^t*er» ironi copfer^ kod^ (cc. 

\% 



«M jultasia; 

BAVARIA. 

IKviMofli. B«Taria» flituated towards the touthvett of 

Germany, is dinded into 8 circles. 

CinUi, Pop, CofUtism Pop. 

Thelser 490,000 Mnrxca 60,000 

The Lower Danube 347,000 Paasau 4000 

The Upper Danube 500,000 Augsburg 29,000 

theBexat 590,000 Anspach 12,000 

TheBegen 3isr,000 BatUbon 31,000 

The Upper liCaine 463,000 Wttrzbui|f 16,000 

The Lower l^ain^ 476,000 Bambeig ^ 19^ 

The Rhine d51,000 Spire 4,000 



*• 



3,504,000 

Mufdeht the capital^ is situated ob the Iser, and is cm * 
of the handsomest cities in Europe. It contaioa msof 
splendid edificesi iuid a museuni of antiquities, iiteputed 
like most complete in Oermany. . 

Mtremberg and dug^tg have long ranked ^amoog 

the princiiNd' trading" towns in (Germany, and both hsTC 

extenuTe manu&cttires. JVkremherg is lemarkable for 

its wnieheSf toysj 8cc. ^Augsburg is famous in the iiistory 

• of the Reformation for the tonfesnoh formed here in 1 536. 

MxtuboHitsi old town^ is noted for having long been the 
^ceof tneedng fot the dietof the German empire. 

Spire is remarkable as the place irherethe Refi»tnen 
made a protest against certain proceedings^^f diecniiq^nM'y 
ifhich procured mem th« name of Frohstmts^ 

JReligiwtm The prevailing reli^en is 'Roman Catholie, 
about one fourth only of the inhabitants being Protestants. 
There are two archbishoprics, Munich aiid Bambergf; 
stnd 6 bishoprics* 

Bduciition, Educadon has lately been widely diffused 
In this cemntry; Tfaercf are 3 unitersiliesytliose oiJUmd' 
shutj EHangiinj and Wurxburg. 

Bivers, The rivers are tbe Ifaf^nbe, Jim, JbeTf RegeH, 
lUery Maine^ and Bhme. 

Face of the cquntry. On the south Bavaria is separated 
from the TyrpI by nigged mountains, and on the north- 
east there is another range between Bavaiia^and Bobeniia. 
The rest of the country is generally level or moderately 
uneven Much of the soil is fcxtHe. 



W0R7BHBERG. 1^ 

Mitmi* Butttria i» OMnboBed of tnoet ol itoOeniiu) 
circles of Bavaria/ Fraticiii^ and a part nof^ SwaUa^ It 
WW erei:ted into a fttogdom fai l8Mk 

> WURTEMitERO. 

divisions. The kingdom oC Wurtenaberg lies in tbe. 
aOBtWaat ef tSann^y^ and k dii^dod iQto.4 circlos. It 
was erected into a kingdom in 1806. 

GirtJtt. Pop. CapiinU. Pop. 

* ' TheNecluir ST'a.OOO Stutlcaid 24,00^ 

The Schwaraw«]d S62»000 Beutlingen 8^000 

Tbejazt 5^9,089 EUwaana 3»000 

The Danube 334»000 Uhn HOOO 

< I ' 

1«395;000 

Chief towns. BtiiUgardy the capital^ is very pleasantly- 
situated 2 miles from the Neckar, and contains a mag- 
nificent palace and 86me fine bnilding^. 

Ulnif an ancient to)i»n on.the llannbeyis a strong fortress. 

Tubingeth 16 miles SSW* of Stuttgard^ has a flourish- 
ipg uniy«4ty. 

Wurts&berg is a fertile and well ^livated country* 
The sur&ce is agreeably diveruified* The principal 
mountains consist of mountainous tracts called Bchtuarz" 
waidi or the Blade Fana. The cUef river is the Mckar. 

S£l%ion. The reli|;ioo is Lutheran* 

MdticatUnu There n a university ajt Tubingen* and ed; 
ucation is well attended ta 

BAIM^. 

The grand duchy of Baden lies in the southwest of 
Germany^ between Wurtemberg and the Rhhie; and is 
divided into 8 circles. 

.. Cirele9, CM^wmM. <HrtU9. CUqftftH^ 

The Pfinz and Enz Carlsrobe. TheKinzig OfTenbarji 

Thalitke of Con-f o^^.*.,,^ The Muw Rastadt. 

•tance J co^^«^» The l^eckar Manh^iia. 

The Danahe Villingen. The Msine&Tauber Wert^hn. 

Tha Xreiiam Freyborg 
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Cbfbrvk, the capkal, ii a handaonie toWDi' with reen^ 
hr 8treet% built in the form of an open fan. The build- 
inga are of ttoDei and mostlj of unifonn fadght. Pbpula* 
tion 15,000. 

Msnheim, dtuated at the confiuence of the Neckav 
with the RUne, it one of the most elegant towns in Ger^ 
ttiainr. Population 18,000. 

midMerg and Fteyberf contain flourislnDg uniTera^ 
ties. 

CkmiUmee, on the lake of the same name, is famous for 
the council which condemned John Huss and Jerome of 
Prsgue. 

The government is a limited monarchy, and the pre* 
Tailing religion is Lutheran. 

The soil b tolerably fertile. The inhabitants are chiefs 
!j employed in agriculture and tbe raising of cattle. 

THB SMALLMl OTttLMAM STATES. 

The most of the smaller states of Germany lie north of 
the centre of the country. The religion of the majority 
of them is ProUst4ifUi8m i and the goTemmenl^ for the 
most part, is a limited monarchy. 

Jkmms, Caseelt the capital of the electorate of HessQ 
Cassel, is an ancient and handsome tbwn* 

MentXf the largest town in the grand duchy of He&se 
Darmstadt, situated at the confluence of the Maine with 
the Rhine, is the strongest town in Germany. 

Brun9wick^ the capital of the duchy of the same Ham^ 
is a considerable trading town, famous for its fairs. 

Wdmar^ the capital of the duchy of Saxe-Weimar, is 
a town of literary diatinctiop, being a noted residence of 
German literati. 

Universities. There are universities at .^arhirg in 
Ifesse^Cassel, at Oiessen In Hesse- Darmstadt, at Jena in 
Saxe« Weimar) and at JZostoct: in Mecklenberg«Schwerin. 

. TRBB OITXBS. 

Bamhurg^ situated on the Elbe, about TO miles frotn its 
mouth, is the first commercial city in Germanyf and haa 
been reckoned the 3d in Bttrope* 
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"tMJke$ Oil tli^ tfttve) t miles from the Bahk tiii SS 
^NE* of Hamburgi wascnceof moreimportance^tluAift 
pikmtu^ and is fimiova for having been thehead.o£the 
eoofederation of the Hante Towns. 
* Mr9menf on the Wesert ahoat^ SO^ miles above its<^ moutli 
laod 54 SW. of HaaA>iirgi has considerable commerce. 
V FVunkfort, on the Maine, 30 miles above the entrance 
of that liver into tk^ RhinO} is one of the principal tmd^ 
ing to«ms of Gecmfmy, and celebrated for its fairs. The 
emperors of Grermanf were usually crowned in this ciiyy 
and k is now the sean of the Germanic Diet* 



AUSTRIA. 

• 

IHmsums. The empire of Austria comprises a con* 
sMerable part of Germany, Hungaiy, with Transylvania, 
Bkfixiatiay and Croatia, a part of Poland, and the northeast- 
em part of Italy. It is divided into 14 provinces or govern^ 
ments. In tlie fc^lowing divisions Croatia and Sclavonia 
are included with Hungary, and Austrian Silesia wi^h 
Motavia. The first two pfovinces comprise the arch- 
duchy of Austria. 

SGO^OOO 
ITflOO 
34k00P 
10,000 
82,000 
S5i006 
11«006 
S6b<XK> 
41,000 
27,000 



Austrian do- 
■lioions in 
Germany. 



FoisncU 



1. Belcnr tfaeEas l/MfiOO 
8< Above th^^Eiw 756^000 



3. Stiria 

4. Tyrol 

5. Bohemia 

6. Moraiia 

7. Lajpbaeh 
L 8. Trieste 

9f Galioia 
OLO. Hungary 

It Transylvuiia 1,500,000 
12. Dtdmatia S95,000 

C 13. Milan 3|162,000 

tl4; Venior^ l',dSD,e00r 

^our Military Distrieta . 040,000 



797,000 

718,000 

3,203,000 

1,681,000 

637^000 

531,000 

3,756,000 

8,300,000 



Vienna 

•Liotz 

Gratz 

Insprack 

l*rague 

Bntnn 

Laybaoh 

Tnesle 

Leinbevg 

Buda 



Lombardy. 



Hermdnttadt S0,000 
Zara 7,000 

Mikn 190,000 

Tenice 101 fiOO 



»♦ 



1(^1741^000 



Vienna 

Venice 
Prague 
Vorone - 
Pert • 
Lember^ - 
Debrecain 
Trieste - 
Grat2 
Brescia - 
fadua 
Buda 
Vicenza * . 



aOstwa. 



p* 

9tO/>00 
130^000 
I01»000 
82/X)0 
60fiOO 
43|000 
41j000 
SdiOOO 
36,000 
34»000 
31,000 
31,000 
37,000 
35,000 



CAkT 

Brunn 
Grenatadt 
Bfodf <^ 
Pam 
Mantna 
Cremona 
Schemnits 
Pieaburg • 
TheretieiMtadt 
Bergamo • 
Clauienbttrg - 
Lints •* 
Agran • 
Hennanstadt 



1^^ 

95,000' 

94^009 

34^000 

33,ooa^ 

33/K)0 
25^000 
22,000 
32,000 
23,000 

do,boo 

30,000 
17,000 
17,000 
16,000 



TmimM in Gmtnany. Fienna, the metropolis of the Aus- 
Irian empire, is the largest city in Germany. It is pleas- 
antly situated on the Danube, and is the centre of an ex- 
tensive trade. It contains many eleg^ant palaces, and is the 
aeat of a splendid court« 

Prague, on the Muldau, the capital of Bohemia, ia an 
old towot icu flourishing than formerly. 
' 2Vie5te» on a gulf of the Adriatic, is the most impor- 
tant seaport ia the Austrian dominions. 

OtttiXf the capital of Stitia, is a well built town. 

iMtx contsins the greatest woollen manufactory in Get> 
many. 

Bolxano^ in Tyrol, is remarkable for its fairs, whicb^are 
the greatest in Austria. 

Towns in Sung^ary, &c. Baela, the capital, pleasant^ 
ly utuated on the Danube ; Pest^ on the Danube, opposite 
to Buda, the largest and most commercial town ; Presburg^ 
the former capiial ; Ikbreexin^ the second town in popu- 
laticHiand trade; ^cAemiii^^ and CremnitZp the principal 
mining towns; Tokay, famous for its wine. 

In TransyiTania the principal, towns are HermanstaA^ 
Chusenhurgy and {hvnstoM. In Galioia are Lemberg and 
Brody. 

Towns in Jiudrian ptdy. Mlan^ the capital of Aua* 
trisoi Italy, is situated in a beautiful plain, and surrounded 
iKith walls. The ^private housea are generally of 4 eff 5 
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stDriMitiot veiy elegui^ r Imt ^e pttUic edifices dU^by 
lUl the magmficence (tf Italian architecture. The cathe* 
di^ la the noblest speciinenof G^hip aichitectare^esiist* 
i^j and i% next to &t Peter's at Rome and Su Faurs at 
Xiondmi, the finest church in Europe, 

. VeaicB is built on Tt little island^ near the head of the 
golf of Venice. Its buil(yngs are of ^ stone, but not ele- 
l^ant. Yet it makes a grand appearance :;at a distance^ 
seeming to fioat on the sea. It was once the- most com^ 
mercial citj in the worlds but it is now declined. 

Verona^ on the Adige, 60 miles W« Venice, is celebrat- 
ed for its ancient Roman amphitheatre, capable of holding 
U^fttO spectators. The steps or seats are still oitire. 

JPadua and I^avia contain celebrated universities. 

lAteratHre. The principal universities are those of Ft- 
mrnOf Prague^ Fest, Lemburgy Fadua^ and Patiom Austria, 
though inferior in regard to literature to the north of Ger- 
many, has produced some eminent scholars. The Aus» 
trians excel in music. , 

Keligion. The established religion is the Roman Catii* 
oli6, but all others are tolerated. In Hungary, TransyU 
vania, and Sclavoma, the members, of the Frot$tttm$ vod 
Ch'edc churches are numerous, and have long enjoyed con* 
aderable privileges. 

JfAabitants. Exclusive of small tribes, this vast empire is 
composed of four great races, Sclavoman$i GermanB^ Bun' 
garians^ and Italians ; all dinering in language and habitSi 

'OpvemmeiiA* The government is a hereditary, monar- 
eby, nearly absolute, except in Hungary and Transylvaniat 
where it is limited by constitutional provisions. 

Climate* The climate is generally mild and salubrious. 

Face of the country. The face of the country in some 
parts i^very mountainous, in others agreeably diversified. 
There are some extensive plains, particularly in Hungary, 
Galicia, and Lombardy. 

MouniaHns, The Carpathian mountains are an extenwe 
range in the northeast of Hungary. The Bhmtian Mp9 
are in the southwest part of the German dominions. Bo^ 
hemia i^d Moravia are almost encircled by mountabs. 

Rivers* ^^he rivers are the Dam^ Dniester, 2UMt, 
Save, Brave f Inn. Mige^ and Fo. , 

Lakes. The prmcipd lakes ^e the Plattm-see and Mu^ 
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<Wkw it M « %a'jv ' flb*iifc»*> ciftttrtfc;^ ia fC fc t i^ ig 

iMrdf. 

ef nao^Bflity tod Imtitrf*' Ovnr, tmne,- «f^, eoMl^ 

* Jit0l#f*y. AiwCf4» WM erected 'ioto'^tii empSre 'in 160^ 
Slid iiMmW'OBirc^'the'iiRMrt'iKywtrM'ftti^tes'ffi Etirope. 



SWrrZBBIiANB. 

SwUaerland is tf vided into the 2d foUowing cantons. 

ScbafibaU6eB« 

App«nzeU. 

St«6ftU. 

Coire* 

Kncw» ^ 

FnumeikfekU 

Belfinzoniu 

Keufehafel* ' 

6«9i6iHi is remarkable for its beautiful and romantic 
rituatioD on the southern extremity of the lake of Gene- 
va at the effiux of the Rhone. The views fh>m it em- 
brace the most magnificent mountain scenery* including 
the summit of Mont Blanc. Geneva is famous for hav 
ing once been the centre and asylum of the reformed reli* 
gion$ also as a seat of learning, and for the manufacture 
ofivatohes. Population 3)5,000. 

- The other principal towns are Bdle on the Rhine, next to 
Geneva in population ; Beme^ a beautiful town on the Aar ; 
Murieh^ a manufacturing and trading town on the lake df 
Zurich} Xansoitney delightfully situated on the Rhine 
Bch^^ghauHnjtKmr tiie t^dcbrated'^tatamct-of the' BUo^. 



ConMu* 


CapitaU. 


Cofl^MM. 


2afich 


Zurich. 


SchalThauadn 


Berne 


Berne. 


Appenzell 


Lttcetne' 


Lacerne* 


St. Gall 


Uri 


Altsrf. 


Grisons 


Sehwettz' 


Schweitz. 


Aargau 


t;nderwalden 


Stantz. 


Thttrgau 


GUriB 


Glaria., 


Tesin 


Zttff 
Vribuig 


Zujf. 


Vaud 


]Pribarg. 


Valaifl 


Soleure< 


Soleiise. 


Nettfchatel 


B41e 


B&le. 


Geneva 



SWITZERLAND. ' Mt 

GovemmenL Each canton is an independent republic ; 
but for general security the cantons are united in a con- 
federacy, governed by a general diet. The diet meets al* 
temately at Berne^ Zurich, and Lucerne. 

Religion, The inhabitants are Catholics and Protestasts ; 
the former being the majority. 

Education* There are universities at Bdle and 'Chneva* 
Education is veil provided for by the support of conmion 
schools. 

Language. The prevailing language is Gf^man, but 
J^eficA is spoken on the borders of France, and ^tian on 
the borders«of Italy. 

Climate. The climate is generally salubrious^ but se* 
vere in the elevated regions. 

'Face of the country. Switzerland is by &r the moal 
mauntainous and romantic country in Europe. It is much 
visited by travellers^ and to the admirers of nature it of* 
fers scenes of grandeur almost unrivalled. 

Mountainf. Switzerland is overrim by the JKpSj the 
highest mountains in Europe. They are divided into 
three branches, the Helvetian^ Pennine^ and Rhmtian Alps, 

Glaciers. The Olaciers^ are lakes or fields of gliltering^ 
ice and snow,, They occupy the elevated hollows^ be« 
tween the peaks of the highest mountains, extending 
tometimes 15 or 18 miles in length* Enormous masses,, 
called avalancheSj sometimes detach themselves and roil 
down with a frightful noise. 

JEtiver^. The 4 principal rivers are the RhinCy BhonCf 
Aar^ and Reuse. 

LiAes. Switzerland is remarkable for its romantic lakes. 
The lake of Geneva is the largest, and is esteemed the 
most beautiful lake in Euiope. Some of the others are 
tTeufchdleU Thun, Lucerne^ Zurich^ iin6,WaUenstadt. 

Oceupuiion»* The breeding of cattle.ia the most consid- 
erable scource of subsistence. 

InhabUavte. The Swiss are hardyi industrious, and tern* 
pertite I of simple manners, well educated, and arden^ - 
attached to liberty* ' ^ 

Hidory. The Swiss are descendants of the ancient Het* 
vedL The foundation of their liberty was laid about the 
year 1300, by William TcUi the celebrated Swiss pgtrie^ 
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FRANCE. 



- BMAo^i Before tiieTiBTohrtio«l^ France wnsf divided 
into 32 provinces $ it is at present divided iiitX) Mdepatt^ 
nients. 



Ikpartmenti. 

Korth 

1?M de CakU 

Somnie 

Lower Seine 

Calvados - 

Ia Manche 

One 

Kure 

Seine 

Seine and Oiie' 

Oife 

SieifiefcMlinm 

AUne 

Marne 

Ardennes 

Atibc ( 

trpper Marne^ 

lietiae 

Moselle 

Ueurtbe 

Vosgcs 

Upper Rhine 

Ix)wer Rhine 

lUe & VUUine 

CdtesdaWe^d 

finistcne 

J^e^bihan 

Lower Loire 

Mayehne 

Skrthe 

Maine & Loire 

Ind^ & Loire 

Loiret 

JStire and Loir 

nir and Cher 

Indre 
Olieir 



Lille. 

Arras. 

Amiens. 

Rotten. 

Caeiw 

8t.Lo. 

Alcii(Oki.' 

Evreux* 

Paris. 

Tersailles. 

BeauvaiS; 

Mdun* 

Laon. 

Chalons. 

Mezieres. 

Ttojtn. 

Chauroont* 

Baf'saM^niaia, 

MeU. 

Kancy. 

Epinal. 

Colmar. 

Strasbur^. 

Rennes. 
St. Brieiiz* 
Qttimper. 

Yaones. 

Nantes. 

Laval. 

LeManSi 

Angers. 

Toiws. 

Orleans. 

Chartres. 

BloU. 

C^SteaitrottZ* 

BeOTfeS. 

]ievecs» ' 



Departments. Chief tortanu 

Tonne Auxerre. 

Cote d'Or Dijon. 

Sadne atod Loire Macon. 



Ain 


'BoYtt^-en Bntie' 


Upiier SiMto * 


VesouL 


Do«ibs 


Beaan^on. 


Jura 


,Loasle3aun«r. 


Vendee 


- BourbonVQideft. 


Two Sevres 


Niort. 


Vienne 


Poitiers^ 


Cieitse 


Giieret. 


Upper Vieaae 


Lin>ogcB* 


Correse 


TuUe. 


Allier 


MouUns. 


Cbarente 


Angoulemik 


Lo«e^ Chftitat;^ BocheUe. 


VnydeOom^ 


Oiermoiit* 


Cental 


AtiriUac 


Rhone 


Lyons* 


Loire 


MontbriaoD. 


Iscpe 


Grenoble. 


Upper Alpii 


Gap. 

Valence. 


Biome 


Dordonie 
Gironde 


Pibrts^eax* 
Boumeauz. 


Lot andGaronne Agen. ^ 


Lot 


Cahors. 


Tarn & C^aroiine Montauhon. 


Ateirott 


Rhodes. 


Gers 


AtfCh. 


Landes 


Mont4leMsrai4^ 


Upper Pyfenees Tarbe. * 


Lower Pyrenees P^m 


Afriege 


Foix. 


Bast. Pyrenees 


PerpiMsn. 


Upper Garonne Toulouse. 


Aude 


Gavcassenne*- 


Tam 


Alfaf. 



mATSK^ 



'*4» 



HmmH 
Paid 

Lozere 
Upper U>ire 
Araeche 
lAwerAlps 

Maraeilleji 
Lyons 

Bkyardeaox 

Bouen 

Nantes. 

LiUe 

StnsbuTg 

Toulouse 

Orkms 

Metz 



Vimes* 

Hende, 

LePuy. 

PriTM. 

Digne. 



Bhone S ""''^■■^ ' 

Yar Dntguimn* ' 

VaitclQse AVigiiom 

Corsica i^aecio.. 



.Psp. 

713,000 

102,000 

101,000 

98,000 

ai,ooo 

75^000 

«),000 
i»i000 
48,000 
42,000 
41|000 



Nisin^ 

Amiens 

Caen 

MontpeHier 

dermoot 

Toulon 

Nancy 

Renties 

Beaan^oB 



39^000 
39,000 
36,080 
38,000 
30/WO 
30,000 
29,000 
20,000 
29,000 
89,000 
38/)00 



Chief tqvm9» 

Txojes 
Aix 

Dunkirk 
YeraaUles 
Brest . . 



27,000 
27,006 
86^000 
86,000 
84,000 



l4<ynUubaii 84,000 
Avignon 23,000 

L*Orient 82,000 

Grenoble 21,000 
Havre deGrace81,000 
Poiticra 81,000 



Chief towns. Paris^ the c^pit^ of France, is, sixuated 
<tttke SMie^ and iBdudaig.its suburbs^ is 18 miles in 
circaxnfereDecu It h one of. tke finest cities in the Mrorldi 
iMsd much superior to LK^onin palaces and public edi- 
ficea. It. is greatly distinguished fgr its eminence in sci- 
ence and tli^ltfts^ and alM^^9 ip gnind public in&tUuUons $ 
«Mi it IS' lik^iRise tm^ of the gayest and mo^t luxurious 
cities inUie wprid. The kaustts are generally from 4 toT 
ftoriei, built of freestone tak^n.ftom quarries, which run 
in^yarioua. directions under the city. The three royal 
i«hiees;A]». the iiww^j !X!u/Ueru$j and the Lm^embourg,* 
- £y«9iSf> situated al.the ^eo^ux of the Rhone and Saoipe, 
is accounted the second city in France, and is superior to 
Parish trade and manufiictures. It is celebrated for its 
>^eh. silks and gold and silver stuffs* 

J^8eille$ iaiAr B<mrde^u^ are the chief commercial 
ports*. M»neiUe$ is in possession of most of the French 
^ommevce of the Mediterranean. Bourdeaux is situated 
on the Garonne, 16 leagues from its mouth, and trades 
bi^ly irith the East and West Indies, and the north of 
Europe, and to a great extent in wine. 

J^anUs^ situated on the Loire, has an extensive, com* 
9ierce» and is celebrated for ifs. fine brandy. 

Brest apd Toulon are the principal stations for the navy* 
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MniftlBkr U finely ^mied 5 fliye»c from the Master- 
laneaik It ia celebrated fon the salubrity of its air, aad is 
much vinted by invalids from foreigp countries. 

Btratbwrgt near the Rhine^ is an ancient and celebrated 
town) and is remarkable for the spire of its cathedral, the 
loftiest in the world, being 574 f<^et 'high* 

Among the other towns are Bown and XiSe, remark- 
able for manu&ctures; VenaiUesih magnificent roy^l 
reudence ; TonUmse^ the ancient cajntal of the Goths ; 
JSGiore deOraUf V Orient fBocheUe,Bochefori^JBaymm, 
Jhifdcirk, and Cherburg, fimportaqt seaports; FotUaitt' 
. Meatt, famous for its royal castle, and Calais for packets 
to England. 

Bducatioru The university of Paris is at the head of the 
seminaries of education. There are 36 provincial semm- 
aries styled academies, hut constituted like universides m 
other counties. The 2 principal ProteUani seminaries 
are at Strasburg and Montauban. 

The French excel in belles Ititres^ mathemoHeSj astrono' 
my, and chemistry. Literary associations are very nume- 
rous ; at the head of these stands the Institute in Farts, 
the most celebrated scientific body in the world. 

Language. The French language is derived from the 
Latin. It is esteemed the most polished, the best adai>t- 
ed to conversation, and the language most generally di^ 
fused among the nations of Europe. 

Religion^ The established religion is the Roman Cath- 
olic, but all others are tolerated. Seven eights of theisr 
habitants are Catholics, the remainder chiefiy Calvinbti 
and Lutherans. 

Qotsernment. The government Is a limited monarobf, 
resembling that.of Great Britain. The legislative power 
is vested in the king, a house of peers composed oi up- 
wards of SOO members, whose dignity b hereditary, and i 
house of delegates consisting of not less than £56 mem- 
bers, chosen by the people. 

j^rmy and JV*at?y. The French army under B<mapart<^ 
was composed in war of nearly 600,000 men ; but tte 
peace establishment is now reduced to about 90,000 men. 
The navy consists of about 60 i^ips of the liaoi and about 
40 frigates. 
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AcMntie. The reyeaue asnoonts to aboiit 4e3O,000,0(K> 

• Tni^e. Tl»e Freaoh navigation is not evtensive. The 
^bief exports oonsist of si&s^ woQllenHy lin&ns^ wine^ and 
brandy. There is very little paper money in this country; 
almost all the business being transacted by gold and sil- 
ver. 

Mtnufactures. In manufactmes the French have been 
Im^ noted for tlieir siiks, and woUen and linen goods. 

Climate. The climate is veiy fine ; it is warmer^ driers 
and less changeable than that of England. 

Faeeatf the country. France is fiiountainotis towards 
the south and east, teiy level in the north ; agreeably 
diversified in the central part* 

Mountams. The Pyrenees lie on the south and the Mp$ 
in the aoiitheast. Otiier ridges are JurOf Cevennes^ Fuy 
de Borne, dmUal^ and Vo^s. 

Soil. The country h well wateredi tbe soil generollj 
fertile, and highly cultivated. 

Produetians. The productions in the northern part 
>c(tfiftist of wheat, barley^ oats, pulses and potatoes^ in the 
'toutbern half, vines^ vautterries, olives, and corny particu* 
hafly^ maixe. 

' Aivers. The 5 lafgtMt rivers are tlte Loiitef Monef Ga* 
roNM , Seim^ and Mine. 

€anaL The famous canal of Languedoe extends from 
'^ Mesditerraaean to the Garonne near Toijdouse, 140 
ttiles. It forms a ocmimiiaicaiion between the Mediter- 
«anean and the bay of Biscay. 

Mdands. -_ The islandsare Ushant^ BeUeisle^ ^airmoj^ier. 
Me ^Bke^ and hie of Oleron. Corsica, an Italian island* 
belongs to France. 

Bisiaty* The French derive their name from the Franks, 
wlia invaded the countiy in the 3d century* 
' &ince iraa, France has been the theatre of wonderful 
Involutions. The national loonvention abolished the regal 
IpvernsBM^nt, and cmidemned and ei^ecuted Louis XVI^^the 
king, in 1793* The French then became a nation of noU 
iifors. In 1S04 Bonaparte was crowned emperor, and by a 
•eries of conquests the limits of France were greatly en- 
l^irged. 

IS 
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SPAIN. 



In 1815 the reign of Bonaparte wa»^ov«thMwA by Ilia 
battle of Waterloo, and he was aent a prisoner to St« H^ 
|ena. Louis X VIII was placed on the throne, and France 
iras reduced to nearly the same limits at before ibe revo- 
lution* 



SPAIN. 

Divtsions. Spain is divided into 14 parts, most of them 
Vtyled kingdoms, and subdiTided m 30 provinceiEu 



Galicia 
Astoria 
Biieay 

NaTarre 
' Aragon 
Catalonia 
Leon 

Citiet. 

Madaid 
Barcelona 
Valencia 
Seville 
. Cadis 



CapUtU: 

(^mpottelhu 

Oviedo. 

Bilboa. 

Pampelona. 

Saragossa. 

Barcelona. 

Leon. 



DvdUUm, 

Old CastUe 
Kew Castile 
Estremadura 
Andalusia 
Granada 
. Murcia 
Valencia 



CapitaU* 

Burgos. 

Madkid* 

Badajos. 

SeviUe. 

Granada. 

Murcia. 

Valencia* 



Pop. ' CtltM. Pop, Ciiies» Pop. 

180»000 Saragossa 55,000 Valladolid 30/109 

111,000 Malaga 52,060 Garth^pena 29,000 

105,000 Grenada 52,000 Ecija 28^009 

100.000 UladeLeon 45,000 Jaen 2r,000 

70,000 Murcia 44,000 Toledo 25,000 



Mtdridf the capital of Spain, is situated on the small 
river Manzanares. The streets are straight and Uean, the 
houses of brick and lofty, and the royal palace is one d 
the most magnificent in Europe. The surrounding -cowh 
try is barren and exhibits few marks of improvement 

Cadixy situated on a sandy peninsula, called the island 
of Leon, is the first commercial city in Ispain, and the cen- 
tre of the trade of the West Indies and America* 

fiareelona and Malaga rank next to Cadiz in commerce. 
Barcelona is very favourably situated on the Mediterra^* 
nean in the northeast part of Spain, and exports wine, 
brandy, and manu&ctures. Mahtga, situated in the south- 
em part of the country, is celebrated for its wines and 

fruits. 

The other most considerable ports are Micanty Cartha* 
geva^ Bilboa^ and FerroL 

Semlhy on the Guadalquivir, was anciently the rea- 
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dene* of tke Gothic kbgsy and was formerly a pkce of 
g^ieat weakhy commerce, and manu&cturesy and is sud 
to have conuined GOQfiOO inhabitants. 

Saragoasa^ on the Ebroy is a large and handsome city^ 
and is memorable for the seige which it sustained from 
the French in 1808 — 9. 

GranadOf has been long celebrated as the paradise of 
Spain* It was built by the Moors^and is said to have 
contained, in the 15th century, 400,000 inhabitants. It 
exhibits many marks of former magnificence. 

Ibfafo, the first archbishopric of Spain, was once the 
capital, and contained 300,000 inhabitants, 

TarragonOf Cordova^ and Vdlladolidy were once cities 
of great note. 

Mdifices. The rojial palaces in Spain are those of Mai* 
ridf &eurialf JlranjueZf 8t. Ildefonso^and Pardo. Other 
remarkable edifices are cathedrals and churches. 
I Meligion. The Spaniards are bigoted Catholics. 

f JEducation. Education is in a backward state. There 

mre 1 1 unirersitles. That of Salamanca is the most famous. 
\ Language* The Spanish language is derived from the 

! Latin*. 

Climate. The climate is remarkably pleasant, and the 
air is much refreshed by sea breezes. In the southern 
provinces the heat is great, and the climate, at some sea- 
sons, unhealthy* 

JP'ace of the countrff. SpsJp is a mountainous country, 
hut is finely variegated with rivers, streams, and plains. 

Mountains. The Pyrenees separate Spain from France. 
Some of the other mountains are Sierra Moreno^ Sierra 
Mlevada, and Monteerrat. 

Monieerratf 30 miles NW. of Barcelona^ is nearly 4,000 
feet high. It is remarkable for its hermitages and monas- 
tery, and for an image of the Virgin Mary, much visited 
i by pilgrims. 

Sou. The soil, where well watered, is generally fertHe. 
In the central parts much of it is dry and unproductive. 
The country is thinly peopled and badly cultivated. 
. Produe^^ne* The productions are wine, sugar can^ 
maixe^ wneatf barley f mUlety rice^ hemp, sUk, oil^ and 
fruUs. The wool oi Spain, from the Merino sheep, is tAe 
finest in Europe. 
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JIBnehU, There are mines lof tr<m, ctfpper^ tead, Slc 

Biven. The TagHs is the largest river. O^er rivem 
are the MSnbOt DutiVy Quadiana^ GuaJbdjutviTi Xucar, 
and Ekro» 

himidu The blands are Jlfajorca* It^^ca* and JIfidiorca. 

OtAroAiir is a celebrated promoDtory, more liiaii 1,400 
feet high^ at the southern extremity of Spain, belong^ing 
to Great Britain. It has a remarkable /of^r«ss» so defend- 
ed bjr nature and art, as to be rendered the strongest in 
Europe, perhaps in the world. 

History. Spain was subdued by the Romans under Au- 
gustus, and early in the 8th century invaded by the Moors, 
who possessed themselves of a large part of the country ; 
hut were completely eipelled early in the 17th centurf. 

In the 16th century Spain was esteemed the moat for- 
midable power in Europe, but has since been comparative- 
ly weak. She has been remarkable for the despotic char- 
acter of her government, and her extensive and rich po^^ 
sessions in America. ' 



FORTUGAI4 
JKrtnofts. Portegal is difided uaio 6 pfoviaeea^ 

^rovincet. CapitaU. Provinces. ' Capltalt 

Bntre-Duero-e- ? Braga. TSstrema'dara ' Lisbov, , 

Mmho 3 0p6rt(y. Aletlti^j*^ Bvoro* 

ThwMMoates Bmgukmu 



Beita CehriMpai 

Lishm^ the capital, is finely situated on the north side 
of the mouth of ttre Tagus. It has a capacious and ex- 
cellent harbour, and is one of the most commevcfal cities 
in Europe. The houses are lofty, and weH built of white 
stone. Population 230.000. In 1755 it was almo^ de- 
stroyed by an earthquake ; accounted the greatest earth- 
quake in modem times. 

Oporto, situated near the mouth of the Duero, is n^xt 
to Lisbon in population and commerce, and fs fitmous fof 
}^ strong winesi called P&rL Population 7QfiKi9» 
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Bdigion* The^PortttguesQ are anumg the most supersti* 
tidas and intolerant Catholics in Europe. 

Education, Educationisin a very backward state. The 
uniTersity of Coimbra is the only one in the kingdom. 

Language. The Portuguese language strongly resem- 
bles the Spanishy and is derived chiefly from the Latin. 
. ClinuUe. The climate is pleasant and healthy. 

Face of ihik country. The face of the country is, for the 
most part, agreeably diversified ; some parts are moun* 
tamous) others level. 

SoiL The soil is light, yet fertile, but badly cultivated. 

froiuctioiM, Portugal abounds in wines, honey, olives, 
oranges, figs, and other fruits $ but there is a deficiency 
of grain. 

. Sivers. The principal rivers are the Tagus^ Minho^ 
Mmdegoy and Puero. 
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> 

Italy is a long peninsula in the south of Europe, in the 
form of a boot. 

Divisions. In the northeast, Austrian July, or the 
Lombardo*Venetian kingdom : 

In the northwest^ the Sardinian territoiies, Savoy, Pied- 
mont, and Genoa: 

In the middkj Parma, Modena, Tuscany, Lucca, the 
dominions of ihe Pope, and St. Marino : 
^ In the wifiA,. Naples, or the kingdom of the Two Sici* 
lies, comprising Naples and the island of Sicily. The 3 
other principal Italian islands are Sardinia and Coruca. 
Some of the smaller ones are Malta, the Lipari islands, 
and Elba. Sicily is the largest island in the Mediterra« 
nean^ and celebri^^edi for its fertility. Corsica belongs td 
Fiance ; Mdta to Great Britain. 

Face of the country. The face of the country is finely 
diversified, but for the most part mountainous. Savoy is 
one of the most mountainous tracts in Europe. Austrian 
haly eonmtft chiefly of a fi^rtile and beautiful plain. 

13* 
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MorniiAiMB. The Mps He oo themctlri^sidiftMi J^Mii' 
fdntM ei^tend through the peniiisufau 

Volcanoes. The volcanoes vre MfWf Xtm^vi^lkXtf^ 
Ve$uviM»f 7 miles E. of Nej^eSi aod fftr^mtoU^ mt eneef 
the LifMiri lalanAs. 

Etna and Vksuvvm are two of the mosteelehrated yei* 
canoes oil the gl<^9 eod hare been sabjectto ti^menioas 
erupuons frooi the remotest antiquity- EtAaissAioat 
11,000 feet hig^h, and its lara is freqtxentSf thrown M 
mUes. Vesuvms is less than 4/)00 feet hlgh^ and tCs lava 
is sometimes thrown 7 miles. 

Mlvers, The Fo is the largest river. The 9 other 
principal rivers are the Mige^ Tider, and Anto, 

Lakes. Italjr abounds in beautful lak^s* The priiic»>al 
Maggiorej Garda^ and Cotno in the north; ftriyfa , mU 
senuf and Celano in the middle* 

Soil. A large part of the soil is very fertile. Cnldvar 
tion is very backward in the southern and middle parts ; 
but good in the north. AuaHfian Italy, has a fertile soil, 
highly cultivated, and has been long styled the garden of 
Kiirope. ^. 

Climate. The climate is esteemed the finei^ in £«irope» 
hut differs in dilerent parta. 

Productionfi. The most impwtant prodwctions are grain% 
nrimf oUafs idl^ mlk^ caids msA ^hmu^ ddimms fruits^ and 
Jine marble. 

Umtferskies. There ikre 1# uoiveriMea; seoie of the 
principal ones are Faduat FmvUh Fim, Fwrn^^ Baiogm^ 
and Turin. The i5lh century wna $W ^brilliant period of 
Itdsan literature. 

Pku artsm The Italians e&cel (^iefiy 19 the fine «rts^ as 
fomtii^t seulfiture^ arekUectme^ and mum^ 

Language^ The Italian Ifknguege is derived frofn tbu 
iia^int and isharmonioua and UgUy poUahed* 

Inhabitants. The Italisae aiw effi^oate and aupersfU 
iKMfts* The comnAon. people in Naples are the most 
bigoted I theae in the north are naere enlsghtei^sd. 

Chtriosities^ lulf abounds m ot>jecla of niterest^ both 
of nature and asrt* Sav<^ preiente tiie me^ ««|blim# 
mountain scenery. Here is Mon^ Blancy the most elevate 
ed mountain in Europe. 



-Stmunittif 'm t^kbtaMd wit) lytig w tWfHUIh iM» of 
Mom Jftlancf u gcttatAjr admvoa lor tto te»iitir jsri giaait 
deitr of ike mom^ UM MinrouBdA it 

Tli0 MBfttt finfcr i^nri wAiieli ip v» ^hrougli thp vftUi «f 
Chamouniy has a number •!* cstiUyriietH oni^ of ftbkhiM 
my xeiaBr]sabtB,eftU^ tbe JKlin rf Jitpmuu T^e rker 
fidls fom A prodigiou^7 lu^h rock witb 9«ott amo aad 
mfcancc* Tbe d»nceni i» s»i0 to excood/i, MM) feeiu 

▲tTiToli» th« imr Tw$rove^ %mi»rA\y cniMSma^ 
falls over tbe bhnk of a rocki OMvij ICHI iieeCtio 0119 tnAMW 
llbe vtttcr baa bolicfwod grotteet ctf i:bD most piieUir<vM)uo 
appearance. 

i£B/5f containatht moat splcadid speeinens of arsbitec- 
«dr€^ a&ulpusney and puiuin|9i at Homot Miiaoi (Senoa, 
FiQ»iic«» Kapka* Balogna, Veoice, VonMia, &c. RisaiatiM 
of ancient mcmuaients, as amf^itbiMttiesy triumpbal arch* 
as» nuni pf temptes^ bcy§ea, 6u3.^ are io be aeen in yari* 
aita places^ 

PomjMtt and Are^itotf am^ twm ebies msar HaiplesV went 
aranirfeclmcd b^ aa eruption of Blount Vtis« ma, A. D. 79^ 
and vaniaioed buried under tho lanra more than 16 cantu* 
ries* Whale alt eets have lalely been opened, and TSrious 
liocka of art hava. been fband In a aurpriskig state of pfe« 
tamtApn* 

CUie$uiJtuMMmnaai^ Theia1«esltaro«lfibl^ FbtM^ 
Viorgna^ UrtsoU^ and Fmua. See Austria* 

Cities ta ^Ae /riitgr of Sardinians ^rriimries^ Tkrinf the 
capital ai PiadBDont am oftha iiardiaiia) roonarehf , is fino* 
if titaatad on the Fo. It ia a tegular and iiandaotne town, 
and the country around is fertile and delighifiiL Pupuia^ 
tianMjQOO. 

Geaoo^on a galf of the saaaa natae, wvA onee the capt^ 
tel of a cekbmiAd republii:. it ia i>oitt tm the daekvicy 
of a i»ili^ aad ia a plaoe af great atrangth* It caQhaaa 
many splendid edifices, and the view o£ the ciiy at a 
AMMnea ia vefy aaagaifioeat Itscommenee was greater 
than, at prasam initha I4lh and 15th oanturiea. Popula* 
tioa7«4^0Q. 

Tkaadierpnacipal tavna are MBoandrie^ JffondotU 
ind JtsH in Piedmont; M%ee, €a|»ilal'of the coilnty of 
Kice ; Chamberry, capital of Savoy j Cagliari and Sassa? 
n in the island of Sardinia* 
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• CUU$ in Tusetmy. Plortncef the cmpfttl of Tosca&y, 
1* tituated in m delightful tale on the Anio, and is one xk 
the finest cities in Europe. It is distinguished for the fine 
wstMf md has the most celebrated aaademy of painting in 
the world. PopulatkNi 75,u00. 

Leghorn^ 47 miles WSW. of Florence, is one of the 
moat oommepdal towns in Itaijr* Population SOftOO. 

JPiMf on the Atno, IS N. by £• of Leghorn* was once a 
large commercial city. It is now remarkable for its uni- 
Tersity, and for a leaning tower* 

Parmoj Modena, and Lacta^ capitals of duchies of the 
same name, are considerable towns. 

OHbs in thM 8Me8 of the aiureh. Momg^ the capital of 
the- States of the Church, is aituated on the Tiber* IS 
miles from its mouth* It is a city of great reoowm once 
the mistress of the world, and in modern times the rea- 
dence of the Pope. Though greatly reduced, yet it still 
retains many of its ancient features, and has a great num- 
ber of remarkable monuments and splendid edificea* 81^ 
PeUrU church is the largest and most beautiful church in- 
the world, and the most superb edifice of modern times. 
It is 730 feet long, 5 10 broad, and 500 high, to the top of 
thecross. It was finiahed in 1j630» haTing been upwards 
of 100 years in builiding. The most remarkable palaces 
are the Vaiiean and Lateran. Populatkm 131,000. 

The other principal towns in the Pope's dominions, are 
Bologna^ celebrated for Its university, tower, and paint- 
ings I Jmomt and OMta Vecehiaj the principal seaports. 
Ttvo/t, remarkable for its fine situation and for the foils of 
the TeveroDe. 

Cities in Jfbplee* JV%i^ies, the capital, is the largest 
dty in tely. It has a most delightful situat]on,x>n one <rf 
tlie finest bays in the world. Its approach from the sea 
is esteemed more beautiful thm that of any other city in 
Europe^ Population It30,000« 

Pfdevmo^ the capital c^ Sicily, is a large and beantful 
dty, and has an eietensiYe commerce* Popjulation 1 30,000. 

Messina and Catania are large and handsome citiesi. 
Messina has an extensive commerce, and Calania is re* 
markable for earthquajkes. ...'■■ r . . 
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IONIAN REPUBLIC 

Tte lanisn Re^blie, or Repubtic of tho Softn latads^ 
cmnprheA the 7 fbaovinfl^ shmiII ialandst l^it^ nmr tte 
wcM coast of Gi«oce, tiz. Cor/fa, O^WEifM^ iSivte, ^ 
Jfiwroj Certffo, /lAa<«, «nd Item. Thof aro undor the 
FTotectioii <^6reat B/itaia The toipn of Coffik k the 
capital. 

TUKKBY IN EUEOPB* 

IHvishns. Turkey ia Europe it compoaed of th* ikH 
iMnog iMwniiGea. 



Moldavia (part of) 

VTalachia 

ServiA { ThftsMdf 



^Macedonia 
Albania 



Bosma SS 

Buljropia C9 



JUvadta 

Morea 

Caodia, and other Eur^ean 

, Turkish btands. 



Constantinople 500,000 Sophia 50,000 S«rraa 30.009 

f<HMK>pk 100,000 Joannixui 35,000 Be%rade SOijPOO 

;«J<»iki 70,000 PhUippopoli 30,000 Larisa^ 20,000 

Bucharest ^0Go BraJiilow 30,000 Silistrln S0,0Qd 

CmBtgrnHmopk^ the oietropoliaof the Turkish eii»(Hi«t m 
^^ichtfully situated on the weataideoi the ftoephoruet be<9 
^oan the Black tiea aed the aea gf Marmora. It ia mr* 
'Noded by walisKt and haa a capai;iQu» ai»d ex^elleu^ ber« 
**^* It contaiea aaaDf apleiidid palacea» athef ediAceii 
^tbem 300 i«psqiiea, the moat remarkahle pf which ie 
^ «( A» iK9}»Ua* The S^rBgUo iqcki^s e vaa4 ae^MV 
IJ^ef palacea inhabited by the aukei^ hit emHt aod Ibe 
<^cer8 of goremment. That part of it occupied by the 
*<>meo, la eaUed tiif Bmwf^. The atreete of the ^ ere 
H^rally nafveWf ffteomy*, a^d badly pitTe4; and «w>a4 of 
^ 9ni«ie Imiaea eve mm^ built of earUi end nwd* 
^iMia «aicee4 tipo atoriea. 

^jMNeitepte, pleaaantly aimeted eqih^ MmuOf minna 
'^tly the capital of the country. 
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SaUmikif the ancient Tkessaloniea^ and the largest town 
ill Macedoniay is situated on a hay to which it gives natney 
and has always heen distinguished for its commerce. 

Bueharettf the capital of Walachia, contains numeroui 
convents and churclMs, and several stately edifices of stone, 
Irat the houses are for the most part miserahle clay huts. 

Joannina^ the capital of Albania, is situated on a lake 
near the Peneus 40 miles W. of Larissa, and has coosid* 
erable trade* 

Belgrade^ the capital of Senria, is a celebrated city, 
tttuated at the conflux of the Save with the Danube. It 
is strongly fortified, and is a place of extensive commerce. 

^rtata, in Thessaly, on the Peneus, is a very ancient 
town, and has considerable commerce. 

Jithens^ the capital of Livadia, has some commerce, but 
is meanly built, and greatly reduced from its ancient gran* 
deur. 

Antiquities* Almost every part of Greece presentb re- 
mains of ancient magnificence and refinement, as the ruins 
of temples, theatres, aqueducts, columns, arches, walls^ 
flee The most remarkable monuments are found at 
Jkthenu Ruins are aho to be seen at the sites of Sparta, 
ThebeSf Jhrgos^ Eleusis, J>remea, Mycenm^ Phigakia, C9- 
rinth, and many other places. 

OovernmenL The government is despotic. The empe- 
h>r is styled SuUan, or Gratid Seignior. The court of 
the sultan is called the Ottoman Forte. Next to the sui- 
tan in power is the Grand Vizier^ who presides at the 
council, which is styled the Divan. 

Belgian. The Turks are Mahometans of the sect of 
Omar. The Mufti f who is at the head of the religious es- 
tablishment, is the second subject in the empire. About 
one third of the mhabitants of Turkey are Mahometans. 
The other two thirds are mostly christians of the Greek 
church, at the head of which is the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. 

Edueaiion. The state of education among the T^irks is 
yery low. The Greeks have some literature, 

Lanfuage. The Turkish language is a mixture of sev* 
eral dialects, hut is greatly imeriorto the Persian uid 
Arabic iir strength and elegance. The Greeks speak R^- 
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mtiCf or modem Greek, which is a corruption of the tn- 
cient langaage. 

Inhabitants. The Turks differ widely from other Euro- 
pean nations in reKgion, dress, and manners. They are 
dressed in loose robes, and wear Turbans instead of hats* 
They are ignorant, haughty, intolerant, and indolent. The 
Greeks are depressed and degraded by oppression, but 
are ingenious and lively. 

Caravansaries. A striking mark of Turkish hospitality 
are the caravansaries, or public inns, which are to be met 
with in almost eyery village. In these, travellers may re- 
main 3 days gratis. 

Climate. The climate i$ generally mild and delicious, 
the air pure, and the seasons regular. 

Face of the country. The northern part is mostly level ; 
bm the southern part, comprising all ancient Greece, is 
greatly diversified, abounding in bold and lofty mountains* 

M)untains» The principal mountains are the HoemuSf 
Rhodopej JKnduSj Olympus^ Ossa^ Pdion^ CBta^ Pamassus, 
Athos^ 

fiivers. The principal river is the Danube Some of 
the smaller ones are the Prtdh^ Mirixxa, and Drino. 

Soitand agriculture. The soil is generally fertile, yield* 
bf; great quantities of wheatj maizej rice^ cotton^ sUk, 
^ne^iOidfruitSt and it has also rich pasture | but the 
country is miserably cultivated. 

hUmds. The principal islands belonging to Turkey in 
Europe are CandiUi J^egroponty Stalimene, Syra^ Tina, 
dndroy Saniorin^ J>raxia, Mtloj Myconif &c. They havejt 
•fine climate, and many of them a fertile soil, producing 
torn^ winCf and oil. 

Bistory, This country was, in ancient times, the scat of 
learning and the arts, and highly renowned ia history, but 
IS now debased by despotism and fanaticism. 

The Turks are a Tartar nation from Asia. They took 
possession of Constantinople and put an end to the eastern 
•n^pire hi USZ 
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IHvUioM* The principal countries of Asia are Susria 
im JIm^ or Sibiria, in the north | 

Georpa^ TmHarff^ Ckw^se TartAty^ ThiM^ Cwrm, and 
Japatii m the central part ; 

Turkey in «Ma, JlrabUt P^sig^ MmhostaK, Burmahi 
China, Stam, and some smaller coiintrieai ia the eoath. 

MgUntdB. The Asiatic islands are very immeroua and im- 
portant Some of the principal are Barneo^ Shtmrntra^ Ja* 
Vttj CeUhe$y th« Manillas^ Jloluecoi^ and J«{mft ishmtUj 
C^fhn^ CjfpruSf Mhode^t and 8amos^ 

OernnM. Aua is bordered by the JSrctic eeean, FuciJU 
ocean^ and the Indian ocean. 

StoB and gn^^. The Black 9ea^ MtdUerranean^ and MUi 
sea lie on the west ; the Arabian sea, JPersian guU^ and baf 
of Bengal on the south ; the $ea of Ckina^ feUow seOf 
gulf of Conaj msa of Oekoitk^ and ua ^ KumUohaika on 
the east. 

Straits. The most noted straits are Xhose oi Babdnuoh 
id, Ormuz^SundUn Malacca^ saai^ Beering'^s. 

Inland seas or lakes. The three largest are the Caspiai^ 
JfVily and Baikal. 

Bivers. The great rivers of Asia are the Ofry, JRnisei^ 
and Lena^ which flow north into the Arctic ocean i the 
JtmouT^ XXan^ku, and Haang^io^ which empty themselves 
en the eastern side; and the Cambodia, Irrawudjfp Ganges^ 
Burhampooter, Indus, Etq^atea^ and T^igris, m the south* 

Jfouniains. The S greatest ranges of mountains are the 
BhnaUi and Mtai. The Himaleh mountaims lie <» the 
north of Hindoosian^ and are reputed the ^^g heat moun* 
tains on the globe* The Altai mountains extend along the 
aouthem border of Siberia, and are about 5.000 miles in 
length,-— Other ranges of mountains are the Ural between 
Asia and Europe, Caucasus between the Black and Casr 
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pian seas, Taurus in Turkey, and the Ghauts in Hindoos- 
lan. ' 

Climaie. In the southern part, the climate is hot ; in the 
north, cold. The climate of a large part of the central 
regions is rendered cold by their great elevation, and the 
transition ffom a hot to a cold climate is very sudden. 

Sou, The soil in the south is generally very fertile, in 
the north, barren. 

Productions. Asia is celebrated for its various articles 
of luxury, vrith vrhich it supplies other parts of the world. 
The tea-plant is peculiar to this quarter of the globe. 
The bread fruit and bamboo^ very useful vegetables, are 
iiridely diffused. Asia also abounds in metals and preciou 
stones. 

Commerce. Fereign commerce is almost wholly in the 
hands of Curopean nations and the United States. The 
internal trade is extensive, and is carried on chiefly by 
means of the camel ; except in China, where there are 
great facilities for inland navigation. 

Oovemment. Despotism is almost the only government 
in Asia. 

tUHsUm. The two prevailing religions are Paganism 
and J&hotnetahism, Mahometanism is the prevailing re- 
ligion of Jirabittt Turkey^ and Persia ; and is also widely 
diffused in. Hindoostan» Tartai y, and many of the iUands. 

Paganism exists in various forms. Some of the princi- 
pal are Shamanismj which is found in China and JapaUf 
tinder the title of the religion of Fo $ and of which in 
Tfiihet the Orand Lama is the head ; Bramanism^ whick 
prevails in Hindoostan and some other parts ; and the 
i^orship of Buddhu or Boodh^ which exists in the Birmm 
empire and o.her parts. 

^ Christianityj under the form of the Greek and Arme- 
i^jan churches, exists, to a considerable extent, in the Rus« 
Bian and Turkish dominions. The Christian religion has 
a1^ been introduced into the European settlements ; anli 
S^eat exertions have of 'late been made to extend itsbles- 
smg8 to the natives, by means of missionaries and the dif- 
fusion of the scriptures. 

14 
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Divisions. Turkey in Asia comprehends many countiies 
of great celebrity in ancient history, both sacred and pro- 
fane ; among wiuch were the countries of jisia Minor ^ Sy- 
rian PhtBniciafJudam, Armenia, Mesopotamia^ Asayria^ and 
ChaUUBa. 

Jiuia Minor, now called Mitolia, is a large peninsula 
between the Mediterranean, Archipelago, and Black seas. 
It forms a large and important part of Asiatic 1 urkey. 
It has a finely diversified surface, and a fertile soiL 

Syria is a fine country lying east of the Mediterranean. 
It includes the famous cities of Aleppo and liamascus. 
In the southern pait is Falesline, or ancient Judwa. 

Armenia is a mountainous country in the northeast. 

Mesopotamia^ Assyria^ and Chaldea or Babylonia were 
names of countries watered by the Euphrates and Tigris. 
The ptincipal modern names or divisions of these coun- 
tries, are Diarbekir^ Curdistan, and Irak Arabia or Bagdad, 

Turkey in^Asia is now divided into i7 pachalicks. 

Chief tovm. Pop.* CJdeftuwnt, Pop, Chief townt. Pop. 



Aleppo 


2*0,000 


Tocat 


60,000 


Bassora 


50,000 


DumascuB 


200,000 


Mosul 


60,000 


Kiutaja 


50,000 


Smyrna 


130.000 


Diarbekir 


60,0U0 


Angora 


50,000 


Erzerum 


130,000 


Haniuh 


60,000 


Amasia 


50,000 


Bagdad 


80,0 


Aphiom 


60,000 


Guzel-hiaar 


50,000 


Bursa 


60,000 


- 









AleppOf in Syria, situated 70 miles from the sea, is the 
largest city in Asiatic Turkey, and is accounted the most 
regular and best built. It is tamous for its xnanufltcturesof 
silk and cotton, and carries on a great commerce by means 
ot caravans, 

DamascusAn Syria, is situated 50 miles from the sea. and 
is one of the most ancient cities in the world, li is now 
one of the finest cities in Turkey, and the centre of a great 
trade. It has extensive manufactures, and was formerly 
celebrated for its sword blades. 

Smyrna^ the largest city in Natolia, has an excellent 

* 'the population of s« vera I of these cities is very dilTerently 
stated b> geographers and travtJlerst 
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harbour, on the east side of the Archipelago^ and is the 
seat of European commerce, and the chief mart of the 
Levant trade. 

Bursay situated at the foot of mount Olympus, 60 miles 
S. of Constantinople, is one of the finest cities of Natolia, 
and was the seat of the Turkish empire before the taking 
of Constantinople. 

^n<iora^ 21 1 miles ESE. of Constantinople, is celebrat* 
ed for Its goats' hair and shawls. 

Klutajakf on tlie Pursak, is a large and handsome town, 
and the residence of the be^lerbeg of NatoUa. 

Tocaty on the Tosanlu, is one of the principal trading 
towns in Natolia. 

JErxerum^ the capital of Armenia, is situated near the 
head of the Euphrates, and is a very ancient city. 

Bagdad^ on the Tigris, 300 miles NM W. of Bassora, 
once the renowned seat of the Caliphs, and one of the 
most populous and splendid cities in the world, is said to 
have contained 2,000,000 inhabitants. It is^now greatly 
reduced from its ancient grandeur, but is still a city of 
great trade. ^ 

Mosuli on the Tigris, is a large city, and is supposed to 
occupy a part of the site of ancient Nineveh. 

JHarbeldr, on the Tigris, is a celebrated town, and has 
an extensive commerce. 

Bassora^ situated on an arm of the Euphrates, about 70 
miles above the Persian gulf, is a place of commercial 
importance. 

Jerusalem^ the capital of Palestine, is a city memorable 
in sacred history. It is still a town of considerable note, 
containing about 30,000 inhabitants, and is much frequent- 
ed by pilgrims. 

Ancient eiiies. Within the limits of Asiatic Turkey, were 
anciently many cities of great celebrity; among which 
were J)/%nevehf the capital of Assyria ; Babylon, the capi- 
tal of Babylonia ; Troy^ Ephems^ Miletus, and Halit ar* 
nasaus, in the western part of Asia Minor ; Tarsus, the 
capital of Cilicia ; Tyre^ Sidon, and Cmsarea^ on the coast 
of Syria ; Antioch, on the Orontes ; and Balhec and Fal» 
myra in the interior. These have all been long since de-, 
itroyed ; most of them are now nearly or quite desolate ; 
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and some of them^ partkularly Balbec and Palmyra, ex- 
hibit magnificent ruins. 
Rivers. The principal mers are the Euphrates and 3Y- 

R'M in the east ; Kizil'trmakn Jdeinder^ and 8arabai in 
atolia ; and Orontes and Jordan in 8yria. 

Lakes* The principal lakes are Lake Van and Jisphaiti' 
tes or Dead 8ea. 

Face of the country, Nalolia and Syria are greatly di- 
yersified with hills, mountains^ and plains. Armenia is 
mountainous. Much of the country on the Euphrates and 
Tigris, is lereU— 'On the south, bordering on Arabia, are 
TSst sandy deserts. 

Mountains. The chain of Taurus commences in the 
southwestern part of Natolia, and extends thence to the 
eastern side of Asia. Mount Ida and Otjfmpus are in the 
NW. part of Natolia. Ararat is in Armenia, and in Sy- 
ria are Mounts Lebanon^ or IdbanuSi M^IManusy Her" 
fnon, Carmely and Tabor, 

Climate, The climate of Asiatic Turkey is generally 
very excellent, equally favourable to health iod vegetation. 
The air of Natolia is celebrated for its balmy softness. 

Soil, The soil of a great portion of the country is very 
fertile, but generally under bad cultivation. 

Froduetions, The productions are wheat, tarfey, coHoHi 
tobacco, oliveSf wine^ and dlk. 

Manufactures. The most noted manu&ctures are car» 
pets apd leather. 

Islands, The principal Asiatic islands in the Archipela- 
go are Metetin, 8eio^ Santos, Cos, and Rhodes^^^Cyprus, 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean, which is called 
the Levant, is about 150 miles long, and 70 broad. It was 
in ancient times very populous, and celebrated for its fer- 
tility and wine, and as the abode of pleasure. 
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This is a vast cotmtry, including all the north of Asia^ 
and is about twice as large as all Europe. 

Siberia forms the principal part. The other portionsi 
which are much the most fertile and populoasy lie on the 
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Volga, and on the Caspian and Black seas. Between 
these seas are Geurj^ia and Circassian 

Siberia is one oi the most forlurn and desolate regions 
on the globe. The clinmte is very cold, the soil mostly 
barren, and it is very thinly inhabited. Its principal prO' 
ductions consist in mines of gold^ silver^ c^opper^ lead, and 
iron / also in furs and the rein-deer. A large part of it is 
composed of immense elevated plains* 
. Inhabitants. The principal part of the inhabitants of 
Siberia consists of native barbarous tribes. Some of the 
principal ones are the Burats^ Fakoutes, Samoeides^ and 
MonguLs, They are mostly pagans. 

The Circassians and Georgians^ particularly the fe- 
males, are celebrated for their beauty. 

mSstrachaUf near the mouth of the Volga, is the largest 
city in Asiatic Russia. It carries on an extensive com- 
merce by means of the Volga and the Caspian sea. Pop* 
Illation 70,C 00. 

Orenhurg^ on the Ural, has considerable trade. TefliSf 
the capital of Georgia, is celebrated for its baths. 

Tobolsk^ the capital of Siberia, and of the government 
of Tobolsk, is situated at the conflux of the Irtisch and 
Tobol. It is the centre of the fur trade, and celebrated as a 
place of exile for Russian criminals. Population 16,000. 

Irkutsk and KiacMa^ near lake Baikal, are places of 
considerable trade. 

Kolivdn^ Ekaterinburg^ and JVertchinsk are celebrated 
mining towns. 

Rivers, The. Oby^ Lena^ and Enisei^ in Siberiai are 
among the largest rivers in Asia. They flow into the* 
Arctic ocean, and are closed most of the year by ice. 

Lake, Baikal^ in the southern part of Siberia, is the 
largest lake. It is enclosed by rugged mountains^ and 
surrounded by the most sublime scenery. 

Mountains. The Ural mountains are on the western 
border, between Asia and Europe. On the southeni bor- 
dern are the Mtainn mountains^ which form a part of an 
immense range, extending from the lake of Aral to tho 
Pacific oeean, about 5,0C0 miles. The Caucasian moun" 
tains are between the Black and Caspian seas. 

Feninsuld, JCamtschatka^ on the east of Siberia, is a 
large peninsula, about 600 miles long. 

14* 
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ARABIA. 

INvsiofis. The ancients divided Arabia into 3 parts^ vis. 
JMiha Felix^ in the south, the most fertile part ; Arabia 
Fetrma^ in the northwest; some parts of which are locky 
and mountainous $ and drabia Deserta^ in the north and 
northeast, consisting mostlj of barren sandy deserts* The 
present civil divisions are six; HedsjaSj Vemetiy Ha* 
dramautj OmaUf LachsOf and ^edyed. 

Chief cUifs, Mecca and Medina are regarded by Ma- 
hometans as holy cities, and are celebrated places of pil* 
grimage. They are situated in a dry and barren country, 
about ic day*s journey from the Red sea* Mecca is cele* 
brated as the birthplace of Mahomet^ and contains the fa* 
mous temple of Kaaha. It is supported chiefly by the re- 
sort of pilgrims. None but Mahometans are permitted 
to visit it. Population 30,000. 

Medina^ ) 80 N. by W. of Mecca, is the place where 
'Mahomet was buried. Population 6,000. 

Sana^ in the interior, is reputed the chief city of Arabia, 

Mocha^ near the straits of Babelmande), is a port of con- 
siderable trade, and is famous for its excellent coffee* 

Mascot is a considerable seaiiort near the straits of Or» 
9IUZ. Jedda is the port of Mecca, and Jambo of Me* 
dina. 

Mountains, Mounts Sinai and flore6 are considered as 
K^o summits of the same range, and are situated between 
the two north branches of the Red sea. Sinai is held in^ 
great veneration on account of its being the place where 
the Ten Commandments were given to the Israelites. It 
is composed of a remarkable rock of red granite, in which 
the Greeks have cut steps to the top. 

Face of the country and sffiL The general aspect of Ara* 
bia is a vast, dry, and barren desert, interspersed with spots 
of fertile groimd ; and intersected with some mountains 
oi moderate elevation. Water is generally scarce, and 
there are no large rivers or lakes. 

Climate,. In the mountainous parts the climate is tens- 
perate, but in unsheltered situations the heat is excesdve> 
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Winds. A pestiferous w^nd, called the /S>imdon or iSfontie^, 
frequently surprises the traveller in the desert, and occa« 
sioDs instant sufTocation. Whole caravans are Sometimes 
buried by moving' clouds of sand agitated by wind. 

Productions. Soaie of the most celebrated productions 
9je ecrffee^ gum'ttradic, myrrhs and frankincense, 

Animals, The most noted animals are the camel and 
horse. The chief dependence of the Arab is on the 
camel) an animal peculiarly fitted for the inhabitants of a 
desert It can travel 6 or 8 days without water, and car- 
ries about 800 pounds weight upon its back. The Ara« 
bian* horses have been celebrated in all ages for their 
swiftness and beauty. 

Literature. The Arabians were, in the middle ages, 
eminent for literature and science, but at present educa- 
tion, is generally neglected. fFew of the inhabitants are 
able to read and write. 

Language. The Arabic is a copious and expressive lan« 
guage, abounding in synonymes. It is one of the most 
. extensively diffused languages in the world, and is spokev 
in a large part of Asia and Africa. 

Religion. Arabia was the birthplace of the celebrated 
impostor Mahomet, and is still the centre of his religion. 
The Mahometans compute their time from the Hegira^ or 
Flight of Mahbmet from Mecca to Medina, which hap- 
pened A. D. 629* 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants are styled Arabs. They 
boast of their descent from Ishmael, son of Abraham and 
Hagar, and have been called I.^kmaelites and Hagarene' 
ans, also SeeniteSf Saracens^ and Bedouins They gener- 
ally dwell in tents, and lead a wandering life. I'hey are 
a rtule, superstitious, and ignorant people. They are of 
middle stature and brown complexion; have always a grave 
and melancholy air $ and they s^dom laugh or weep. 



INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

Divisions. Independent Tartary is a large country, com^ 
prising Great and Little Bukhariay Turkestan^ 2x\^ Cha- 
rasm. A pait of the country u now included in the king^ 
dom of Cabulistan. 
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lahalnUinis. The Tartars conust c^ yarious tribes^ 
among the pruicipal are the Usbeks^ Kirguses or Kli'gesef 
and Calmucs, 

Towns, Samarcand, an ancient and celebrated city, is 
situated on the Sogd. It 'was the capital of a poweii\il 
empire, under the great conqueror Tamerlane or Timur 
Bee ; and is famous as a Mahometan seat of learning. 

Bukharia^ capital of Great Bukfiariuy is situated on the 
Sogd, 100 miles west of Samarcand, and is said to contain 
1(K),000 inhabitants. It is celebrated for the study of Ma- 
hometan theology and law. 

Other towns are Kashgar, BaUc^ Gauvy Badakshan, Jr« 
derail. Termed, and Farkan. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Jihon and Sir, 
both of which fiow into lake Aral. 

Lake. Lake Aral is 250 miles long. Its waters are 
salt, like those of the Caspian, and it has no commnnicar 
tion with the ocean. 

Mountaim. The Altaian mountains lie on the norths and 
Belur Tagleyj a branch of the Himaleh mountains, on the 
south. 

SoU. The surface and soil are various^ in some par^ 
fertile, in others, particularly in the north, there are ex* 
tensive sandy deserts. 

Jteligion^ The religion is Mahometanisnu 
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Extent The limits of Persia have been very yarious at 
different period*. In its most extensive sense Persia em- 
braces all the regioti between Turkey and Hindoostani but 
this includes large districts not subject to the present sove- 
reign. The eastern part of Persia is now included in the 
kingdom of Cabulistan. 

Chief towns 

C Ispahan, 
i^ Teheran. ; j 

Tester. 

Scbiraz. 

SirgiftDv , 



Provirwes. 

Adirbeitzan 

Ghilan 

Erivan 

Mazanderan 

Chorasan| 



Chief towns, 

Tauris. 

Reshd. 

Rrivan. 

Fehrabad* 

Meschid* 



Provinces, 

Irak-Agemi 

Chusistan 
Farsistan 
Kerman 
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Itpahan is the chief city of Persia^ and long celebrated 
as one of the most splendid cities in the east It is sur- 
rounded by a mud wail, and contams some splendid pala- 
cesy spacious caravansaries^ and beautiful bazars ; but the 
private hpuses are low and small, the streets crooked and 
yery narrow, and the city is much decayed. The popula*^ 
tion was formerly estimated at 600,000^ but it is now 
greatly diminished* 

Teheran, the present seat of government, is 6o miles S, 
of the Caspian sea, and 300 N. of Ispahan. Population 
about 60,000. 

Tauris^ 400 miles NNW. of Ispahan, was formerly the 
capital of the empire,, and IdO years ag^, was reckoned to 
edntain u|>wards of 500,000 inhabitants | but it is now great- 
ly reduced. 

SchiraZi 160 miles S. of Ispahan^ is situated on a plain, 
descriiied as unrivalled for beauty and fertility. It is cele- 
brated for its wine, which is esteemed the best in Asia. 
Population 40,000. 
■' BuBheer^ on the Persian gulf, is the principal seaport 

Religion, The Persians are Mahometans of the sect of 
All) or Sunnitesy and are more tolerant than other Mahome* 
tans. 

Government, The government is despotic. 

JLanguage, The Persian langua^^e is celebrated for its 
strength, beauty, and melody. 

Climate, In the southern parts the climate is very hot, 
and in the northern parts cool. 

jpTice of tlie country. Persia abounds in mountains and 
saiidy deserts. It has few rivers, and much of it suffers 
for want oi water. 

Soil, One third of the country consists of arid deserts, 
salt lakes, and marshes covered with jungle; another 
third of naked mountains. The plains, when well water- 
ed, are of great fertility. 

Productions, Persia produces excellent trttte, si/^r, com, 
tice^iobacco^ fruits^ and drugs. 

Commerce. The foreign commerce of Persia is chiefly 
in' the hands of foreigners. The principal exports are 
beautiful earpete. wine, siBc, cotton^ pearls^ and drugs. 

Inhabitants. The Persians are the most polite and most 
learned nation in the east. They are greatly addicted to 
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flattery and dissimulation ; and are treacherous and an- 
ricious. 

Curiosity. On the western coast of the Caspian sea, 
neai Baku, ate fountains of naptha, or pure rock oil. The 
earth here readily tiikes fire. 

•Antiquities, There are now found in Persia many mon- 
uments of ancient magnificence, and splendid ruins of a 
number of cities. Among these are Susa, Persepolis^ and 
Baif each of which was once the capital of Persia. 



CABULISTAN, ob AFGHANISTAN. 

This is a modem kingdom of Asia, comprising the 
western part of Hindoo^stan, the eastern part of Persia, 
and the southern part of Tartary. 

Divisions. It contains the p'ovinres of CabuU Candnhar^ 
Cashmere^ Balky Herat^ and Segestan^ and the country of 
Beloochis^an* 

Inhabitants, The inhabitants consist of Hindoos^ Jf' 
ghansy Parsets^ Betooches^ and Tartars* 

Cities. Ca/m/, the capital, is situated on the river Cabul, 
and carries on a great trade. The houses are meanly 
built. Population estimated at 200,000. 

Cashmere^ is situated in a delightful country of the same 
name, styled the paradise of India. It is celebrated for 
the manufacture of beautiful shawls, made of the wool or 
hair of a kind of goat, found only in Thibet. Population 
upwards of 150,(>00. 

CandakaVf on the Heermund, has an extensive trade. 
Population upwards of 100,000. 

Herat and Peshawer are said to contain ,each a popula- 
tion of 100,000. Other towns of note are Mouttan^ Balky 
Zareng^ and Kelat. ) 

Face of the country. The face of the country is great- 
ly diversified with mountains, valleys, and sandy deserts. 
The summits of the Himaleh mountains, on the north, are 
always covered with snow. 

8oiL In well watered valleys the soil is very fertile. 
There are extensive barren wastes. The desert of Be» 
loochistan is 300 miles long, and 200 broad. 

Religion, The prevailing religion is Mahometaniami 
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JIfghans* The Afghans aire a fierce^ untractable, and 
warlike people, who pretend to deduce their origin from 
Afghan, a son of Japhet 

HINDOOSTAN. 

Divisions, Hindoostan, is ofien styled India withini or 
on this side of, the Ganges. In the mobt extensive sense ^ 
it comprises 4 large divisions. 

1. J^Torthern Hindoostan. This comprises Cashmerfe on 
the west, and Bootan on the east, wi h the intei mediate 
provinces. Nepaul, with its tributary districts, compre- 
hends the most of this division. 

2. Hindoostan Proper. I'his comprises II subahs or 
provinces, viz Lahore^ Moultan including Sindy, J^i- 
mere, Delhi^ •dgra, dUahabad, Bahar^ Oude^. Bengal^ Mai- 
ira, and Gazer at. 

3. The Deccan, This division includes the provinces of 
Awrungabal^ Candeish^ Golconda^ Berar^ JS/brthern Cir- 
cors, Orissa^ and a great part of Bejapour. 

4. The South of India This division extends from the 
river Kistnah to the ocean, and comprises the Carnaticy 
J^ysure, Canara^ Malabar^ &c. 

Extent and population. The following is a statement of 
the estimated extent and population of tlie parts of Hin- 
doostan possessed by Great Britain, of the British Allies, 
and the independent States, according to W. Hamilton. 

Geog; 8g m. Pap, 

Under the Bengat Presidency 2:10,000 29,000.000 

Do. Madras Presidency 125.000 12,000,000 

Do. Bomby Piebiden^y ^ 10,000 2,500,000 

Acquisitions in Hindoostan Proper^ 60.000 10,000,000 
and Orissd, smce 1799 J ' * 

Total of British Hindoostan 415 000 53,500.000 
Brhish Allies and Tributaries 169,000 17,500.000 



Independent States * 49^000 30,000,000 



Total of Hindoostan 1,079,000 101,000,000 
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The following chiel cities of Hindoostair are all in the 
posseabioQ of Great Biitain. 

Cities. Pop. Citiet. Pop. Citiei. Pop, 

CalcutU 650,000 Lucknow 300,000 Dellii 100,000 

Benares 68i,000 Patna 350,000 Hydrabad 100,000 

Su^at 500,000 Bombay 200,000 Poonah 100»000 

Madras 30u^P00 Dacca . .200,000 

Cities. The ciues of India are, in general, huilt on one 
plan, with very narrow, coi^fined, and crooked streets, ^ 

great number of tanks and reservoirs for uater, with nu- 
meroutt gardens interspersed. The/houses are variously 
builu some of brick, otliers of mud, and still more c^ 
bamboos and mats. 

Calcutta is the capital of all the British possessions in 
Hindoobtan. It is situated on the Hoogly, about 100 miles 
from tlie sea, and has an immense commerce. The hous- 
es belonging to the Englibh are very elegantly built with 
brick, but the houses of the natives arc mostly mud cot- 
tages. 

BenareSn the famous seat of Braminical learning, is re^ 
garded by the Hindoos as a holy city. It is a piace of 
great weahh and trade, and is the grand mart for diamonds 
and other gems brought from Bundelcund. 

Bombay is si uated on an island 10 miles in length, near 
the went coast of Hindoostan, and commands the whole 
trade of the northwest coast of Hmdoostan. 

J^adras^ in the Carnatic, is the chief commercial cily ia 
the southeast part of Hmdoostan. 

Delhi^ formerly the capital of Hindoostan and the seat 
of the Mogul empire, is said once to have contained 
2.000,000 inhabitat3|t8, but is now greatly reduced from its 
former grandeur. 

•Sgra* on the Jumna, 9) miles SSE. of Delhi, is a 
celebrated city. The population, in the 17 century, was 
stated at 800,000 ; but the city is now much reduced. 

jiUahahad^ at the co!{(luence the Ganges and Jumns^ 
19 a celebrated place of Hindoo worship and ablution. 
- 8jzrampore^ on the Hoogly, 12 miles N. of Calcutta, is 
remarkable as the head quarters of the Baptist missionar 
Ties in India. 
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Juggernattth^ or Jagamautf situated on the eastern 
coast. 42 miles S. C^ttack, is a celebrated place of Hin- 
doo worship. The number of pilgrims that annually vis- 
it thib temple or pagoda> has been estimated to amount to 
1,200,000, many of whom never return. 

Face of the country. Northern Hindoostan is mountain- 
ous* Hindoostan Proper is, for the most part, a champaign 
country, with occasional hills of no great elevation. In 
the Deccan and South of India^ the country is flat on the 
.sea coasts on hoth sides, and mountainous in the interior. 

Mountains, The Himadeh mountains* which lie on the 
north side of Northern Hindoostan, are reputed the high- 
est in the world. • The Eastern and Western Gauts are, 
the most remarkable mountains in India* The JVestern 
Oauts^ the highest and longest range, extend from Cape- 
Comorin to Surat, generally about 40 miles from the seai 
coast* 

River$0 The Oangesj Burrampooter^ and JWus.^r^ 
among the largest rivers in ^sia. The other' considerable 
riveVs are the ICistnah, Jumnah^ JSTerbuddah^ Godavery^ 
Cbunaub^ Puddar^ Setledge^ Taptee^ and ChumbuU, 

Climate, The climate of the northern parts is temper^ 
ate, but in all the southern parts heat predominates ; ana 
during a part of the year it is very great. The monsoons 

Prevail south of the tropics. The seasons in Hindoostan 
roper are divided into cold, hot, and dry* 

*8trU: A large proportion of the soil is exceedingly fer- 
tile. There are two harvests in a year, the former in SJep- 
tembei^ and October ; the latter in March and April* 

Productions, The articlb of produce more extensively 
cultivated than any other, is rice ; cotton in abundance, 
wheat in' some parts ; also sugar j indigo^ tobacco^ opiumj 
, millet^ and various kinds of fruit. 

Manufactures. The staple manufacture is that of cotton. 
The other' principal manufactures are those of silk^ wooly 
leather^ and saltpetre, 

Commerce^ The commerce is very greqit, and is carried 
on chiefly by Great Britain, and also, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by the United States. 

jE.Tport9n The exports consist of cotton, piece goods, 
Wee, indigo f saltpetre^ opium^ silky mltgar 9 precious stones^ 
Sec* 

15 
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•Miitfroli. The metats are not abnndaiiu TheiKamaml 
fldnea hare been long celebrated, but haye now ceased to 
be tttj raluable. Thej are found in Gelc<HKiai near Pan- 
nah, Sumbulpour, kc. 

Jnhalri$ani$. The Hindoos constitttte the great mass of 
the population ; the JUdhometans are supposed to form one 
eighth of the inhabitants ) besides these there are Farsees^ 
Jew8^ and Christiatts. 

Hindoos, The most strikin|p feature in the character of 
the Hindoos is the permanency of their religion and cus- 
toms. In these there has been scarce any alteration since 
the state of India was first known. Their food consists of 
rice, milk, vegetables, and ghee. 

Castes. The Hmdoos are divided into four castes- !• 
The Brahmins ; 2. Soldiers ; 3. Those devoted to agri* 
culture and commerce ; 4. Labourers. These castes are 
all kepi entirely distinct^ and are not permitted 40 inter- 
marry. 

Parsees, The Parsees are descendants of the followers 
of Zoroaster, and are numerous in Guzerat had Bombay. 
They are a hardy and enterprising people. 

Meligion, The religion of the Hindoos is a cruel and 
degrading superstition, which is artfully interwoven with 
almost every action of daily life. There are 26 rivers 
which are regarded as holy, and a great number of holy 
places, which are much visited by pilgrims. The most sa* 
cred books among the Hindoos are the Vedasandtwo 
great poems. The most excruciating self-torture is prac* 
tised. It is a common custom for widows to burn them- 
selves to death on the funeral pile of their husbands. 
* Language, The most ancient language is the Sanscrit, 
which is esteemed sacred. 

Christianity. Christianity was very early established on 
the Malabar coast. Before th^ arrival of Vasco de Gama 
there were 200,000 Nestorian Christians. Within a few 
years numerous missionary staiions have been iormed in 
India ; the most important is that of the Baptist missiona- 
ries at Serampore, These worthy men, since 1800, have 
translated the New Testament into more than M of ttie 
different languages of the natives. 
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Cbtloh ifi a imlnable island, belonging to Great Britain^ 

The soil is rery fertile, and the elimate healthy, and 
much more temperate than thi^t of Hindoostan. 

The most valuable production is cinnamon $ other pro* 
dnctions are singer^ pepp&r, sugary cottony fcc» Here are 
yalnable pea^ fisheries. 

Candif a country in the interiori is very mountauioua* 
Its chief town is of the same name* 

ColumhoyXhe capital of the i&landy contains about 50)000 
inhabitants; Trincomaly, 15«000. 

FopulaUon of the isknd estimated at 1,500,000* 

FARTHER INDIA, or INDIA BEYOND THE 

GANGES, 



Sicludes the Birman empire^ Malaceoy Siam^ LaoSyfGat^ 
bodioy Chiamp<h Cochin^Chtnay Tonquiuy and dssavu - 






BURMAH, on BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

IKviiions. This extensive empire includes the ancieni: 
kingdoms of Ava^ P^g^f Arracany and Cassay or JleckUif, 

Chief towns, Ummerapoora, the modern capital of the 
Birman empire, is situated on the Irrawaddy, 400 n)iles 
above its mouth, on a peninsula betw^^en the river s-nd a 
lake. Its growth has been very rapid. Population I75,oOO. 

Rangoon^ on a branch of the Irrawaddy, 30 miles frona 
the sea, is the principal port. 

JSva^ PegUy and Jirraean^ formerly important ciues| are 
now much reduced. 

Rivers. The principal rivers are the Irrawaddy y Jirrof^ 
cany and Pegu. 

Climate. The climate is generally healthy and agreea- 
ble, not subject to great extremes of heat and cold. 

8o%L In the southern parts the soil is fertile and pro- 
duces abundant crops of rice« 

The face of the countryy ' in the northern part, is moun-^ 
tainouSf but the southern consists chiefly of extensive vat- 
leys 9xA pbdnA 



ir£ MALACCA, SIAM, LAOS, h,<i. 

FroducHofiB, The productions are rice^ wheats fohaet^;^ 
svigar^ indigOf cottotin and various tropical fruits. 

Minerals^ Ittm^ tead^ Huj antimony^ arsenic^ and ^ut- 
pher are abundant. There are also rich mines of gold^ 
Mver, and precious stones, 

Jleligion. The Birmans are worshippers of the Budd^n, 
but the image vrhich represents him is called Godama* 

Government. The jf^vemment is despotic. 

Inhabttants. The Birmans are lively and intelligent, fond 
of poetry and music ; but are impatient and irascible^ 
They resemble the Chinese rather than the Hindoos. 



MALACCA, SIAM, LAOS, CAMBODIA, CHIAMPA^ 
COCHIN-CHINA, TONQUIN, and ASSAM. 

Situation. These countries are situated south and east 
of the Birman empire, and south of China. Malacca^ or 
^falayay is a long peninsula, forming the most southern 
part of Asia. ' 

Rivers. The two great rivers, which water these coun- 
tries, are the Meinam and Ctimbodiai which are among 
the largest rivers of Asia. The Cambodia is called also, 
in parts of its course, Meoon and Japanese river. 

Face of the country. The country on the rivers is level, 
and at some seasons overflowed, but at a distance from the 
rivers, it is mountainous. 

Trodujctions. These countries are not so well cultivate 
ed as Hindoostan. Rice is the most important production, 
and the principal food of the inhabitants. Other produc- 
timis are cotton^ sugar^ ginger^ cinnamon^ betel nutj pep- 
per 9 a variety ^^fruitSy precious stones^ and drugs. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants are mostly idolaters, of 
dark or olive complexion, and generally but little improvr 
ed by education. The Siamese are the most distinguish- 
ed for literature. 

Toums, There arc few large towns. 

Malacca, the chief town of the country of Malacca, was 
formerly a place of importance for commerce.— ^tam, or 
Juthia, the capital of Siam, is situated on the Meinam. 
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ITS 



tOttkoy^f Caehm^f the capital of Tonquki, is a large town^ 
utuated on a great riyery 80 miles from the sea* 



CHINA. 

China Proper is divided into 15 provinces. 

JH'9vince». 



Pe-tcbe4i 
Kiang^nan 
Kiang-si 
Tche-kiaqg 



Ghan.«i 
Chen-fi 
8e-tchuen 



PSKIH 

Nankin 

Nan^tcbang 

Hang-tcheott 

Fou-tcheou 

Tai-yuea 

Sin-gan 

Tchini^toa 



Quang-toog 

Quan-si 

Uou^quaog 

Ho-nan 

Chan-tong 

Tun-nan 

KoeJkrtcbeoo 



Chief ^tUi. 

Canton 

Quei-ling 

Vou-tchang 

Cai*fong 

Tci-nan 

Tun«aan 

Koei 



Fapulatkm. China is the most populous empire on the 
globe. The populatiioo is vanously stated at from 145^ te 
333 millions. 

CUiea. This empire contuns a great number of large 
and populous cities. Some of the largest and the most 
(xlebrated are Fekin^ Mi^ddn, and Canton. The popula^^ 
tioo of Pekin has been estimated at 3|000,000, that of Nan« 
kin at 3,000,000, and that of Canton at 1, 500,000$ but 
these estimates are probably much too high. 

Fdciuj the capital of the empire, is 14 miles in cir* 
cumference. it is surrounded by a wall about 30 feet 
high, having 9 gates. The streets are straight and widew 
and constantly thronged with people. The houses are ca 
only one story. The emperor^s palace comprehends a 
vast assemblage of immense buildingSy courts, and gar- 
dens. 

Minkin was formerly the, residence of the emperor, and 
16 said to have been one of the masit splendid and flourish- 
ing cities in the world, but it is now in a state of decay. It 
is £amotts for its porcelain tower, which is a pagoda of oe« 
tagona^ form, and 200 feet high. 

Canton is the only port to which European and Ameri- 
can vessels are admitted. The principal article ot export is 
tea. As many as 300,000 ol the inhabitants live in barkSf 
Mguiarly ranged in the form of streets, upon the water. 

IS* 
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.SiU'gan is said to be inferior ovXf to Pekin in beaaty aoA 
extent. 

Uang4cheou, is called by the Chinese the Terresirial 
PartHhsBf and is said to contain 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

Stivers^ The Hoang-ho, or Fellow Eiver^ and the lOian^ 
ku9 or Fang'tHi are two of the largest rivers in Asia. 

Fiice of tht country. The face of the country is diYer» 
ufiedy though much of it is level, intersected by numer- 
ous rivers, lakes, and swamps, with occasional mountains. 
The principal mountainous tracts are in the northern and 
Vestem provinces. 

Soil. The soil is generally very fertile. 

CiinuUe. The northern parts are said to be colder thaft 
countries under the same parallel in Europe ; but m the 
•outh the climate is hot ; the air, however, is generally 
healthy, and the people commonly live to a great age. 

Froduetions. The prevailing crop, especially in the 
southern provinces, is rice. Tea, barley^ millet, wheats 
buek'Wheati maize^ peaae^ and beans are common. 

Exports. The most important exports are tea, sUkj 
.itanilnfUy poredain^ sugar, cinnamoitj and camphor. 

JigrieuUure. The land is under very excellent cultiva- 
tion, and agriculture is held in high estimation. The ein« 
peror, yearly, at the vernal equmox, performs the cere- 
mony of holding the plough ; an example in which he is 
iollowed by all the great officers throughout the empire. 

Tea is the mobt celebrated vegetable product of China. 
It is the leaf of a shrub, which grows both in mountain- 
ous and level districts, but flourishes best in a light rocky 
soil. The shrubs yield crops of leaves three years after 
being sown, but require to be renewed every 5 or 6 years. 

Canals. The inland navigation^ by means of rivers and 
canals, which every where abound, is unparalleled. The Ini'' 
perial Canal is the greatest work of the kind in the world. 
It extends from Pekin to the Kian-ku, about 600 miles 
in length. It is said to have employed 30^000 men up- 
wards of 40 years in its construction. 

Tfie Chinese Wall. The great wall, which bounds China 
•n the north, is the most enormous fabric in the worldr It 
is 1,500 miles long, passing over a. vast chain of moun* 
lains; 30 feet high on the plain, W or :^0 when carried 
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over rocks and elevated grounds. It is so thick that six 
horsemen can easily ride abreast upon it. It is said to have 
been completed 214 years before the Christian era. 

Govemutent. The government is pattiarchal and des- 
poticy watchful and jealous^ though not violent. 

MetM^fn* The prevailing leligion ot Chma is a sj^ 
exes ot Shamanism, or the religion oi Fo* But qo reli* 
gion is established or supported. Temples and pagodas^ 
however, are every where common, and daily open for the 
visits of devotees. 

Inhabitants. The Chinese are represented as remarka- 
bly vain, timid, artful, jealous» and vindictive. Drunken- 
ness is very uncommon. 

Manners and ctiMoins. The Chinese are allowed to have 
several wives. Women are in a state of the most abject 
degradation. They are uniformly sold in marriage, and 
are not permitted to exercise any choice of their own* 
According to the Ideas of the Chinese, the chief beauty of 
the females consists in the sm^ Uness of their feet^ which, 
are swathed from earliest infancy in order to prevent their 
growing to the natutal size. Dress is regulated by Uir*. 
White is worn for mourning. Parents who are unable to 
support their female children, are allowed to throw them, 
into the river. 

Language, The Chinese language is very peculiar* 
The art of writing is a modification of the hieroglyphical 
mode. The number of the characters made use of, is 
stated at 35,000, or 40,000, one thiid of which is more 
than sufficient for the common purposes of life. 

Edncatitm. Education to a certain degree is much at- 
tended to, and men of letters are greatly respected. No- 
bility and qualification for office depend solely on lite- 
rary distinction. 

hlands. The principal islands belonging to China ate 
jFormaS0| Hainan^ and the isles of Leeoo Keeoo^ 
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COREA, CHINESE TARTART, avd THIBET, 

AmS 90I7VTEIM TmUVTAET TO ChIKA. 

CoRBA it a peiunstila If ing N£. of CMna, bat b 
kBiy«rii» King-kUao is the chief town. 

OHIKSSS TAETART. 

This extenuve country lies in the central part of AaiSf 
north of China and Thibet. 

Inhabitants, The inhabitants consist of various tribes of 
MangoUf Manshurg^ or Mantchoos, KaUcaiy Eiuths, fcc. 
A great part of them lead a wandering hfe. 

Towns. This country is very thinly inliabited, and coqp 
tains no large towns. 

Rivers. The great river Jimur^ or 8aghalieny is the 
chief river. 

Mountains, The Mtai mountains lie on the north, aad 
the Hinuileh mfmnlains on the southwest. 

Face of the country. The most remarkable fe&ture <^ 
the country is its great elevation. It consists chiefly of a 
vast elevated plain, supported like a table by the muun* 
tains on the north and south. It is generally barren, des- 
titute of plants, and water. The desert of Cobi or Sha* 
fno is of great extent, and is generally covered with black 
sand. 

Climate. The elevation of the country renders the cfi- 
mate cold. 

THIBET, OR TIBET. 

This is an elevated and mountainous country, but fittle 
known. The climate is cold, and soil of a great part is 
unproductive. But the country abounds in a variety of ani- 
snals, some of the most remarkable of which are the 
musk decr^ and the fine goat^ which produces the material 
for the manufiicture of Cashmei e shawls. 

Chief town. Lassa, the capital, 500 miles N. by £• of 
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Calcutta, is celebrated chiefly as the residence of the 
Grand Lama, 

Religion. The religion of Thibet is the worship of the 
Grand Lamdj who is esteemed as the vicegerent of God, 
and regarded as both king and priest. 

Rivers. The Gav^es^ Burrampoaterj Irrawaddy, Jfei* 
nam^ and Kian-KiA rise in this country. 

Mountains. The Himaleh mountains, reputed the high- 
est CD the globe, extend along the soutliern part of Thibeft 
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The empire of Japan is composed of a cluster of isl^ 
tinds, of which JSTiphon^ the largest, is 700 miles long. 
The other most considerable ones are Ximo and Xicoco. 

Chief cities. Jeddo, the capital, is situated in a bay on 

the southest side of the island of Niphon. It contains the 

einperor's palace, and is a large, populous, rich, and com* 

^ niercial city. The population is estimated at upwards of 

1,000,000. 

Meaco, the second city of the empire, is situated on the 
island of Niphon, 1 60 miles S W. of Jeddo, and contained, a 
number of years since, upwards of 500,000 inhabitants. It 
is the grand storehouse of all the manufactures of Japan^ 
but is said tq be somewhat decayed. 

^ano^asaki, on the island of Ximo, has an excellent 
harbour, and is the only port visited by foreigners. 

Population. Japan is very populous, but the number of 
Inhabitants is variously estimated at from 15,000,000 to 
, 80,000,000. 

I Literature. In the sciences and literature, the Japanese 
I are among the most advanced of the Asiatic nations. 

Manufacture$. The Japanese excel in the manufacture 
of stMcr, cotton f and porcelain^ and the Japan varnish is well 
known as inimitable. 

Climate. The climate is variable throughout the year. 
The heat in summer would be very severe, were it not 
naoJerated by sea breezes. 

The face of the country is agreeably diversified by moun* 
^8, hjlJs, and valleys, and is well watered by rivers and 
bkes. 
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BoiL The aoil, which is not naturally the most fertile, 
is under excellent cultiTationy and rendered Tcry produG- 
tire* Biee is the most imporunt article of produce. 

Jnimals. Neither sheep nor goats are found in Japa% 
and there are but few horses, swine, or cattle. 



ASIATIC ISLANDS. 

The Asiatic islands are very numerous and important 
The islands of the Eastern Archipehgo are classed infiye 
divisions. 

1. Thb Islbs of Svmdai ob Sumjltba Islakos. 

This division includes SumatrOf Java, BMcOf Tmotf 
and several others. 

Sumatra is about 900 miles long, and 300 broad. A 
chain of mountains extends through the whole length of 
it. Mount Ophir^ the highest summit, is 1S,843 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

The soil is generally fertile; but more than half of the 
island is an impenetrable forest 

Though Sumatra lies in the centre of the torrid zoo^ 
the climate is not very hot, the thermometer seldom rift* 
iog above B5°. 

The most important production is pepper y which grows 
on a cKmbing plant, resembling a vine. Other produo 
tions are camphor^ gum benzoin^ cama, cottorif and coffe$* 

The inhabitants on the coast are Malays ; in the interim 
or different native tribes, who are cannibals, and very bar* j 
barous. a 

Beneookn^ an inconsiderable town, is the only settlemontf^ 
of the Biitish on the island. »| 

Jieheenj the capital of a kmgdom of the same name. 

Java, belonging to the Dutch, is 680 miles long, an^ 
nearly loo broad. The coasts are low and marshy, an4 
the climate very unhealthy. The interior is mountainott* 
and the air more salubrious. 
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The most important productions are rtc«, simar^ cqffee^ 
peoper} and cotton. MahometUm is the preTailing religion. 

Aatavia, in the northwest part of Java* is the capital of 
all the Dutch East India possessions. On account of ita im« 
inense trade and the splendour of its buildingsi it has been 
styled the ^ueen of the East. It is extiemely unhealthf ; 
and within a few yiears it has greatly declined. Popula* 
tkm less than 50)000. 

^ Bawoa belongs to the Dutch, and is celebrated for its 
rich tin mines, which are said to be inexhaustible. 

d. BOEMXO. 

boRVflo, an island, next to New Holland, the largest in 
&e woriili is about 800 miles long, and 700 broad. 

The clUnaU is g^fierally temperate. The coasts are 
marshy and unhealthy, but in the interior it is mouiitain- 
ottfl. The country is but little known } and there is no 
European settlement. 

Considerable commerce is carried on between Borneo 
and yarious parts of the East. The most remarkable 
animal found in Borneo, is the oran-outangj which bears a 
strong resemblance to the human species* 

B. Th% Manillas^ om Philippiitx Islahos* 

These islands are in the possessimi of the Spaniards. 
Lu^ov, the principal island, is about 500 miles long, and 
100 broad. 

It hasa rich soil and very valuable productions^ conust- 
lOH; of cotton of the finest quality, rice, sugar, cocoa, gold, 
WM?«r,and iron. 

Mahjlla^ the chief town, is the capital of the Spanish 
East India possessions. Population 38,000. An impor- 
tant commerce, has long been carried on between Manilla 
tod Acapulco in Mexico. 

Mti^BAKAo, a fertile island, is next to Lu9on in si«e. 
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4. Celebes* 

CsLEBBt is about 500 miles in. lengthy but of very ir« 
regular form. 

It is mountunous, and presents beautiful scenery, but 
kat been but little explored. 

The Dutch have several settlements on this island, the 
principal of which is at Micassar, which is the capiui of 
a kingdom^ and a considerable town. 

5. The MolvooaB) or Spioe Islands. 

€Hlolo^ the largest of the Moluccas, is about S30 miles 
in lengthy and produces sago and breadfruit in great abun- 
dance. Ceram, the second in size, produces g^eat quan- 
tities of sago. 

Amhotgna and Temate are the most important of the 
Moluccas. The chief production is clo'oes, 

Banda island gives name to a cluster of 10 small islands. 
They are celebrated solely for the production of the nutrng* 

AUSTRALASIA. 

* • 

Australasia includes JV*«ir Holland^ Van Diemen*8 Land^ 
JV^ir Guinea^ jyewBrUain^ JSTew Ireland^ ^ew Caledonia, 
JV>ir Hebrides, and JVew Zealand; and all otiier islands 
lying between 3* N. and 50^ S. Lat., and from 85'' to li^5'' 
£. Lon. 

New Holland is about three fourths as large as Eu- 
rope^ and is by some styled a continent. It is 2|700 miles 
in length, and £,000 in breadth. 

This immense region is almost wholly unexplored, and 
is but little known. 

The native inhabitants are described as destitute of all 
the comforts of civilized life, and as subsisting in a lover 
form of the savage state than the natives of any other 
known region. 

Botany Bay is an important English settlement, form- 
ed for the transportation of convicts from England. Syd* 
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neyi the chief town^ is situated on the bay of Fort Jack- 
son. 

Van Diemem's Land is an island separated from New 
Holland by Bass's straits, about 90 miles wide. The 
country is but little known, but its productions and inhabi- 
tants are said to resemble those of New Holland. 

NewsGuineA} or Papua is about 1,300 miles long and 
300 broad. 

It is very fertile^ producing the cocoa nuty bread fruity 
plantain trees^ and other valuable articles. Some of the 
most beautiful species of the feathered creation are found 
here, particularly the hirda of paradise* The inhabitants 
are extremely barbarous. 

New Britain, New Ireland, and New CaledoniA) 
are but little known. New Britain and New Ireland are 
said to be populous. The latter produces bread fruit and, 
cocoa, and the nutmeg is found in the former, *^*ew Cale^ 
donia is rough and barren. 

New Zealand consists of two large islands. The 
country is described as very mountainous ; some of the 
summits are always covered with snow. Of the produc- 
tions a beautiful species of jlaxy resembling silk, has ex- 
cited the most attention. 

The inhabitants are cannibals, warlike, and ferocious. 
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Polynesia comprehends various collections of islands, / 
Videiy dispersed in the Pacific ocean. 

1« The Pelew Islands are numerous, but small. They / 
produce ebony, cocoa, breadfruit, sugar cane^ and bamboo^ 
The natives are mild and friendly, stout, and well made. 
Both sexes are nearly naked, have their teeth dyed black, 
wd are tattooed. 

2. The Lad rones are 12 or 14 in number. The cli- 
mate is temperate and healthy, and the productions are 
similar to those of the Pelew islands. 

16 
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i ' 3. The Carolines are supposed to be about 30 in nuni- 
' ber. They are but little known. 

4. The Saxowioh Islawds are 1 1 in number. The 
population has been estimaded at 400|000« 

The tlimoU is umilar to that of the West Indies, 
though more temperate* 

The frodiictioiis are hn&i ffuUj iugar canes^ eocoa 
unto, tarraWf motet potaioiSj yttm$, kc. 

The inhabitanis are mild and ingeniouSyand have made 
some advancements in the arts of civilized life v— In 1830, 
several American missionaries were established in these 
idands. 

Owhyetf the largest island in Polyneua, u 85 miles 
]ong» and 73 broad. It is very mountainous. Some of 
the summits are always covered with snow. 

5. The Marquesas are 5 in number. The inbabitsms 
lire said to surpass all other nations in symmetry of shape 
and regularity of features. 

• 6. The Society Islands are CO or 70 in number.— - 
(Hahetttf which is much the largest ot them, has attracted 
much attention. 

The soil is very fertile, and produces bread fruU iree$y 
sugar eanesj coeoa nuts, phnitainsj and bananas. 

The natives are of a pale mahogany colour^ with fine 
black hair and eyesi and a pleasing open countenance. 

7. The Friendly Islands and Fejse Islands. Tort'- 
gataboOf the largest of the Friendly Islands, is about 60 
miles in circumference. It is very fertile, and under 
excellent cultivation. 

; 8. Navigator's Islands are fertile. The natives are 
stout and very ferociouss. The principal island is Maouna. 
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Extent » Africa, one of the four great quarters of the 
world* is the third in extent, and probably in population. 
It is 4,980 miles long, and 4:500, where widest, broad. 

Divisions. Africa may be comprised under 6 general 
dirisions. 

1. Jforthtm .^riea, comprehending Egypt and the Bar- 
bary States. 

2. Western JSJiriea^ comprising the countries between 
Sahara and Benguela. 

3. Southern ^rica^ extending from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the frontier 61 Benguela and Mozambique. 

4. Eastern Jifricay extending from Mozambique to Nu« 
bia, inclusiye. 

5. Cetdral Jifriea. 
%. African Islands, 

Africa is the least civilized and the least known of the 
4 quarters of the globe. The most of the interior re- 
mams unexplored ; and our knowledge is, in a great de- 
gree, confined to the countries lying on the coast: 

Deserts. A remarkable feature of this part of the globe 
consists in its immense, sandy, and barren deserts. Saha- 
ra is the greatest desert on the globe. It extends from the 
Atlantic ocean to Tripoli ; more than 3,000 miles in length, 
and 800 in breadth. This desert appears like an immense 
ocean, of scorching sand, interspersed with some fertile 
spots^ called oases, which serve as resting and watering 
places for caravans, that travel over it. 

Isthmus, The isthmus of Suez^ between the Mediter- 
ranean and Red sea, connects Africa with Asia. It is 
about 60 mile» wide. 

Seas and straits. The Mediterranean sea and straits of 
Gibraltar separate Africa from Europe, and the Sed sea 
and straits of Babelmandel divide it from Asia. 

CJapes. There are 4 remarkable capes ; Cape Bon in the 
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north, Cape Guardafui in the east,4he Cape of Crood Uoj^ 
in the aouthy and Cape Verd in the west. 

Lakes. Africa has few large lakes. The most noted 
are Jiiaravi and Dembea, 

Jiivers. There are few great rivers. The largest are 
the Atk» JVI^er, Senegaly Gfam^y and Congo. 

The JSIHle is the most celebrated river on the globe. It 
rises in two principal branches, one coming from the 
mountains i^ Abyssinia, the other from the Mountains of 
the Moon, southwest of Abyssinia. After passing through 
Nubia and Egypt, it flows into the Mediterranean by 7 
mouths. Its course is upwards of 2,000 miles long, but 
it is narrow in proporlion to its length, being only about 
one third of a mile wide. 

The Mger^ the other most celebrated river of Africa, 
rises in the western part of the contment, and flows for a 
great distance to the eastward, but the termination of its 
course is unknown ; and to ascertain this is now esteemed 
a grand geographical problem. Some suppose that it 
flows into a large lake or sea, in the centre of Africa^ 
others that it turns to the southwest and discharges itself 
into the gulf of Guinea ; others ttiat it is the same river 
as the Zaire or Congo ; and others that it unites with the 
Nile. 

Mountains* The most noted mountains are the Jitlas 
mountains in the north, the Mountains of the Moon in the 
central part, and the Peak of Teneriffe on one of the 
Canary islands. 

Climate, The greater part is situated within the torrid 
zone, and the climate is very hot. 

SoiL Tlie soil, when well watered, is exceedingly luxu« 
riant, but much of it is destitute of water and entirely 
barren. 

Commerce. The articles of commerce most extensively 
obtained from ^frica^ are^oU, ivory , and above all, slaves. 
The article in most demand in the .central parts, is salt. 

•Animals. Africa is distinguished for (he multitude of its 
wild animals. Lions and elephants are numerous. The 
tiger^ panther, hyena, rhinoceros, girnffa, antelope^ and va- 
rious kinds of monkeys^ are found. The rivers are crowd- 
ed with crocodiles and hippopotami. Serpents of various 
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descriptions are comm<Hid-«^f the tame ammaistthe cam- 
gl is the most remarkable. 

AhMbUanU. The natives are composed of various tribes, 
but may be divided into two general classes. Moors and 
JVeffroes, Tfie Moors are Mahometants, and are intoler- 
ant, perfidious* and sanguinary. The Negroes possess 
leas activity, information, and vigour of mind ; but with 
the usual habits of barbarous life, they are simple, gentle^ 
hospitaMe* and affectionate* 

Mdigion, The religion of Abyssinia is a corrupt form 
oi Christianity. The Christian religion has also been in* 
troduced into some parts by European settlements. 

The prevailing religion of Egypt, the Barbary states, 
snd the nations in the interior as far south as the Niger^ is 
Mtthometaniam* 

The remainder of the inhabitants^ so far as known, are 
generally pagans* 

Population. The amount of the population is very un- 
certain ; the estimates, or rather vague conjectures con- 
cerning it, are extremely different ; some reducing it as 
low as 30,000,000, others raising it to 150»000,006. 
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EGYPT. 

Divisitms. Egypt is divided into Upper and Lower^ the 
, former extending from Syene to Cairo ; the latter from 
Cairo to the Mediterranean, and is styled the Delta* 

Extent. Egypt is about 500 miles long from N, to S., 
and its nominal breadth is from 200 to 300 ; but the only 
valuable part is the tract watered by the Nile and its 
branches. Upper Egypt is a narrow belt of land, whose 
greatest breadth is not more than 27 miles» mclosed be- 
tween two ridges of mountains. The breadth of the Del- 
ta is from 50 to 100 miles. 

Chief cities. Cairoy the metropolis of modem Egypt, is 
said to contain a population of 300,000 or 400,000- It has a 
very extensive commerce, and maintains a communication 
with the interior of Africa by means of the great cara- 
vans, which go to Sennaar, Dar Fur, and Mourzouk The 
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city contuBB upwards of 500 mosqoesy. adorned with loftf 
minarets.' The view from the ramparts is ^described as ex* 
ceedingly magnificent. One of the greatest coriosties is 
the well in the ca&tle, called Jasepk^s Well^ which is sunk 
370 feet in a solid but soft rock^ with a winding staircase 
xlescending to the bottom. 

•Slexanaria^ once the seat of learning, commercei and 
royal nuignificence, is now almost in ruins. Among the 
celebrated I emains of its ancient grandeur, are Fampey''s 
filtar^ Cleopatra's J^TeedUSj the Ctsft ms, and the Cata- 
eomts. The famous Alexandrian Library, containing 
400|000« or as some say, 700,000 manuscript volumes, was 
burnt here in the year 63a. The city is said to have once 
contained 600,000 inhabitants ; but at presient it has less 
than :20,000. Its commerce is still considerable. 

Bamuita is the great emporium of commerce between 
Egypt and Syria, and contains ^hout 40,000 inhabitants. 

Mo»etta has considerable ^commerce, and contains from 
10. to 20,000 inhabitants. 

Buex^ a small town at the northern end of the Red. sea, 
is a place of note, and much resorted to. 

The piincipal towns in Upper Egypt are Qirgef Siuty 
»9a;na, and Syene, 

The Mle. This great liver, the only one in Egypt, forms 
the most remarkable feature of the country. It annually 
passes its banks and overspreads the country like a sea, 
carrying with it a mud or slime that is peculiarly fertiliz* 
ing. The rise commonly commences about the middle of 
June, and increases till the last of August. 

Cliwate, The climate is peculiarly characterized by an 
almost entire absence of rain. The falling of a few drops 
is % rare occurrence. The sumn^rs are very hot, and 
the ravages of the plague are frequent The opthalmiaf 
a severe disease affecting the eyes, is peculiar to Egypt. 

The Simoon, For about 50 days in the spring Egypt is 
liable to this terrible wind from the deserts, which is in- 
tenst ly hot and dry. 

SoiL The lands inundated by the Nile are exceedingly^ 
fertile, and are cultivated with very liltle lalmur. 

Froductions. Egypt produces the fruits both of the trop- 
ics and the temperate zone ; corn and rice grow in equal 
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perfection. Wheats barley^ sugar cane^ indigo^ cotton, fla^;^ 
and a variety of excellent fruits are cultivated. 

Oovernment. Egypt has long been subject to Tiirkeyi 
and is governed by a pacha, who has lately set up an inde- 
pendent government. 

Inhabitants. Tne inhabitants are CoptSy Jirabs^ TurkSf 
mdJews. The Copts arc the original race, descended 
from the most ancient inhabitantSi* and have been estimat- 
ed at 300,000. The Arabs constitute two thirds of the 
population. The Mamelakes^ a race composed of Georgi- 
an and Circassian slaves^ and heretofore possessed of great 
power, have been driven out of the country. 

R^igion, The Copts profess Christianity, and are of the 
Eutychean sect. The other inhabitants, except the Jewsy 
ai-e Mahometants. 

Language. The Arabic is the prevailing language. The 
Coptic is no longer spoken. 

Antiquities^ ^KXP^ abounds with the most stupendous 
monuments of antiquity, as pyramids, obelisks^ iempkSj 
and taiacombs. 

The pyramids were accounted by the ancients as one of 
the seven wonders of the world. The largest of them is 
that of Cheaps, not far from Cairo* It is 499 feet high, 
and has a square base of 700 feet. 

The catacombs are subterraneous galleries, appropriated 
to the reception of the dead* ' Mummies, or embalmed 
bodies, are obtained from themy which were deposited there 
3) or 4,000 years smce. 

The site of the ancient city of Thebes exhibits a space 
of three leagues, almost entirely covered with the ruins of 
splendid temples and other buildings. 



BARBARY STATES. 

Divisions. The Barbary States are Morocco, MgierSf 
Tunis, and Tripoli, Fez, formerly a distinct kingdom, is 
now annexed to Morocco. 

Climate. The climate is temperate and pleasant The 
country is, however, subject to destructive ravages by the 
plague. The thermometer seldom sinks more than 5 de- 
grees below the freezing point. 
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. JHbifiifttlfU. The MUs numntains, an elevated m^d t%- 
tensiye range, form the most striking feature of thiscous- 
Uy. Thejr extend through the southern pan of Morocco, 
Algiers, and Tunis. The most lofty summits are in the 
western part. 

F«cc ^ ihe cauniry and $aiL The space between the 
Atlas range and the sea, is from 50 to 200 miles wide, 
and Is moMly levelr and the soil eiLceedingljr fertile. The 
country south of the mountains is mostly barren. 

Frodndicns. The productions are nunxe^ rte^, mUldt 

jMttse, bean$f kwtiUf and Tarious kinds of excellent fruit. 

Water. Salt springs are more numerous than freab> 

In the territory of Tunis there is no water fit for drinking, 

•zcept what &lls in the form of rain. 

JinimaU. The domestic animals are nearly the same ai 
in Europe. The /ion, panikm , and hyena^ an^ other fero- 
cious animals, are vety numerous in the mountainous sod 
desert tracts. 

hisects. There is a great variety of insects in Barba- 
ry. The most formidable is the locusty which often ap- 
pears in immense swarms, and commits the most destrttc- 
five ravages. 

Inhabitards. The inhabitants are divided into four cls»s- 
es; 1. Moors; 3. Jews; B. Arabs; 4. firebers. 

The Moors are the ruling people^ and form the cluef 
inhabitants of all the cities. 

The Jews reside in the cities, and have the whole man- 
agement of trade. 

The Jirabs occupy the interior and pastoral districts. 

The Brebers are the ancient natives, and occupy the 
mountainous regions. 

Seligion. The religion is Makometanism. 

HOROOOO. 

Divisions, The empire of Morocco comprises thenorthr 
west part of Africa. The 2 most important divisions are 
Morocco Proper and Fez. 

Chief tUies. Morocco, Fex^ and Mequinex^ are situated 
in the interior ; Mo^udor, SaHeSf Tangi&rSy and Tkttuin 
are seaports.* 

Morocco is situated in a pleasatit plain, upwards of 100 
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miles from tke sea. It contains a royal palace and ]iume»- 
ous mosques, but is much decayed, it is said to have 
once contained 700,000 inhabitants, now about SO^OOO* 

Fezy the capital of the ancient kingdom of that name, is 
situated in a beautiful valley, and is one of the most 
agreeeble cities in the empire. It contains 300 caravan- 
sariesy and formerly had 700 mosques, and was once very 
&mous for its learned institutions. Population about 
100,000. 

Mi^ador^ about 120 miles W. by S. of Morocco, is a 
seaport through which most of the commerce between the 
empire and Europe is carried on. Population about 30,000. , 

Manufactures. The most celebrated article of manufao* 
tare is Morocco leather. 



ALGIERS. 

I ' 

^t'io^ns. Algiers is divided into three provinces^ Tre* 
mecen^ Titteriey and Constantina. 

Chief cities. Mgiers^ the capital, is 300 miles W. df Tu- 
nis, it is built on the side of a hill, the houses rising in 
the form of an amphitheatre, and it presents a magnificent 
spectacle from the sea. It is celebrated as a naval and 
piratical town. Population upwards of 100>000. 

Constantinay on the Rummel, 1 60 miles £• of Algiers, 
is a strong city, built on a rock, and said to contain 100,000 
inhabitants. It occupies the site of ancient Cirta, cele- 
brated as the bulwark of Numidia. 

The other principal towns are Orariy Tremecerii Bou^ 
jeiahy and Bona. ^ 

t 

TUNIS. 

Division8» Tunis is divided into two circuits, the north- 
ern and southern* 

Chief cities. Tur<i9» the capital, is situated on a plain^ 
about 6 miles from the head of the gulf of Tunis, arid has 
considerable trade. The streets are narrow and dirty, and 
the houses mostly mean. Population 120.000. 

Among the other principal towns ace Gafsoy Cabes, and 
Bixerta. 



 \ 



IM WESTERN AFRICA. 

JinHquUiei. The cosntry abotmds in magiuEceDt rains. 
Variooi moDumeots of ancient grandeur are to be seen o& 
the tile of ancieiit Carthage, 10 miles N£. of Turn 
There are also magnificent ruins at Spmtla and other 
places. 

TBIPOLI. 

ChUf cUy. Tripoli^ the capital, is situated on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and has an excellent harboar. The 
streets are narrow and the houses mean* Population l^jOOO. 

BAROA. 

Barca is sDbiect to Tiipoli, and is an extensive tract 
\pn% between Tripoli and Egypt. 

8oiL The western part is tolerably fertile, but the int& 
rior and the whole region bordering on £gypt is a desert 
of sand. 

Chief Uwn»* The chief towns are Dene and Binpai* 
Bertuiy the capital, is situated near the coast of the Medi* 
terranean, and is famous for the exploits of Gen. Eatoiv 
who took it iu 1805. 
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BUeAiigeridi which signifies a Country ^ DeUB, is ttt* 
uated on the south of Algiers and Tunis. 

The sail is mostly dry and barren, producing scarcely 
any food except dates. 

The inhabitants are Brebers and Arabs, who are under 
a kind of subjection to Algiers and Tunis* 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

■» 

Western Africa comprises all the countries on the 
coast between the desert of Sahara and Benguela. These 
countries are but little known. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants are Negroes, and arc ig- 
norant and superstitious. 8ome of the most numerous 
tribes are the Jaloffs^ Foulahs^ and JUandinsoes. 
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Divisions Guinea is an extensive country north of the 
gulf of Guinea. The coast ol Guinea is divided into the 
Grain coast, Ivory eoasty and Gold coasL dshantee^ back 
ci the Gold coast, is one of the most powerful states ia 
Western Africa* Iiahome^ and Benin are east of Ashan- 
tee. South of Benin are JStafra, LoangOf Congo^ jStngda^ 
and Senguda, 

Totvns, Teemboo is the chief town of the Foulahs ; Cooi'- 
masie of Aahantee ; Momey of Dahomey ; Benin of the 
country, of Benin. 

ClimaU. The cliaiate is Te?y het and uahealthf to £u« 
ropetfis* 

Rivera. The principid rivers are the Semgaly Gambia^ 
Ohrandey and Congo or Zotre. 

Commerce. The inhuman traiEc of the slave trade has 
<> for many years foimed the principal part dP the commerce 
of the western coast of African Otber articles of com- 
merce, besides slaves, are goldf ivorg^ Guinea pepper, dye^ 
woody wax J and hid^ 

Engli^ settlements. Sibbra Lbone. The river Sierra 
Leone gives name to a country, and to an B&glish colony, 
contmmng about 1 3,000 inhabitants. This settlement waa 
formed with a design to colonize free negroes, and promote^ 
the civilization of Africa. Here are about 20 missiona- 
\ ries engaged in the benevolent employment of teaching 
the Africans the elements of lejarning and religion,, and 
the arts of civilized life. 

I'reetown, the cliief town in the settlement, is situated^ 
(HI the river, about 6 miles above its mouth, has an e:Kcel- 
lent harbour, and about 4^00 inhabitants. 

SOUTHERN Al-RICA. 

Colony of the Cape of €hod Hope. 

Extent. This is the most important colony that the Eng- 
lish possess in Africa. It embraces a territory about 550, 
miles long, and 230 broad. 

Population. The population is 62,000. 

Chief town. Cafe Toirit« the cspital, is pleasantly utuat* 
ed upwards of SO miles from the Cape, and contains about 
1 8,000 inhabitants. 
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Fate of th$ country. The leading feature of the tetn- 
tDty consists in three ranges of mauntains, running parai^ 
lei to each other, and to the southern coast of Africii* 
The elevation of the third and highest rang^e is estimated 
at 10.000 feet. It is always covered with snow. 

Soil, A large pordon of the country is barren and un- 
fit for cultivation $ but there are many tracts that are fer- 
tUe. 

Produce. Wine and brandy are the staple commodides. 

Cavf&abia is the name applied to a large country, ex- 
tending from Mozambique and Benguela north, to the 
eolony of the Cape of Good Hope south* 

Some parts of the country, particularly towards the 
eastern side, are fertile ; but towards the west there are 
extensive deserts. 

This country is occupied- by various savage tribes; the 
principal of which are Hottentots and Caffres* 

Leetakoo^ the chief town, contains about 10,000 whabi- 
titnts. 

I Missionaries. About 20 missionary stations have be3i 
formed in this part of Africa, occupied by missionaries of 
different denominations. 



EASTERN AFRICA. 

/ 

Divisions. This division extends from Caffraria tt 
Egypti and includes the countries of Mital^ Monomotopih 
Jdoearanga^ Sofala^ Mozambique^ ^Hoa^ ZanguebaVf twi- 
gadoxa^ and MeL 

Towns, There are few towns of much impo^tanc^ 
Some*of the most considerable are Mozambique^ ^ojahh 
Melinda^ Mofahaza^ Magadoxa^ and Berbera. 

Character. The countries ,on the eastern coast, from 
Caffraria, to the Straits of Babelmandel, are less known 
than those on the western coast ; but they are very simi- 
lar with regard to soil, climate, the objectsof trade, and 
the inhabitants. 

These countries have been colonized only by the Por* 
tngucse. 
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I 

Miv^s. The priacipal riveVs which How into tbe Indian 
Qceaoy are the Jklanica, JSqfalay Zambese or. Cuaniqp and 
Magadoopa, 

Commerce, The commerce of these cotuitriea copj^i^ 
in goldf ivory 9 and slaves. * % 

ABYSSINIA. 

Divisions, Abyssinia is formed into three great divi- 
aions; U Ti^e ; 2. ^mhara; S. 8koa and Efat. These 
are subdivided into various smaller districts. 

Chief towns, Oondar^ the chief town, is situated on a 
hill, near the lake of Dembea) and contains, in time of 
peace, aihout 50,000 inhabitants. The houses are bnUt 
of clay, and are of only one story. 

Axum^ the former capital, exhibits extensive igiins, and 
has about 600 houses. 

Adowa^ the capital of Tigre, contains about 8,000 in* 
habitants, and has considerable manufactures of cotton 
cloths. 

Afdalo contains about 10,000 inhabitants. Massuah and 
Arkikoy on the Red sea, are the principal ports. Among 
the other towns are Dixan^ 8ir^, EmfraSf ChelicUt^ and 
Te^eU 

Mivers. The principal rivers are the Abyssinian branch 
of the JVife, and the Tacazxe, 

Lake, Dembea is the principal lake, and is supposed to 
be about 450 miles in circumference. 

Climate. The climate is generally fine, but subject to 
great rains. 

Ji'ace of the country. Abyssinia is a very nioun|ttnous 
country* The principal ranges are the mountains of 
Oeesh, dmid-^mid^ Lamalmon, and a branch of the Mdun» 
tains of the Moon. 

SoiC *The country is generally vmll watered and very 
fertile, and vegetable and animal productions are abun- 
dant. 

Oovemment* The government is despotic, but the po- 
litical condition of the people is extremely disordered, and 
civil wars are very frequent. 

ir 



IM CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Rdigum. The professed religion is Christiaiut]r ; but 
lis doctrines and precepts are little understood or re- 
garded. 

InhabikmiB* The inhabitants are in a low state of civili- 
zationi and many of their customs are extremely barbar- 
ous* Human Ufe is but little more respected than that 
of brutes. Marriage is a slight connexion^ formed and 
dissolved at pleasure. The houses are m^e hoyels, of a 
conical form^ with thatched roo£i. 

NUBIA. 

Nubia is an extensive country comprising several king- 
domsy of which 8ennaar and Dongola are the principaJ. 
It is watered by the J>rUe and its branches. 

Soil. The country consists chiefly of sandy deserts, hot 
on the rivers the soil is very fertile. 

Seimoar, the capital of the kingdom of the same name, 
is utuated on the eastern branch of the Nile. The houses 
are of one story, built of clay. Population estimated at 
100,000. 

Suakem^ a port on the Red sea, has coaslderable trade. 

The kingdom of Sennaar is of considerable extent, 
though but Httle known. 

Dongola^ capital of the khigdom so called, is a meanly 
built town, situated on the Nile. 

CENTRAL AFRICA, 

The greater part of this vast division is wholly unex- 
plored I but it is known to contain some populous king* 
doms. 

Some of the principal kingdoms that have been vbited 
by European travellers, are JDarfur, Bomou, Fexzan^ 
Kassina^ HousMy Ttnnhucioo^ and Bambarrtu 

Religion. The prevailing religion in these countries, is 
JUahometanistn. 

Commerce. The commerce of these countries is car* 
ried on with Cairo and the towns of Barbary* The ex* 
ports consist of slaves, gold dAiStf ivory, &c 
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The cUmate is hot, and the soil in manf parts fertile. 
The irUiahUants are MgroeSf Moors^ and Arahsy living 
in a barbarous state. They are mostly Mahometans. 
The nations situated further south are entirely unknownr 

Darfur is situated west of Sennaar. The chief town 
is CohhS, 

BoRNOU is represented as the most powerful kingdom 
in the interior of Africa. The capital is a large town of 
the same name* 

FxzzAK lies south of Barbary and east of Sahara* 
Mourxoukj the capital, is the centre of the trade carried 
on between Northern and Central Africa* 

Kassina, or Cashi^a, is an extensive kingdom west of 
Bornou, with a capital of the same name* 

ToMBUOToo, a large commercial city, 10 miles from the 
Niger, is the capital of a populous kingdom of the same 
name. This city has of late excited much interest, though 
little is known with certainty respecting it. 

HoussA is a large city, capital of a kingdom on the 
Niger. 

Bambarra, situated on both sides of the Niger, is one 
of the most powerful kingdoms in the interior of Africa. 

8ego, on the Niger, is the capital, and contains about 
30,000 inhabitants* 



AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

The principal islands west of the coast are the •tf;tortf, 
Mad^ray and CafS Verd Islands^ belonging to Portugal ; 
the Canaries, belonging to Spain ; and 8L Helena^ belong- 
ing to Great Britain* 

On the eastern coast are Madagascar^ the Comoro tsl- 
andst and Socotra^ in the possession of the natives ; Bour* 
hon belonging tb France, and Mturitius belongbg to 
Great Britain* 
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The Jbcaren or Wedem Mands are 9 in number^ and 

ere' situated about midway between Eurof^e and America. 

I The principal ones ate /Si. Miehad^ Fagaly and Ttreera* 

The sail of these ialatids is Tery fertile, and the elimati 
healthy and pleasant, but they are extremely subject to 
Tiolent earthquakes. The chief towns are Angra^ the 
oapital of Tercera; and Fovia del OadCi the capital of 
8t. MichaeL 

Madeira is a fertile island, and is celebrated for its ex- 
cellttit wine. The population is about 80,000. FuncM, 
the capital, contains about 15,000 inhabitants. 

Canaries or Fortunate Idanda, These islatids are 13 id 
number, very fertile and valuable, producing wine^ grain, 
smd fruits. The largest are Teneriffey Grand Canary^ and 
Falma. TenerifiPe is famous for its peak^ which may be 
seen at sea 120 miles distant. 

8t* Hdena is a remarkable island, 28 miles. In circuit, 
surrounded by high precipices of basaltic rock. The 
rocks rise in some parts almost perpendicular from the wa- 
ter to the height of 1,600 feet. The island is regarded as a 
great natural cui^iosity on account of its form and appear- 
ance. It is famous for having been the prison of Bona" 
pafis after his defeat at Waterloo. 

Madagascar is one of the largest islands in the world, 
and is about 900 miles in length. It has a very diversifi- 
ed surface, and a fertile soil, and is inhabited by various 
native tribes. 
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AME1UCA. 



fists I. Population of the principal divisions of America. 



NOBXH.AMKBICA. 

CmUries JPopulaiiam Capital. // 

Vait^ States 9^38,000 Wasl^^gtoii £ 

Aatish Po^tessionB 65d^ooa Quebec ^' 

Jfexko . y,«00,000 Mexico . ' 

QuAtunala 1,300,0Q0 -Guatimala 



« 



i - 



i -.« 



Total TiT. America nearly 19,000,000 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

'vSiS^U '1 Co^""" 2.««.000lg^cr«''""^'' 
iGuiana 350,000 Paramaribo 

?eni ]g500,000 Lima 

Brazil 2,600,000 Rio Janeiro 

[ChiU 1,000,000 St. Jago 

Boenoa Ayres 2,000,000 Buenos Ayres 

fatal 8. Am0ica nearly 10,000,000 
^est Indies 2,400,000 

Total 31)400,000 

A^^tf* In the tbove estimate of the population of America, the 
M«V^ or untvibdued Jruharu are not included. Their numbers ai'e 
^t known. The total population of America, including^ the Ihr 
■unify isimcertain, but may be estimated at 35,000,000. 
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TABULAR VIEWS OF AMERICA. 



Tabls IL Populaiion of the prineiptd cities* 



CitUu 
1. Mexico 
3. New York 
3. PhUadelphk 
4» Paebla 



NORTH AMERICA. 



187,000 

134,000 

108,000 

70,000 



CUUa. 

5« Baltimore 

6. Guanaxuato 

7. Boston 

8. Queretaro 



64,000 
60,000 

43,000 
35,000 



J. Rio Janeiro 
3. St Salvador 
3. Quito 
4* lima 



SOUTH AMERICA. 
Fvp, CUiet, Pop. 

100,000 5. Buenos Ajres 50,000 

100,000 6. St Jago 46,000 

70,000 7. Santa F^ de BogoU 40,000 

5d|000 a. Potoii 40^ooe 
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TABULAR VIEWS OF y. STATES* mt 



UNITED STATES. 



Table I. Showing the number of square miles in each 
state; the population in 18£0; the population to a 
square mile ^ the iiumber of slaves $ and the number 
of representatives in congress. 



Sq. nu 

1. Maine 33,600 

3« New Hampshire 9,500 

3. Vermont 10,S00 

4. Massachusetts 7,500 

5. Rhode Island 1,350 
^. Connecticut 4,700 
r. New York 46,000 

8. New Jersey 8,300 

9. Pennsylvania 44,000 
10. Delaware 2,100 
11; Maryland 14,000 

12. Virginia 64,000 

13. North Carolina 48,000 

14. South Carolina 28,000 

15. Georgia 60,000 

16. Alabama 46,000 

17. Mississippi 45,000 

18. Louisiana 48,000 

19. Tennessee 40,000 

20. Kentucky 43,000 

21. Ohio 39,000 
t2. Indiana 37,000 
33. Illinois 52,000 
34» Mksoori 60,000 



Pop. to 

Pdp.%nl8^. Sq. m. 

398,000 9 

244,000 26 

236,000 23 

523,000 70 

83,000 61 

275,000 58 

1,373,000 ^ 50 

278,000 34r 

1,049,000 24 

73,000 35 

407,000 2§ 

1,055,000 17 

639,000 13 

503,000 18 

341,000 6 

138,600 3 

75,000 If 

^53.000 3 

423,000 9 

564,000 13 

581,000 15 

147,000 4 

55,000 1 

67,000 1 



< 



SlavfM» Bep. 











48 

97 

10,0 » 

7,SSS 

211 

4,509 

107,398 

425,153 

205,017 

258,475 

14^643 

41,879 

32,814 

69,064 

80,107 

126,732 



190 

917 

10,323 



Total nearhf 790,000 



7 
6 
5 

13 
2 
6 

34 
6 

26 
1 
9 

23 

13 
9 
7 
2 
1 
3 
9 

13 

14 
3 
1 
1 

213 



JV*(^ Mdre than half of the country belonging to the 
United States consists of territory but little settJed, and 
not yet formed into states. 
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TABULAR VIEWS OP U. STATES. 



Tabls IL Showing the population-in 1800 and in 18^ ; 
the increase in 30 years ; the numbers employed in tig' 
ricuUurey manufactures, and commerce in each state. 

Number empUyed 



Maine 
N. H. 



151,719 
183,858 



Inereate In , Jnmanu- 

PtPtlUti, in30y«ar#. ^gricultiut• fiuture** 



Vermont 153,908 
Mass. 422,845 
B. Island 69433 
Conn. 351,003 



55,031 7,643 
53,384 8,699 
50,951 8,484 



63^460 33»464 13,103 



398,335 146,616 

344»161 60,303 

235,764 81,856 

523,287 100,442 

83,059 13,937 

275 248 24,246 

N.York 586,050 1,373^812 786,763 247,648 60,038 

K. Jersey 211,149 377,576 66,426 40,812 15,941 

Pa. 503,545 1,049,398 446,843 140,801 60,315 

Delaware 64,373 73,749 8,477 13,259 3,821 



Intmn- 
merttt 

4,297 

1,068 

776 



12,559 6,091 
50,518 17,541 



Md« 

Va. 

N.C. 

8.C. 

Georgia 

Ala. 

Mia. 

La. 

Ten. 

Ken. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 



349,693 407,350 57,658 79,135 18,640 
880,200 1,065,266 185,166 276,432 32,336 
638,829 160,726 174,196 18,844 



\ 



502,741 155,150 161,560 
340,989 178,307 101,185 



478,103 
345,591 
163,682 

153,407 53,941 

105,602 420,813 317,211 101,919 

320,959 564,317 334,358 132,161 11,779 

45,365 581,434 536,169 110,991 18,956 

4^875 147.434 142,559 61,315 3,229 

315 55,213 54,996 13,395 1,007 

66,586 14,347 1,952 



6,488 
3,557 
1,413 
294 
6,041 
7,860 



1,162 

3,581 

9,113 

1,830 

r,085 

533 

4,771 

4,509 

2,551 

S,588 

2,139 

452 

650 

6,251 

8S2 

1,617 

1,459 

429 

333 

495 



Table III. Showing the increase of the total population 
in each period of 10 years from 1790 to I82O9 and the 
rate per cent ; together with the increase of the slaves. 





Total pop. 




Incremein 


Rate 


In 1790 


3,929,000 




eachlOyaart* 


per cent. 


Id 1800 


5,306,00a 


1790 to 1800 


1»37 6,000 


35 


In 1810 


7,240,000 


1800 to 1810 


1,934,000 


36 


In 1830 


99638,000 
Slaves. 


18 10 to 1820 


3,498,000 


34^ 


In 1790 


698,000 








In 1800 


897,000 


1790 to 1800 


199,000 


38| 


In 1810 


1,191,000 


1800 to 1810 


395,000 


31| 


In 1820 


1,531,000 


18 10 to 1330 


340,000 


28| 
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Tabxs IV. Showing the value of the manufaettiTe$ of 
each state in 1810 ; the exports in 1820 ; the amount of 
shipping or tonnage in 1816 ; ami the revenue in 1815. 



1 


Manv/acturet 


Exports 


Tonnage 


Jieventie 




in 1810. 


in 1820. 


in 1816. 


in 1815. 


Maine 


3,700,000 


1,108,000 


138,000 


C included 
t with Mass. 


N. Hampshire 


5,200,000 


241,000 


30,000 


92,000 


Vennont 


5,400,000 


396,000 




229,000 


Mass. 


21,900,000 


11,009,000 


315,000 


5/72,000 


R. Island 


4,100,000 


1,073,000 


33,000 


233,000 


Connecticut 


7,800,000 


422,000 


54,000 


234,000 


N. York 


25,400,000 


13,163,000 


309,000 


14,492,000 


K. Jersey 


7,1'00,UOO 


21,000 


33,000 


14,000 


Pennsylvania 


33,700,000 


5,744,000 


102,000 


7,142,000 


Delaware 


1,700,000 


89,000 


9,000 


31,000 


Maryland 


11,500,000 


6,609,000 


156,000 


*^^^'2S2 


Columbia 


1,100,000 


1,205,000 


19,000 


482,000 


Virginia 


15,300,000 


4,558,000 


70,000 


1,126,000 


N. Carolina 


6,700,000 


808,000 


37,000 


345,000 


8. Carolina 


3,600,000 


8,883/)00 


38,000 


1,429,000 


Georgia 


3,700,000 


6,595,000 


15,000 


882,000 


Alabama > 
Mississippi S 


400,000 


96,000 




12,000 


Louisiana 


1,200,000 


7,596,000 


13,000 


985,009 


Tennessee 


3,600,000 








Kentucky 


6,200,000 




- 




Ohio 


2,900,000 








Indiana 


300,000 








Illinois 


100,000 


' 






Missouri 











T9tai9 



172,600,000 69,616,000 1,371,000 37,551,00© 



Tablb V. Showing the countries to which the exportb, in 

1821, were chiefly carried* 



Cauntr{e9, 

To Great Britain and Ireland 
West Indies 
East Indies and China 
France 
Holland 
All other countries 



90,797,000 

11,778,000 

8^03,000 

5,528,000 

3,694,000 

14,974,000 



Total exports in 1821 



£64,974,000 
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the wdue of tiie principal ^xpmis \ 



Cotton 
Flour, he 
Tobacao 
Lumber 
I Rice 

Pot and pearl ashes 
Indian and corn meal 
Dried and pickled fish 
Beef, tallow, hides^ live cattle 
Skins and furs 
Rye and meal 
Pork, bacon^ See. 
Horses and mules ^ 

Naval stores 
Flax seed 

Whale oil (common) and bone 
Spermaceti oil and candles ' 
Butter and cheese 



•Amount. 

833,628,000 
^ 18,432,000 
9,230,000 
3,196,000 
2,979,000 
1,967,000 
1,329,000 
1,328,000 
845,000 
638,000 
627,000 
537,000 
432,000 
345,000 
278,000 
231,000 
1 12,000 
313,000 



Table VIL Population of the 18 principal towns in 

1820. 



New York 

Philadelphia 

Baltknore 

Boston 

New Orleans 

Cfafttieston 



Pop. 

123,700 

108^000 

63,700 

. 43,300 

27,200 

24,800 



Townt* 

Salem 

Albany 

Richmond 

Providence 

Cincinnati 

Portland 



Pop. 

12,700 
12,600 
12,000 
11,800 
9,600 
8»600 



Townt. 

Norfolk 

New Haven 

Savannah 

Portsmouth 

Newport 

Pittsburgh 



Pop. 

8,500 
8,300 
7,500 
7,300 

7,ao5 



Table VIII. Shipping of the 12 principal ports ia 

1820. 

Tow*. Tom* Ton: 

New York 231,000 Newx Orleans 39,000 Nantucket 29,000 

Boston 126,000 Portland 34,000 Charleston 28,000 

Philadelphia 83,000 Salem 33,000 Norfolk 24,000 

Baltimore 68,000 New Bedford 32,000 Portsmouth 23,000 
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T'ABLit IX. 'Shoirhis^ how ht some of^the ptinit}|>a1 lit- 
ers iM*e' navigable lor sloops. 



Miven. MiUt. Ptace. 

Penobscot 35 to Ban^r. 

K^ennebec 43 Augusta. 

M^rfmadk 18 Haverhill. 

Cioanectiout 50 Hstrtford. 

Mtidson 166 Troy. 

Delaware 90 Trenton. 

Cape Fear 35 Wilmington. 

Savannah 17 SavannaL 

JkUdbama GO Claiborne. 



Biv9r$* JkRki, PMc*. 
Tombigbee 120 to St. Stephens. 

MiaaisaipEi 2,200 p^-^^J^^'^y'* 

Ohio 949 PitUbuig, 

Catfiberland 200 Nashville. 
Red River 135 Alexandria. 
Missottri 3»5ro Gnsat Fftlls« 



Table X* Heights of Mountains. 



)Jlfonhtmit8, Feet. 

Mount Washington, the^ 
highest of the White (.6,234 
mountains, N*H. j 
Mooae HOlock, N. H. 4,636 
iCanafield mountain, VU 4,279 
Camel's Rump, Vt. ^ 4,188 
8addleb«:k, Mass. 4^000 



JKfftm/tttiw. feet* 

Otter Peak, Va. 3,955 

Killhigton P^k, Vt. 3,924 

OatdLill > Round Tdp 3,804 

mts. N. Y. ) Hi||^ Pwdc 3,718 

Ascutney, Vt. 3^306 

Monadnock, N. H. 3«254 



Tabi.b Xt] Showing the diffbrence of the' temperatuM 

of eefctai pteces. 

Mean heat* Oreateit heat. OreateetcM. 



-SniBftwiekt 
Cambridge^ Mass« 
Philadelphiay Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Williamsburg, Va. 
Charleston S. C. 



41 7 


98 M 


SO b€^W 


48 6 


101 


17 beloir 


53 4 






54 7 


97 


11 below 


60 8 


98 


5 above 




101 


17 above 



18 
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Table XIL Shoinng the date of imewparidiimf namb^ 
of profeaBors^ number of ^udmUs or umergraduaies, and 
number of volumes contained in the Ubrariee of the 
principal Colleges in the United States, 

CoUtfgf, ^ Place* Hc^rp. Prof. Stud, r«&« 

.'Harvard. Camhridgty Mm. 1038 15 377 S^AO 

' Yale, J>rew Haven, OT. 1700 5 325 r,000 

New Jersey, Prtm^M,JVlJ. 1738 3 121 8,000 

^Columbia, M^ York, JT. T. 1754 4 140 4,000 

Brown, Providence^ R. L 1764 4 156 5,000 

Dartmouth, Hamver^M". H» 1769 5' 157 6,000 

Hampden Sidney, Va. 1774 2 130 1,000 

Dickinson, CarlieUy Pa. 1783 3 3,000 

Franklin, MhtnMy Geo. 1784 3 99 3,000 

Williams, iVUliamstoumjMt8\79S 2 90 1,500 

NorthCan>lina,CAafe/iKa,JV*. C. 1793 4 135 1,806 

Union, Schenectady, JV*. F. 1794 4 245 5,000 

Bowdoin, Brunswick, Jde. 1794 3 118 6,000 

Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1794 3 35 900 

TransylvMua, Lexii^on^ Ken. 1798 3 128 3,000 

Middlebury, MiddMmry, Vt. 1800 4 93 I.SOO 

S. Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 1802 4 100 5,000 

St, Mary's Baltimore, Md. 1 806 8 1 40 

Hamilton, C/tneon, JV*. F. 1812 3 100 9,000 

Washingtoiv Lexington, Va. 1813 2 50 2 000 

JV*oto K Medical schools are connected with several of 
the above colleges, but the medical professors and students 
$Te not included in the table. 

JVb(€ 3. About 20 colleges, in addition to those above 
enumerated, have been established in different parts of the 
United States ; some of them flourishing. 
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Table XIII* Showing the number of volumes contained 
in some of the principal libraries* 

Vols.' Vols. 



Cambridge Univ. 23,000 

Philadelphia library 82,000 

Boston athenaeum 31,000 

New York library 15,000 

Charleston library 13,000 

Baltimore library 10>000 



Washington, national^ 8,000 
Princeton college 8,000 
Yale college 7^000 

Oeorgeto wn college 6,000 
Salem athenseum 5,000 
Andover Theol. Sem* 5,000 



Congrc' 
gati&M, 


gattonsl 


3,298 

1,224 

1,200 

650 

525 


Episcopalians about 400 
Reformed Dutch Church 150 
Associate Presbyterians 300 
German Calvinists 100 
Moravians 50 



Table XIV. Showing the number of congregations of the 
principal religious denominations. 



vaptists 
Presbyterians 
Congregationalists 
^rman Lutherans^ 
rfttndB or Quakers 

JVhte \. The Methodists have about 1^000 ministers* 
There is a considerable number of Catholics, and a few of 
several other denominations. 

JV*ofe 3. The Baptists and Methodists are found in all 
parts of the Union ; the Congregationalists chiefiy in New 
Enghnd ;the Presbyterians mostly in the Middle and South* 
ern States ; the Catholics in Maryland and Louisiana ; the 
^uakers^ German Lutherans^ Dutch Churchy Associate PreS' 
byterianst German Calvinists, and Moravians, mostly in 
the Middle States. 



Table XV. Number of Post Offices in the United 
States at several periods. The increase has been re- 
markable* 

Ab.ml790; mlSOO; ml810; m 1821." 
75 903 3,300 4,976. 



EUROPE 



Table L Showing 
taium to a tquart 
countriet or states 



tho 'p^pulaJtwn^ square milea, popu-^ 
miUf and chief totPtis of the several 
of Europo^ 



f 



1 



BuiaU in Eiuope ! 

Vnnce 

Auitrian jcmpire 

Great Bruain & freUnd 

Spain 

Fmaaian vaonuehy 

Turkey 

Naples, or Two Sicilioa 

Ketherlandi 

Sardinian kii^^m 

Portuf^ 

Bararu 

Switden and Vorvajr 

The Popc*a domini«Ki|. 

Denmark 

Switseriand 

Wurtembeii^ . 

Hanover 

Saxony 

Tuscany 

Italian amail .atate% 



FiffmlaUmu 8q.m. Sq.m. Chief dho** 

4f>fiOOfiOO*\fi90fifM 24 SLPeterslrarg 

£9,200,000 /ai5«00Q 136 Pari» 

28,000,000 ^ 258,000 108 Vienna 
31,400,000 118,000 | 181 London 

10 400,000 180»000 58 Madrid 

10 800,000 105^1900 98 Berlin 

9,500|000 190,000 50 Constantinople 

0,700,000 43,000 156 Naples 
5,200,000 34,300 ) 2fl^msterdam 1 

2r,000 148 Turin 

38»000 97 Lisbon 

29,000 121 Munich 
3,400,ooa )34O.Q0O 10 Stockholm 

2,4OO,O0Q 17,000 141 Bome 

21,000 76 Copenhagen. 

18,000 94 Berne 

7,800 178 Stuttyard 

14,6P0. 89 Hanover 

7,200 167 Di-esden 

8,500 141 Florence 

5,800; I7t Carlsruhe 

26/100 146 ip^^ ].*.-•,--►- 

4^aop 187 '%^^^<o^^ 



4,000,000 
3,700,000 
3,500,000 



1,700,000 

1,700,000 

1,400,000. 

1,300*000 

1,200,000 

1,?00,000 

1,000^000 

3,800)0GO. 
900»000 



191,900,000 



Ta»lb IL Populadoit of the priaeipi»l divisions of thet 
BrHisb.erapicc^eKolusive of the i^rmy and. navy. 



England 
Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 



Pop. 

717,000 
2,092,000 
6,847,000 

20,917,000 



Sq. 01* 

50,G00 

- 8,000 

30,(;00 

30,000 

118,000 



Pop^tOiq^m. 

2a5 

90 
70 

?S8 
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Tabls hi. Showing the rdigion and government of the 

several states in Europe. 



Russia 

Sweden and Norway 

Denmark 

Great Britain 

Prussia 

SaxcHiy 

Hanover 

Wurtemberg 

Bavaria 



Greek church Miuiarchy 
Protestant Limited monarchy 

Monarchy 
Limited monarchy 
Monarchy 
Linuted monarchy 
Limited monarchy 
Limited monarchy 
Limited monarchy 



Protestant 
Protestant 
Protestant 
Protostant 
Protestant 
Protestant 
Catholic 



German smaller states Prot. &Cath. Monarchy 



Austria 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

France 

Spain 

Portngal 

Sardinia 

Naples 

Italian smaller states 

Turkey 



Catholic Monarchy 

Prot. 8c Cath. Limited monarchy 

Prot & Cath. Republican 



Limited monarchy 

Monarchy 

Monarchy 

Monarchy 

Monarchy 

Monarchy 



Catliolic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Catholic 
Mahometan Despotism 

^(de 1. The prevailing^ or established religion in each 
of the countries of £urope» is the one above specified in 
the table ; but in some of the Protestant jcountries, espc* 
daily Prussia and Oreai Britain, particularlv in Ireland, 
there are many Catholics; and in several ot the Catholic 
countries, particularly *iustriaj Bavaria^ and France^ there 
are many Protestants* In Russia there is a considerable 
number of Catholics and Protestants. In Turkey, though 
the established religion is Mahometanism^ yet more than 
half of the people are Christians, mostly of the Greek 
•hurch. 

JV*of« 3« The most despoUc government in Europe is 
that of Turkey. In almost all other countries the power 
of the monarch is more or less limited by constitutional 
provisions. Among the monarchies under which the sub- 
jects enjoy the most freedom^ are Great Britain, France^ 
and Netherlands. 

18* 



TABUL Alt f l£«tB dtf/«tmOi»& 



T AMM I¥V 



Pwp. 

liondoB lAM/NO. Dvbtin^ 

Pari* 713/X)0 Berlm. 

Gonttantinopto 500*000 Madrid 

Naplcf s 330,000 Rome 

St. Petenburg 285|000 Palermo 

Vienna 3d&,000 Milan 



lOOiOOOiiBlMaMlatttKc^ 

Pop. CUie94 JPop. 

138,000 Edinburgh lOS/Kffil 

188,O0Q Macaeilka lO'i^oOO 

lao^OOO Lyons }OVSX» 

131,000 Glasgow lOlyOOff 

l.>0,000 Copeidntgen^lOiyOOO 

130,000 Venice lO^OOO 

11<,000 Adrianople 100;Wa 

lOO^QQQ 



LiabQ* fUfhO^ Uavburib^lO/OOO SeTille 

/ AAiterdan 220fO0^ ValfincOa,. lQi,ooo 



T^BLB V. Shontitig the namb^ o£«M|» 'of tke^Hoe a£ 
of the principal nmeain the world. 





Ship€. 




skipt. 


Qreat Britain 


^50 


Sweden 


IS 


France 


6S 


United States 


9 


Spain 


4S 


Portugal 


a 


Rusftia 


32 


DeoDiiark 


3 


NMherlanda 


30 


Naplee 


3 


Turkey 


18 


mm^ -m 





Total 



46S 



*■« 



M>t0 1. Sh^s^f the tin6«carrf as^many^ as 74 gUBS. 
These navks-xontain also many frigates* and snaalier ves« 
selSf but their comparatii^ strength is nearly* in proportion 
to the number of the ships of the- Kne* The navy of 
Great Britain is superior to^all the other nariea of the 
worl4 taken together. 

JVbte S. All the principal navies of the world belong to 
Europe. The navy of the United States is the principal 
one in America^ and the small navy of Algiers is the prin* 
eipal one in Africa* The Asiatic nations have no navies 
of importanee* 



Sr ^ « -  » 






• ■»/• 






.♦ "^ 



// 



'^( 



« « 



'^ 
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some of the princi|iftl'U>raries in Europe. 

Vois, VoU. 

limm Vatican iOO^a Madrid, JBpya^ I3(H000 
Paris, BfMfal 370,000 Brussels ISO^OjEM) 

Vienna, MnpfiHal- SOOjOOa . Paris^^St. Qmevimm<:A 10^000 
Petersb'g, Imperial 300,000 Vienna, Univermty- 108,00ft 



Iftuaioh, Sayal 300,000 
GottiAgen, Univ. 2i80 000 
Copen)iageiirJ9o^i^O|lOO0' 



BaHio, JUcfifol 

Wolfenbuttel 

ftiuttgard 

Bologna 

Parid, Arsenal 

Prague 



250,000' 

20o,ooe 

200,000 

170,000 
150.000 
150*000 
ISO^OOO 



Lyons 106,00$ 

Bourdeaux 10S»000* 

Gratz 105%000 

Paris, Fantheim^ i02,00a 

Milan, JStm^roeian 100^000 

Hamburg 100,000 

Cambridge, Univ. 100,000 

Frankfort 100,000 

Weimar 100,000 

Breslau 100,000 



JVb^«.' The two principal libraries ia England- are the 
Bedleian library at Oxford) and tliei library o£ th<^ BriUsh 
tmiseiim in London. 

Table VII. UniversUies* Europe contains about 6i 
Catholic universities, 30 Protestant, and 6 of th« 
Greek Church. 
The following are some of the prindfiai >Fro(es^<fiilL 

UfUversUiesm 



Upsal 

Copenhagen 

Oxford 

Cambridge 

Edinburgh 

G1HSJ9QW 

Dublin 



Sweden. 
Dewmarki 

England. 

SeoUand* 
Ireland^ 



Leyden H(Mand% 

Gdrtirgeir *^ 
Halle I 

Leipsic >wr«w»]t. 

Heidelberg 

Tubingen 






Some of the.nao6tdistiDg!itished:<^ the Ca^hMe univ»h' 
eMe9^ are the following e 

PAtia- France. Padua 

Viemia Austria. Pavia 

Prague Bohemia* Bologna ^Italijk 

Loitvain ^l^therlandMrn . Pisa 

Salamanca Bpain. Turin 
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TablbVIII. Showing the foreign po«ie»«Mi8 of Europetn 

natiom« 

rin Europe t MatU, Gibraltar, Heligoland 10r,00O 

Ik JVWrt ^wuricaf Canada, New BriUin, Nora J 

Scotia, New Bninawick, Newfoundland, Ber- V 658/WI 

mudat / 

In the Wett Indiet ; Jamaica* Barbadoea, \ntigua, 1 »^^e^ 
Dominica, Grenada, Trinidad, BaHamas, &c. J 



O 



iSi &»««A America s Hwt of Guiana 10^,000 

InJifrtcai Cape of Good Hope, Skerra Leone, Ba- 1 |gQQQ(j 

thurst, MauritiuaySt. H^ena ( ' 

In Aeia g HindooiUn, C^lon, part of Sumatra, K5 qqq ^qq 



and part of New Holland 



TetcA 



S6^5j0aO 




'In ^%rth America^ Mexico, Guatimala 
In the Wtet liidiet / Cuba, Porto Rico 



8,roo,ooo 
65o;ooo 

in Seu^ America ; New Grenada, CaraccaS; Peru, ^ 7 ioq oqa 

Chili, Buenos A3rres i" ' 

In Afiiea g Canary Islands 180,000 

Jn Ma i Phil4q;>ine and Marian Islands 1,750,000 

Total ir,380,000 

•3. rin Seiuh America g Braxil 2,600,000 

g J in Africa j Madeira, Azores, Cupc Verd islands, ) jgQjOOO 

S 1 Guinea island*, Angola, Mozambique J ^^ 

^ [^InAtiag Goa, Macao, &c. 150,000 

Total 3,210,000 

^ . rin the nest InMe^g St« P^usUtia, Curasao, St. > 35 000 

•• * I Martin 5 ' 

America i Surinam 110,000 

Jara, Moluccas or Spice islands 1,370,000 

Total 1,521,000 

Vn the Wet Tndieig Martinico, Guadaloupe, Ma- > 332 oOO 



il 



riegalante 

In JVl America g St. Pierre and Miquelon islands 
in S. Americag Cayenne, or French Guiana 
In Africa g Bourbon, Sen^l, Gorec, &c. 
^InAekti Pondicherry, Mahe, Kaxiital, 7 
Chandernagore > 

Tote^ 



i 



2,000 
35,000 
92,000 

50,000 
4Ol|O00 
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C in the JVett Indiea Santa Cruz, St Tkomas 34,000 

]>SjrMABX. < Tn .AT. America / Greenland 20,000 

C./n »^iia / Tranquebar, Seramporey &c. 30,00Q 

Toto2 8i,000 

SwsDxir. In the TFeai Indies : St. Bartholomew 8,000 

JV*ofe 1. Russia and Turkey lie partly in Europe and 
partly in Asia. Rubsia has some settlements in the north- 
west past of America, and Turkey claims the sovereignty 
of Egypt 

JVW 2. -All the Spanish provinces oathe continent of 
America, hav^ declared themselves independent 



Tablx IXi. The inhabitants of Europe classed ac« 
cording to their race or descent. 

I 1. Roman nations^ comprisinsr the French, Italians^ 
I Spaniards, Portuguese, and Walacbians, 6G,6OO,G0it^ 

2. Teutcmlc or German nations, consisting of the 
Germans, Dutch, Walloons, English, Danes^ Nor* 
iregians, and Swedes 55)000,009' 

' 3. SelKvonian nations, conprisinfif tho* Raai^iHM, 
Poles, Lithoanians, Livontansy Wendisb^.Tscheekr 
en, ScUivoiuans, Croats, RasciaiM, Servians, Mor; 
lachians, Bosnians, &o. 45^00,000^. 

4» Caledonians S^SIS^OOO 

5. Tartars, comprising the Turks and Bulgarians 3,500,000' 

d. Magrarians 3,100,000 

r. Greeks 2,022,000 

8. Finnish nations, Finlanders and £sthonian8 1,761,000 

9. Kimrl or Low Hretons l,610)00d 

10. Jews 1,780,000 

11. Basques 622,000, 

12. Gipsies 313,000^ 

13. Amauts f94/xiO- 
14 Armenians 132,008^ 
15. Maltese 88,008 

JV^Ie. The languages spoken by the< first class^ vk. 
the Flinch, Italian^ Spanish,- and Portuguese, are derived 
from the ancient Latin. Those spoken by the secon4 
class, viz. the Qf^rman, Dutoh, English^ Danish, Norws^ 
gum, and Swedish, are derived from the Teutonac y and^ 
those spoken by the third class, viz. the Russian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Wendishi he* are derived from the Sclavonic* 
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ASIA. 



Table I. Population and eoctent of some of the princu 

pal countries of Asia. 





PopuhUian. 


Sg. milei. 


Chief HOeu 


* China Proper 


160,000,000 


1,300,000 


Pekin 


Hlndoostan 


100,000,000 


1,350,000 


Calcutta 


Farther India 


30,000,000 


800,000 


Ummentpo9ja 


Japan 


20,000,000 


182,000 


Jeddo 


"Persia 


15,000,000 


500.000 


Ispahan 


Tuikej in Asia 


10,000,000 


500.000 


Aleppo 


Russia in Asia 


10,000,000 


6,000,000 


Astrachan 


Arabia 


10,000,000 


1,000,000 


Mecca 



JVbfe. The population of Asia is very uncertain, and is 
variously estimated from 340 to 600 millions. Some 
state the population of China at 333,OOO^Oc;o, In th^ ta;- 
ble the population of Chinese Tartary, Independent Tar« 
tary, 8cc«, and of most of the Asiatic islands, is not in- 
cluded. The whole population of Asia may be estimated 
at 400»000,000. 



Tablb IL Population of some of ihe principal cities 

of Asia. 



CitieM, Pop. Citiet, 

Pekin 2,000.000 > Jeddo 

Kxinkin 1,500;000 Calcutta 

Canton lyOOO/XX) Benares 



Pop, dtiet. 

1,000.000 Surat 

650;000 Madras 

580;000 Aleppo 



P«^ 

500,000 
SOOjOOO 
250,000 



JV*of^. The population of most of the large citira of 
Asia has never been correctly ascertained. The estimates 
of travellers are uncertain, and often exaggerated. S<»iie 
state the population of Pekin at 3 miliionsy but others thix^ 
if less populous than Lonidon. 



AFRICA. 



Table I. Population and extent of some of the coun- 
tries of Africa. 



Country* 

Morocco 
Algiera 
Tunis 
LTripoli 



Egypt 

j Abyssinia 



Popnioihn* 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,000,000 



Sq* milea* 
390,000 
90,000 
r2,000 
180,000 
liO,(X)0 
450,000 



Capisal9, 

Morocco 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Cairo 

Gondar 



Tablb II. Population of some of the cities of Africa^ 



Citiew. 


P.A 


Citie§. 


P0P. 


Cairo 


300,000 


Sennaar 


100,000 


Algiera 


130.000 


Gondar 


50,000 


Tunis 


1£0,000 


Morocco 


50,000 


Pc«V ~ >. 


* 100,000 


Tripoli 


20,000 



A^e. The above statements of the population of sis vend 
of the countries and cities of Africai are founded mostly o» 
the doubtful estimates of travellers*' A great part of Af- 
rica is entirely unknown, and tlie total amount of its popu* 
latioD is very uncertain. Some estimate it as high as 15t 
millions ; and some reduce it to 30 millions. 



THE EARTH. 

Tablb I. Extent and population of the globes with ike 

popuLaiion to a square mile. 

Sq. milet. Population. Pop. oq. nu 

f Amerioa ld,SOO/K)0 S5,000^Q0 3 

. Europe 8.li50,000 192,000,000 -60 

Asia 11^50,000 10)0,000,000 M 

Africa 11,00(M)00 50,000,000 4^ 
Att»tralMiA» &c. 4,500^000 3^00,000 



MM*ii«i 



49,500,000 680,000,000 

Sq. milet, 

i Land on tbe globe about 50.000,000 

I Water 146,000,000 

ToUl tuitbee 198,000,000 

JAfe. The amount of the population 'of the globe is 

catimateitupvwds of 1|000,00&^MO, and some cedueeitto 
than half that nUKiber* 



TaueII. nOigion. The-iinifihets iOkK^ed to'ffie d^- 

ftrent reHgions. 

» . Pragsffis • - 320,000,000 

Chriauans <- - 335,000^000 

Makoiaeian9 - 130,000,000 

. Jews - - - 5,000,000 



Total 680,000,000 

JV^fe. Christians are^stributed into three general divi* 
sions, Roman Catholics, Protestants, and the Greek 
Church. They are estimate4 in the following proportion. 

1 Roman Catholics - 125^0,000. 
Proteatarits - - 60,000,000 
; Greek Church ace. 50,000,000 

335,000,000 




TABULAR VIEWS. Sir 

Table III. LatHguag9t» 

Number of the dififerent languages and dialects spoken 6n 
the globe, according to Adeiung^ as far as known. 

America --'•-- 
£uroi>e . . - - - 

Asia and the South sea islands - 
Africa - . » • • 

Total number of languages 

J)rote. The languages most extensively spoken in Eu- 
rope are divided into 3 classes: 1. Those derived from 
the Latin, viz. the French^ Italian^ Spanish^ and Potiu- 
guese^ spoken bj more than 60 millions : 3. Teutonic 
languages, viz. the German, Dutch, English, Danish^ 
Swedish, and JSTorwegian, spoken by upwards of 50 mil- 
lions : S. The Sclavonic languages, viz. the Russian, F(h 
lish, &c., spoken by more than 40 millions. 

%' ^ 

Tk^IsE. IV. Human Life* 

It is computed that the number of deaths throughout 
the globe, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, is aa 
1 to 53 ; or that the number of deaths in 33 years is equal 
to the whole number of inhabitants. If we compute the 
population of the earth at 706 millions, and the number of 
births in proportion to the number of inhabitants as 1 to 
£9^, and deaths as 1 to 33, we shall have the following re« 
suits nearly : 

Birthi, Deaths* 

In a year 23,729,000 21,S13,000 

In a day 65,000 58,000 

In an hour 3,700 £,400 

In a minute 45 46 

19 



21S 
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Tablb V. Tempeitttare. 

The iwcoDd column exhibits the mean tempemtiire mt 
the letel of* the sea in the succes^e latitudes | die third 
ahowt the height of perpetual congelation) or the eieva* 
lioD at which water freezes throughout the year. 

Latkudit> Mian temferaiure* Perpetual congelatum^ 




10 
30 
30 
40 
50 
W 
70 
•0 
*0 



84 

88 

7S 

71 

63 

58 

45 

38 



3 
6 
1 
1 
6 
6 

1 



SS 6 
33 



15,207 

14,764 

13,478 

1 »,484 

9,001 

6,334 

3,818 

1,778 

457 





J^ete* Mountains which rise aboYC the point of perpetusl com 
gelation, aie coTcredwith snow throughout ^e year. 



Tablb VL Mean Temperature of several places. 



Easitm ContinmU 



Lat. 

o 



North Gape 71 

Drontheim 63 24 

St. Petershurg 54 56 

Edinburgh 

London 

Paris 

Rome 

Pekin 

Algiers 

Cairo 

Canton 

Madrai 



LaU Tern. 
o o 

32 Fort ChurchiU 59 03 

39 9 Nain 47 08 

38 8 Quebec 46 47 

SS 57 47 8 Brunswick, Me. 43 53 

51 30 60 3 Cambridge 42 23 

48 50 51 New York 40 43 

4t 53 60 4 Philadelphia 39 S7 

39 54 54 Cincinnati 39 06 

36 48 70 Natchez 31 28 

30 02 72 3 Havannah 23 10 

23 19 75 Vera Cruz 19 11 

IS 05 80 4 Curoana 10 27 

6 12 S. 80 4 Quito O 13 S. 



25 
26 4 
41 9 

41 7 
48 6 

53 r 

53 4 

54 3 
647 
78 

777 
81 8 
6:2 



Batar^ 

J^ote, By comparing the statements on this table it will be 
seen that places on the eastern continent are warmer, that is, have 
a higlier temperature, than places in similar latitudes in America^ 
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Table VII. H^ghts of Moi^ntains in America 



Mountains* 



Covntry. 



New Grenada 
New Grenada 
N. W. Coa«t 
Mexico 
N.W. Coast 



ChxahoTtkZOy^ghett peak of the Jndei, 

Cotopaxiy highett vdcano^ 

Mount St. Elias, highett in JV. Armrica, 

Popocatepetl, kighett mountain in 

Fairweather mountain, JV. America^ x^ . *t . <^v«4. *-»,*n/v 

Moant Washington, htgheat in U* Statet, New Hampshire 6,334 

Mansfield mt. bighett of the Green mu» Vermont 4,279 

Saddle mountain, Ugheet in Massachuaetts 4,000 

Otter Feak, highett in the Blue Ridge, Virginia 3,950 

Round Top, highett of the CatakUl mtt. NewYork 3,804 



JBeight 
infeet, 
21,440 
18,891 
17,850 
17*710 
14,900 



Table VIII. Mountains in Europe. 



Mont Blanc, highest swwnit of the Alps, 
Mont Rosa, eecond highest of the Mps, 
Ortler, highest in the Austrian empire, 
Mulahacen, highest of Sierra Mifoda, 
Mont Perdu, highest of the Pyrenees, 
£tna, highest volcano in Europe, 
Gran Sasso, highest of the Apennines, 
Lonmitz, highest of the Carpathians, 
Sjie^haLttsi, highest of the Dofrefield mts, 
Parnassus, highest in Gtfeece, 
Ural, highest summit, 
0\ymp\i9,fameus tn ancient fable, 
Heda, a volcano, 

Ben Keyis, highest in Great Britaifif 
VesuYius, a volcano, 
Snowdoo, highest in Wales, 
Brocken^ one of the Bartx mountains. 



Savoy 

Switzerland 

Tyrol 

Spain 

France 

Sicily 

Italy 

Hungary 

Norway 

Greece 

Rassia 

Greece 

Iceland 

Scotland 

Naples 

Wales 

Germany 



Tablb IX. Mountsdns in Asia. 



Thibet 

Owhyliec 

Georgia 

Sumatra 

Tartary 

Syria 

Armenia 

Syria 

Natolia 

Hindoostan 



15,680 
15,552 
15,430 
11,801 

11,265 
10,950 

8,791 
8,640 
7,850 

7,000 
6,780 

6,522 

5,000 
4,387 
3,935 
3,568 
3,486 



I>h61£gir, highest of the ERmmaleh mts. 

Mouna Kaah 

Elburuft, highest of the Caucasian mts. 

Mount Ophir 

Kalitzkoi, one of the highest of the Altai, 

Lebanon 

Ararat 

Hermon 

Olympus 

Ghauts 

JV*ofe. BhSlAgir or DhamalO'giri is supposed to be the highest 
mountain on the globe^ One measurement makes its elcTation 
28,015 feet. 



25,669 

18,400 

17,736 

13,842 

10,730 

9,535 

9,500 

8,949 

6,500 

4,000 
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Tablb X. Mountains in Africa* 

3f«wn«at4K Comiiry. 

Atlas - Barbara 13,200 

Tencrifie Canary Islands 12^58 

Pico Azores Islands r,016 

Table Mountain C. of Good Hope 4,1100 



13,434 



Tabls XL Heights of inhabited places. 

Guanca Velica, Uwn, Peru 12,308 

^uito» cii^, Kew Grenada 9,514 

Santa l^'e de Bogota, citjft New Grenada ^694 

Bfonastery or hospital of St Bernard, Switzerland 8,038 

Mexico^ citjft Mexico 7,470 

Puebla de los Angelos, city, Mexico 7,198 

Moiuistcry or hospital of St. Gothard, Switzerland 6,809^ 

Briar 9on, town, France 4;360 

St. IldefonBO.jiafacea Spain 3>789 

Madrid, ctfy, Spain 3,276 

Munidi, ct/y, Bavaria 1,765 

Geneva, cittf, Switzerland 1,220 

Tablb XIL Heights of remarkable edifices. 

FeeU 

Stra^burg cathedral, France, height of the spire 5T4 

St. Peter's, at Rome, hcig'ht to the top of the croto 500 

Pyramid, Cheopt^ the highest one 499 

Vienna cathedral, to-wer 452 

Antwerp cathedral, tower 466 

St. Michael's church, Hamburg^ s/M'rff ' 425 

Salisbury cathedral, England, ejlyire 400 

Mil&n cathedral, dome 400 

Hotel de Yille of Brussels, turret 364 

St. Paul's cathedral, Loudon, top of the crot9 340 

^ote, St. Peter*8 church in Rome, St. Paul's in liOndon, and the 
cathedral of Milan are accounted the three finest churches in En- 
rope. 
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Table XIIL 


Length of some of the largest 
Bitfers of Jimerica. 


rivers. 




Jmies. 


Mile0. 


IVfissouri 


iftOO Mackenzie's 


2,000 


Amazon 


4,000 Orinoco 


S,000 


Mississippi 


3,000 Columbia 


1,500 


St. LawreQCe 


^000 Nelson's 


1,400 


La Plata 


3,000 Colorado 
Riders of Europe. 


IfiOO 


Volga 


3,000 Rhine 


roo 


Danube 


1,800 Dniester 


600 


Dmepejr^ 


1,000 £ibe 


500 


Don 


1,000 Dwina 
Rivers of' Asia* 


$00 


Kian-Ku 


MOO Enisei 


i,roo 


Hoang-Ho 


3,000 Ganges 


1»60Q 


Mecon 


3,000 Burrampooter 


1,600 


Oby 


2,000 Euphrates 


1,500 


Lena 


2,000 Indus 


1,200 


Amur 


1,800 Irrawaddy 


1,000 



^ ^ote. The length of most of these rivers baff never been accu- 
rately ascertained. The measurements have not all been made on 
uniibrra principles ; in some cases following more nearly the wind- 
ings of the streams tjian in others. ^. 

Table XIV. Length of some of the largest Lakes. 

Lakes of America* 

Superior 490 Huron 218 Ontario 190 

Michigan 260 Erie 230 Champlain 128 



Ladoga 
Onega 



Caspian 



140 
130 



tiakes of Europe* 

Wenncr 80 Geneva 

Wetter 70 Constance 



45 

35 



Inland Seas of Asia. 

650 Baikal 360 Aral 

19* 



950 
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Tablk XV. Sbowiog the principtl exports of variotui 

coumries* 

CmaUriei. Exporii. 

finuutOfJVboaSboO Timber, fiih, furs, gruii, pot and 
luif «V. HmnttMclr 5 P^^^^ ashes. 



Jfkw England 

JHddumateB 
Southern 8iat€B 



Cod-fish. 

5 Timber, beef, pork> fish, pet and 
{ pearl ashes. 

Flour. 

Cotton, also rice and tobaccpw 

Gold and silver. 

LogwcxKl and mahogany. 

Sugar, rum, molasses, coffee« 
fGold and silver | also sugar^ coffee, 
I cocoa, cottoiu hides, beef, tallow, 
I copper ; likewise diamonds from 
^ Brazil. 
Mweien and Jflorway Iron, copper, timber, fura. 



Bay of HonduroM 
West Indies 



South Jimeriea 



< Hemp, iron, linen, timber, furs, tal- 
I low. 

Linens, grain, manuCactures. 
5 Various manufactures, woollens, 
i linens, hardware, esrthenware,&c. 

Linens and provisions. 

Manufactures of linen, wool, &c. 

Silks, wollenii, linens, wine, Brandy* 
Spain and Portugal Silks, wool, wine, oil, fruits, salt. 
•'  Silks, grain, wine, oil, fruits, marble. 

5 Carpets, leather, grain, fruits, cot- 
C ton, wine, oil. 

^ Coffee, gum-arabic, myrrh, frankin- 
l cense. 

Carpets, wine, silk* 

Cotton goods, silk. 
C Pepper, cloves, nutmegs^ camphori 
i coffee, ginger, cinnamon. 
. Tea, silk, nankins, porcelain. ^ 

Silks, cottons, Japan ware, porcelainf 



Sussia 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Ireland 

^'Netherlands 

France 

Spai\ 

Italy 

Turkey 

Arabia 

Persia 
Hindoostan 

Asiatie Manis 

China 
Japan 
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CountHe9. Export*. 

Barbary States 5 ^j?*^®'* B«in». fruite, wax, ostrich 
^ I feathers, hides. 

^gypi '' Grain, fruits. 

Central, Eastern^ * ? oi u . 

IF^sfmi ^/Hca 5 ^^*^^*^ gold, ivory. 
Madeira Island Wine. 

Tablb XVI. Protestant Missions. The following table 
exiiibits a view of the Protestant societies engaged in 
supporting missions to the heathen 5 with the date of 
their estabiishment, and, the number oi missionaries and 
teachers employed by each* 

Societies^ Countrief. Year. MU, 

Christian Knowledge England 1698 8 

Soc. Propagating the Gospel England 1701 4 

Danish Mission College Denmark 17 i 5 2 

United Brethren Germany 1732 86 

Methodist Mis. Soc. England 1786 90 

London Mis. Soc« England 17t5 86 

Baptist Mis Soc. England 1793 70 

Scottish Mis. Soc. Scotland 1796 13 

Church Mis. Soc.^ England 1799 7tf 

Ameiican Board of For. Mis. United States laiO 40 

Qaptist Board of For. Mis. United States 1814 3 

United Foreign Mis, Soc United States 1817 S 

480 

Tabls XVII. Showing where the missionaries are chiefly 

employed. 

East Indies 180 Western Africa 20 

West Indies 80 Society, Sandwich &c. > 

American Indians 50 islands , 3 

Southern Afiica 40 

Ao/tf. The present age is remarkably distmguisbed for benevo- 
lent exertions to extend the blessings of Christianity by means of 
missidn'ariea and the diffusion of the scriptures 1 and also for efforts 
to improve the condition of savage and barbarous nations by teach* 
ing them the arts of civilized life. ' ^ 



QUESTIONS 



ON THE TABULAB TIXWS.. 



AMERICA. 

TABLE L 

t» Whftt k the popaUtion of North America ? 

9« Wliat is the population of South America f 

9. What is the population of the West Indies ? 

4 W.iiit is the tntal population of Aoierica ? 

5. What country in America hat the greatest popidatioii? 

& Which the next greatest ? 

TABLE U. 

1. Which 18 the most populous city in America ? 

2. What 3 cities in North America have more than 100^000 v» 

habitants f 

3. What citiea have between 50,000 and 100,000? 

4. What ft cities in South America have 100)000 i 

5. What cities from 40^000 to 70,000? 

UNITED STATES. 

TABLE I. ' 

1. Which state has the greatest number of square milss ? 

2. What states have upwards of 50,o00 square miles i 

3. What states have between 40,000 and 60,000 i 
4 Which is the small^M state i 

5. What frtates liave less than 5,000 square mQes ? 

6. Which state has the most inhabitants ? 

7. What states have mbrc than 1,000,000? 

8. What states hare between 50(^000 and 1,000,000? 

9. Which state has the smallest number of inhabitants ? 
tQ, What states have less than 100,000 ? 

11. Which state is most thickly inhabited, or which contains the 

greatest number of inhabitantfi to a square mile f 

12, What states contain more than 50 to a square mile ? 



.QUESTIONS. m 

13. Wbai states centain from 30 to 40 ? 14. Wliat from 20 to SO ? 
15. What' sUtes contain less than 5 ? 16. What is the whole 
number of squares miles of the 24 states f 

17> Which state has the most slaves ? 

18. What states haye more than 200,000 slaves ? 

19. What states have between 100,000 and 300,000 slavest 

20. What states have no slaves ? 

21. What states have less than 10,000 ? 

22. Which state has the greatest number of zepresentatlyeii in 

congress ? 

23. What states have more than 20 representatives 1 

24. \Vhat states have between 10 and 20 f 

25. What is the whole number of representatives T 

TABLE U. 

1. Which two states had the greatest increase of population from 

1800 to 1820 ? 

2. What states increased upwards of 300,000? 

3. Which state had the least increase ? 

4. Which two states have the greatest number employed in ag^ 

riculture f 

5. Wuich two states have the greatest number employed in 

manufactures ? 

6. Which of the western states has the greatest number employ* 

ed in manufactures ? 

7. Which state has the greatest number employed in commerce? 

TABLE m. 

1. What was the population of the United States in 1790? 

2. What was the population in 1820 ? 

3. What was the increase from 1810 to 1820? 

4. What was the rate of the increase per cent, from 1790 to 

1800 f 5. What from 1800 to 1810 f 6. What from 1810 to 
1820? 

7. What was the number of sUves in 1790 ? 8. What in 1820? 
9. At what rate per cent, have the slaves increased ? 

TABLB IV. 

1. Which state is the first in the value of its manufactures ? 2* 

which is second? 3^ Which third ? 
4. Which state is first in the value of exports? 5. Which second? 

6. Which third ? 7 Which fourth ? 

8. Which sUte is first in the amount of tonnage ? 9. Which 

second ? 10 Which third ? 
11. In which state is the greatest amount of kti^uc collect- 
ed^ 12. Which next? 13. Which next? 



QUBSTiaNS. . 

TOeBLB v. 

1. To what country it the greatest amount of exports earned? 
2» To what other countries are the exports chiefly carried ? 

TABLE VI. 

1. What article of exports is first in importance ? 

f. Whatseeond? 3« Whatthird? 4. What foortb? 5. What 
tSOkf 

TABLE Vn. 

2. Which is the first city in population in the United Statei^ 

9. Which second f i. Which third ? 4. Which ibarth ? 
5* What towns have between 20,000 and 30,000 f 
6. What towns haTc between 10,000 and 20,000 i 
7» What towns haye between 7»000 and 10»OeO ? 

TABLE YUL 

1. Which port is first in the amount of shipping f 2. Wbick 

second ? 3. Which third f 4. Which fourth i 
5. What other ports hare more than 33,000 tons ? 

TABLE IX. 

1. What 3 rivers are navigable to the greatest distance ^ 
3* How far is the Penobscot narigabU ? and to what place f 
9. The Kennebec? 

TABLE X* 

1. What is the hi|^hest mountain in the United Statas ? 

2« What is the height of mosnt Washington! 

3* Wh«t OKHNitinns aro upwarda of 4,000 &et high ? 

TABLE XL 

1. What is the mean heat of Brunswick ^ 2. Cambridge ? 3. Pj* 

ladelphia? 4. Williamsburg? 
5. What is the greatest heat at Cambridge ? 6. Charleston? 
r. What is the greatest cold at Briinswick? 8. Cambridge! 

9. Charleston ? 

TABI^ XIL 

1. Which are the 6 oldest colleges in the table f 

2. Which has the mfost professors and largest library ? 

3. Which has the greatest number of students ? 

4. ^vbich have more than 150 studeots ? 

5. ^Which have libraries of if,000 volumes or upwards t 
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TABI«£ Xm 

1* Wiiat libvkries have upwards of 30,000 Tolumet } 
^ What libraries haye from 10,000 to 15,000 ? 

TABLK XIV. 

S.. What are the principal denominations of Christiana i 
'S. Hv)w many coligregmtions of Baptists are there in the United 
SUtesf 3. Presbyterians? 4. Congregationalists ? 8tc. 

5. Where are the Congregalionalists mostly found ? & Presbyte* 

rians i 7. Catholics t 

TABLE XV. 

1. How many post offices were there in 2f90^f 3« fh 1800 f 
3. In 1810 f 4. In 1821 1 

EUROPE. 

TABLE L 

1. What countries or states of Europe have more thun SO mii» 

lions of inhabitants ? 

2. What sutes nave between 10 and 11 millians ? 

3. What states have between 5 and 10 millions ? 

4. What is the population of Russia ? 5. France ? 6. Austrian 

empire? &c. 
?• What country has the gfreatest number of square miles ? 
8* What 3 countries are next in extent ? 
9. How many square miles has Russia ? 10. France ? 11. Aua* 

trian empire ? 
12. What country in Europe is most thickly inhabited, or haa the 

greatest number of inhabitants to a square mile ? 
IS* What countries have more than ISO to a square mile ? 

14. What couatries are the rooet thinly inhabited ? 

15. Which is most thickly inhabited^ France or Great Britain t 

16. Spain or Turkey \ 17. Saxony or Wurteraberg ? 
18. V/hat is the capital of Russia ? 19. France ? &c. 
20. Which of the European states are smaller than Vermont ? 
2li Which are larg^ than Vermont, but smaller tlian New York? 
22. Which are more thinly inhabited, or have fewer inhabitant* 

to a square mile, than Massachusetts ? 

TABLE n. 

1. What is the population of England ? % Wales ? 3* Scot- 
land? 4* Ir^and? 

6. How many square milea has l&ngland ? 6. Wales f 7» Scot* 

land? 8. Ireland? 



S88 QUiBSnONS ON THE 

9« How nuuBT inbabittfits to « square mile has Baghmd? 10* 
Wales) 11. Scotland? 12 Ireland f 

13. Which of the United States are larger than England ? 

14. Which is the largest, Ireland or Maine f 

TABLE ni. 

L In which of the states of Europe does the Protestant reUgitm 
prevad ? 

5. In which does the Catholic prevail ? 

3. Which are Protestant and Catholic. ? 

4. Where does the Greek religion prevail ? 5. The Mahometan? 

6. What is the gorernment of most of the European states f 
f • What is the government of Switzerland f 8. Toricey t 

TABLE IV. 

1. Which is the greatest city in Europe? 

3. Which have as rosny as 500,000 inhabitants ! 

5. Which have upwards of 200,000 f 

4. Which from 188,000 to 130.000 ? 

5. Which from 111,000 to 100,000 ? 

d. What is the population of London ? f . Of Parb f 

TABLE V. 

1. How many ships of the line are there in the British navy? 

ft. How many in that of France f 3 Spain ? 

4. How many in all the principal navies taken together f 

TABLE YL 

1. How many volumes are there in the Vatican library ? 
S&. Which are the 7 largest libraries ? 

TABLE Vn. 

i. How many Catholic universities are there in l^urope ? 

e. How many Protestant universities t 

3, Which are some of the principal Protestant one«i ? 

4. Which are some of the principal Catholic universities ? 

TABLE Vin- 

1« What is the total population of the foreign possessions of 
Great Britain? 2 Of Spain ? 3. Of Portugal? 4 Of 
ir«therlands ? 6. Of l^rance? 6. Of Denmark? 7. Of 
Sweden f 

9. What possessions has . Great Britam in North America ? 9. 
In the West Indies? lO. In South America ? 11. In Af- 
rica? 12. la Asia? 
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i3* What does Spain claim in Nortli America ? 14. In the West 

Indies .» 16. In Soutk AmeKica? 16. In Africa? 17. In 

Asia? 

18. What are the foreign possessions of Portugal? 19. Of Neth- 

. erlands? 30. Of France? SI. Of Denmark? 22. Sweden? 

TABLE IX. 

1. Which are the three principal classes of the inhabitants of 

Europe? 
% What do the Roman nations comprise ? 3. The Teutonic Or 

German nationsi? 4. The Selaronic nations ? 
6. What is the population of the Roman nations ? 6. The Teu* 

tonic nations f 7. The Sclavonic ^ 



ASIA« 



TABLE I. 

1. What is the population of China ? 2. Hindoostan ? &c. 
3. Hov many square miles has China ? 4. Hindoostan ? he* 
6. What is the chief city of China ? 

TABLE n. 

1. What cities of Asia are estimated to contaio as many m 

1,000,000 inhabitants ? 

2, Wliat is the population of Cakntta? ^ Benaretf &o« 



AFRICA* 

TABLE L 

1. What ts the population of Morocco ? 2. Algiers ? 3. Toniti 

. 4. Tripoli ? 6. Egypt ? 6. Abyssinia ? 
7. What is the capital of Morocco f Algiers ? &e. 

TABLE IL 

1* What is the population of Cairo? 2. Algiers f &c« 

30 
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THE EARTH. 



TABLE I. 

1. Which of the quarten of the globe has the greatest number of 
aqtiaxe miles ? 2. Which next ? 3. Which has the most 
iohabitantt? 

4. How many square miles has America? 5« Europe ? 8tc. 
6. What is the populatiOD of America ? T. E«urope ? &c. 

8. How many uuMbitanls has America to a square mile ? 9. Eu- 
rope^ &c 

10. What is the total populationof the globe ? 

11. How many squara miles of land on the globe ? 12. How many 

of water! 

TABLE H. 

1. How many of the inhabitants of the globe are |*agans f 

2. How many Christians f 3. Mahometans P 4. Jews ? 

Ow How many Catholics ? 6. Protestants ? 7* Greek Church ? 

TABLE m. 

1. How many languages are spoken in America? 2« In Ea- 

rope ? 3* In Asia^? 4« In Africa ? 5^ How many on the 
globe? 
K. What languages are derived from the Latin ? 
7.. By how manj people are they spoken I 
6. What are the Teutonic languages ? 9. By how many are they 

spoken f 
10. What are the Scl&Tonic languages f 
IL By how many are they spoken ? 

TABLE IV. 

L What is the proportion between the number of deaths and num- 
ber of inhabitants on the globe ? 

2. In how many years will the number of dea,ths throughout the 
world equal the whole number of inhabitants now on the globe f 

3. What is the number of deaths in a day P 4. In an hour P 

5. Which are most numerous, the deaths or births i 

TABLE V. 

1. What is the mean temperature at the equator or in lati- 
tude 0® f 

a. What is the height of perpetual congelation at the equator? 
3. What in latitude 40® ? 4. What in 80*" ? 



A^ 
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TABLB XL 

1. Which is farthest north, Paris or Quebec ? 

2. Which has the warmer or higher temperature ? 

3. Which is farthest north, Rome or Philadelphia f 

4. Which has the warmer temperature f 

TABLE Vn. 

1* What is the highest ibountain in America ? 

2. What is its height > 

3. Which is the highest volcano ? 4. How high in it ? 
5« Wliich is the highest mountain in North America f 
6. How high is the highest in Mexico ? 

r. Which is the highest in the United Stotes ? 

TABLB Vm. 




thians? 
W 
12. _„ 

TABLB IX. 



t>UUUtiO i \ 

9. What is the height of Parnassus ? 10. Olympus 7 11. Hecia ? 
12. Which is the highest in Great Britain ? 13. Wales ? 



3. WliAt is the highest mountain on the ^lobe ? 2. How high is it ^ 

3. Which is the highest of the Caucasian mountains ? 4. How 

high is it ? * 

6. How high is Lebanon ? tf. Ararat? 7. Hermon f 

TABLE X. 

1. How high is Atlas ? 2. Teneriffe ? 3. Pico ? 

4. In which part of the world are the highest mountains? 

TABLE XL 

1. What is the highest inhabited spot on the globe? 2. How 

high ?. 
3. What is the height of Guanca Velica f 4. Quito ? 6. Mexico ? 
6. Which is the highest, Guanca Velica or Etna ? 
r. Which is the highest, the city of Mexico or Mount Wasfc* 

ington? 



Sd2 QUESTIONS. 

TABLE Xlf. 

1. What is the height of the spire of Strssburg cathedral ? 2. St. 
Peter's? 

3. What is the height of the highest of the pyramids ? 

4. What is the height of the tower of the Milan cathedral ? 

5. St Paul's ? 

TABLE XUL 

1. Which are the two longest rivers in America f 

3. MThat rivers in America are as much as 2^000 miles long ? 

3. Which is the longest im Europe ? 

4« What rivers in Europe are 1,000 miles long ? 

5. Which is the largest in Asia ? 6. Which 2»000 miks long ? 

TABL£ XIV. 

1. What are the gneat lakes of America? 2. Which is the 

largest? 
d. What the principal of Europe i 4. The largest> 
6n What ate the inland seasof Asia ? 7. The largest? 

TABLE XV. 

1 . What are the principal exports of New Britain and the Nord- 
west Coast of America ? 3« Of Newfoundland? ecc« 

TABLE XVL 

1. In what countries are the principal missionary societies f 

2. About what number of missionaries are employed ? 

TABLE XVII. 

1. How many missionaries are employed in the East Indies ? 

4. Where are the rest mostly employed ? 



J^ote, The preceding questions are given in order to facilitate 
the use of the tables. Their numbers might be increased^but it is 
decerned unnecessary, as the teacher will find it easy to raise such 
additional questions as be may think proper. 
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ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 



The knowledge of geography possessed by the 
cientSy wits confioed chiefly to Europe^ the souih^west'^ 
ern part of Mia^ and the northern and eastern parts of 
j^frica* 

They had little knowledge of the countries in Europe 
north of Germany. In Asia they knew little of the coun* 
tries north ^ the Euxine and Caspian seas^ and east of the 
Ganges. In Africa they knew little beyond LaL 10. N« 
America was entirely unknown. 

The countries with which sacred and general literature 
is mostly connectedy are Egypty PaUsttne, Qreece^ Italj/j 
and jisia Minor. 



COMFARATITX YlXW OV AjfQIBNT AMJ> MoOB^lT 

GsoanAFHT. 

The following view exhibits the names of the principal 
countries in ancient geography^ together with the corr^i^ 
ponding modem names. 
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EUROFK. 



EUROPE. 



jlneient. 
ScandinaYia 

CheraonesuBf Cimbricft, ? * 
or Cimbria j 

European Sannatia 
^Germano Sarmatia 

Britannia 

. Caledonia 

Hibemia 

IBelgica 
Celtica or Gallia? 
Lugduncnsis > 
Aquitania 
Gallia Narbonensia 



Gallia 

or 

Gaul 



Germany 
Helvetia 

Rhsetia 

Noricum 
Vindelicia 

Pannonia 

Dacia 

Moesia 
Thrace 

Illyricum 



Sweden and JVoniwy 

Jutlond 

c Russia in Europe and part 
7 of Poland 
C Part of Russia^ of FoUxndf 
^ and Prussia 
Great BrUain 
Seotlani 
Ireland 
r Holland, JVetfcertancb, the 
J N of France^ and the 
1^ W. part of Gtermfl»y. 

Central part of France 

Southwest part of France 
Southeast part of France 

Germany north of the Danube 

Switxerland 
^ Tyrol, part of Bavaria^ and of 
\ 8witxerland 

Part of Bavaria and of JustriA 

Swabia 
CPart of Austria, of Hungary^ and 
\ of Sclavania 

C Transylvania, Walachia,Moldaviaf 
\ Bessarabia, and part of Hungary 

Bulgaria and part of Servia 

Romania 
CPart of Croatia, Bosnia^ Sclg^^ 
\ nto, and Dalmatia 



EUROPE. 
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indent. 

Hispania C Tarraconenais 
or •< Baetica 
Spain (.Lusitania 



Italy. 

,^ncient divisiom. 
Cisalpine Gaul 

Etruria 

Umbria, Picenuroy ? 
part of Latium, 8cc. 3 

Samnium, Apulia, 
Campania^ Luca« 
nia, part of Lali- 
uni) finiltium 

Grebob. 

Macedonia 

Epirus 

Thessaly 

t. r:fitolia 
a* I Locns 
2 I Pho cis . 
^ -i Dons 
g Boeotia 
S I Megaris 
O LAtticr^' 

§ pAchaia 
Argoliji 
Arcad ia^ 
LacoTiia 
Messenia 
LEH& 



o-s 1 






Modem 

North part of Spain 
South part of Spain 
Portugal 

iTAtYr 



^\ 



Modem dwimns, 

K Savoy y Piedmonty MHan^ Oenctft, 
'I Venice^ Mantua, &c. 

Tuscany and Lucca 
Popedom^ 



JSTaples 



Part ofTurkby in Europb. 

Macedonia 

Mbania 

Thessaly or Joanninu 



"Livadia 




orea 



28S 



ASIA. 



ASIA. 



O 

a 



-3 

< 



Anckwt. 



'Misia, Lydia, 
JEolia, loma, 
Cariat Phrygia, 
Bithynia^ Galatiai 
Paphlogia* Lycia» 
Pampbylia, Piaidia, 
Cilicia, Lycaonia^ 
Cappadociay 
^Pontuty 



Syria, Palmy rent, 1 
Phcenicia, Judea, v Syria 
Saraaria, Galilee, J 

Armenia 

MebODotamia 

Assyria 

Babylonia or Chaldea 

Arabia. 

Arabia Petraea 
Arabia Deserta 
Arabia Felix 

Persia. 

Media 
Farthia 

Hyrcania 

Susiana 

Persia i 

Bactria 

Sogdiana 

Drangiana 



Modern, 

Turret in Asia. 



latolia 




Caramania 

Roum 

Fachalics. 

SJileppo 
Damasctu 
Tripoli 
Sere 

Armenia 
IHarbekir fcc. 
Curdistan 
Bagdad 

Arabia. 

r 

Arabia Petrma 
Arabia, Deserta 
Arabia Felix 

Persia. 

AdirbeUzaUy Sec. 

Irak Asemi 
(Part of Chorasan and •^Ho- 
< xanderan 

Chusistan 

Farsistan 

Cabulistan 
C Part of Great Bukharia and 
C of C^iorasan 

Segestan 
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Jfneient, Modem, 

Russia ih Asia. 

CGeorgia^ MingrdiOj Imiret* 
Colchis, Iberia, 8c Albania^^ to, Daghestarij and part of 

^ Circassia 
Ai^tic Sarmatia JistrachaHf fcc« 

Scythia N W. of the Imaus SUferia 

AFRICA. 

Egypt Egypt 

Libya Barca 

Africa Proper Tripoli and part of Tunis 

Numidia Fart of Tunis and of Algiers 

Mauritania Morocco and part of Algiers 

GiBtulia Biiedulgerid 

Ethiopia J^Tutia^ Jibyssiniaf Ahex^ See. 



EUROPE. 

Almost all the countries of Europe, with the exception 
of Greece and Italy, were in ancient times in a state of 
barbarism. A great part of the inhabitants lived a 
\ wandering and unsettled life, and built no large cities. 

BRITAIN. 

Little is known of Britain before its conquest by the Ro- 
mans, about 55 years before the Christian era. It was 
then inhabited by various barbarous tribes. 

After it became a Roman province it was formed into 5 
divisions; 

Towns* Among the towns of ancient note were Londi* 
ttum, Camelodunum, KkutupcB, Portus Dubrisy Eboracum^ 
and Luguvallunu When invaded by the Romans, Britain 
had no large towns. 

Hadrian^s wallf a great work of the Romans^ was built 



SMO GERMANY. 

bj Hadrian 'from Newcastle to Carlisle, 68 miles, to pro- 
tect the Britons from the incursions of the Caledonians. 



GAUL. 

Oaulj called bf the Romans Gallia Transrifinaj and by 
the Greeks Oalatiay compr^ended France, Netherluidsy 
Holland, Switzerland, and part of Germany. 

JHvisioM, It was ori|;ifially divided among three great 
nations, the BelgCBj CeUoBj and Jquitani; of these the 
Celtas were the most extensive. 

Under the Romans it was divided into the following 4 
|;reat provinces. In later ages these provinces were styled 
the Four Gauls, and were subdivided into 17 others* 

Frovinut. Chief toums, 

Belgica August3tDivodarum,Verodiuiumr 

GalUaLugdunenais, 7 Lugdunum, Luteiia, Bibract^ 

or Celtica 5 Agidincum. 

Aquitania Burdigala, Avaricum, limonum. 

""oJ Prl'^^^^^^ ^^--^^ ^^^^ ^^-^ ^-^• 

GERMANY. 

'' ExUntn Ancient Germany extended from the Rhine te 
the Vistula, and from the Baltic to the Danube. 

Divisioni, It was divided among three principal nations, 
the Suevi in the north ; the Hermimes in the south $ and 
the IstcBVones in the west. Besides these there were va- 
rious others, as the Vindili or Vandals^ the Fri$ii or Fri^ 
sons, the Franci or Franks^ the Jtemanni, the Saxom^ &c. 

Countries south of the Danube. 

RhoBtia Brigantia, Curia 

Vendelicia Augusta Vindelicorum 

Noricum Bolodurunn^ Lauriacum 

Pannonia . 5 Sirnaium, Carototum, 

C Vmdebona 



• ^•Wr 
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Tii,r^A„«, 5 Li^urnia Senia. 

Wiyncum ^ D^inj^i^ Epidciurus, Scodra. 

Mask and Dacia 5 Vimincum, Sardica,Marcian. 

MsBsia ana iJacia j ^^^^ i^ingidunum, Naissua. 

THRACE, 

Thrace, though a barbarous country in the interior, had 
many Greek colonies on its coast. 

Towns, Among the towns were Byxantium^ Adrianopo* 
lisj PhUippopolint Trajanopolis^ Mdera^ Callipqlisj and 
8estos, 

Byzantium was fixed on by Constantine the Great as the 
seat of the Roman empire A. D 330, and from him called 
Constantinople. 

Segtos stood on the western shore of the Hellospont, op- 
posite to Jibydos on the eastern ; famous for the loves of* 
Jueander and Heroy and also for the bridge oi boats built 
here by Xerxes* 

SPAIN. 

Mime. Spain, in Latin Bl^ania, was also called Iberia^ 
and Hesperia. or Hesperia Ultima, 

Divisions, Spain was Originally divided into two prov* 
inces, Hiapania CUerior^ or Hither SpaiUi and Bispania 
UUerioVf or Farther Spain. It was afterwards divided in- 
to three pa is, Tarraeonenuis^ BcBtiea^ and LusUani^* 
The last embraced the country now called Portugal. 
Trwincei. Totms. 

f Tarraco, llerda, Saguntum^ 
Tarradonensis • < Numantia, Cassar-Auguatay 

(, Cabgurris, Segovia. 
]5^^-^j^ ^Corduba, Hispalis, Malaca, 

C Gades. 
Lusitania Olisippo, Conimbriga. 

Tarraeoj noW TatfagonOt the capital of Tarraconensis) 
was once a very l||§p and populous city. It has now but 
few remsAfts c^ its ancient grandeur. 

21 
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94S ITALY. 

Sagunium, m# Morvifdro^ is Beinious for a sief^e by 
Hannibal, B. C* 1^19, which was the cause of the second 
Punic war. 

JCumantisLy whose ruins are near the town of Soria, is 
remarkable for a desperate resistance against the Romans 
during a seige of 14 vears. 

CalagUTUf now Calahorra^ was reduced to the greatest 
distress by a famine occasioned by a sieg^ B. C. 71. 

Mount Calpe^ now tbe rock of Gibraltar, in Spain, and 
MyUif 1 8 miles distant on the opposite shore in Africa^ 
were celebrated among the ancients as the PiUarsofHer' 
cuUs. 

ITALY. 

The country usually known by the name of Italy, was 
t i|lso called by the ancitnts Satumia^ AusoniaJ (Enotria, 
I and Hesperi^. 

The northern part was styled Cisalpine GauU and the 
remainder Italy Proper. At one period the southern part 
was called Magna wmciaf but this name was not long 
retained. 

Inhabitants. The inhabitants took the name of Romans 
from the chief city of Italy, and were for a long time the 
most powerful people in the world. They were distin* 
guished for their warlike achievements, and for their eim-i 
nence in literature and the arts. 

CisALi^iNE Gaul. 

XHvisions. Totens. 

Liguria Genua; Monaecus, 

Tauiini Augusta Taurinorum. 

Insubres Mediolanum, Ticinum. 

Cenomanni Brixia, Cremona, Mantua. 

Euganei Tridentum, Verona. 

Veneti Patavjura, Aquileia. 

Histria Tergeste. 

Ligonea Ravenna. 

Bari Bonooia, Mutina, Parma, Placentla. 
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V 

Italy Proper. 

Ihvision;^ Towns, 

£truria Pisee. Fiorentia, Veii. 

\Jmbria Arminuin, Interamna. 

Picenum Ascuium, Amona. 

X^atium Rome, Tibur, Tuscului)^^ Ardea« 

Campania Capua, Cumse, Neapolis. 

Samnium Beneventum. ^ 

Apulia Arpi, Cahusium, Vanusia. 

Calabria , Brundusium, Tarentum, 

Lucania Peestum, Sybaris. 

Bruttii Rhegium, Crotona. 

Manttm* With this town is associated the name of Vic- 
gil, who was born in its vicinity, 

Patavium^ now Fadua^ a large town^ was the birthplace 
of Livy. 

•Squleia^ was on account of its grandeur, called the see* 
ond Momej and was often the residence of the emperors. 
It is famous for an obstinate resistance against Attita, king 
of the Huns. 

Bavenna was, for some time, the seat of the Western 
Empire, and had an excellent harbour, it is now greatly 
reduced, and the harbour is so filled up that the town is 
left 3 miles from the sea. 

PiscBf now Pisa^ an ancient commercial city« was for- 
merly very flourishing and powerful. 

Bome^ situated on the Tiber, 12 miles from its mouth, 
was built on seven hills, and founded 752 B C It was the 
capital of the Roman empire, the mistress of the world, 
and the seat of arts and arms. It was surrounded by walls 
having 27 gates, and 644 towers. In the time of Trajan, 
when the Roman empire was the most extensive, the 
city was 50 miles in circumference, and said to contain 
6.oCiO,000 inhabitants. Ostia^ at the mouth of the Tiber, 
■was the port of Rome. 

At Prceneste was a celebrated temple of fortune. 

Tibuvy now Tivoli. was famous for the villas in its vicini- 
ty. At Tuseulum^ now Frascatiy was the celebrated villa 
of Cicero. 



<M STALY. 

jiiUiumj nov ^nziOf the capital of the Volsci,' had z 
celehrated temple of fortune. 

Jirdeot the capital of the Rutuli, was a powerful city. 

•tfrpiitiim, now Jirpino^ was the birth-place of Cicero 
.and Marius. 

Capua^ the capital of Campania, was a luxurious city, 
and once so opulent as to rival Rome. 

Cumm was the residence of the Cumsean Sybil. 

J^Teapolis^ first called Purthenope^ now JSypUSy was .the 
favourite residence of Virgil $ and celebrated for its beau« 
tiful situation and bay. 

Puteolij now Pozxuolo^ was a magp:)ificent city, famous 
for its hot baths and mineral waters. 

Salernum^ now Salerno^ is famous for its medical school 
in the middle ages. 

Hereulaneum and Pompeii are remarkable for having 
been overwhelmed in A. D. 79, by an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius. 

Beneventuntf now BeneventOi contains more remains of 
ancient sculpture than any other city of Italy except Rome* 

Cannes is famous for the fourth and greatest yictory 
over the Romiin?^ obtained by Hannibah B. 3^6. 

Brundmium, now Brindmt was anciently a large town, 
remarkable for its excellent harbour. The Romans usu* 
ally embarked at this place for Greece. 

Tarentum now Tarenio. was formerly a rich and luxu- 
rious city, and the capital of a republic. 

Cratona is famous for being the place where Pythago- 
ras held his school. 

Roads. The principal Roman roads were Via Jlppia^ 
from Rome to Brundusium ; the Via FlaminiOf from Rome 
to Arminium ; the Via Jurelia^ by the coast of Etruria, 
to Liguria and Gaul, near Nice ; and the Via Claudia, 
which branched 6S from the Via Fkiminia» near Rome, 
and proceeding through the more inland part of Etruiia^ 
joined the Via Aurelia at Lucca* 
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ITALIAN ISLANDS. 

The Italian islands were Sicily, Sardinia! Cot^ica, Mel- 
itC) the i&olian islands, and liva. 

SiciLT, called also tiicania^ the largest and most im- 
portant island in the Mediterranean, was, on account of its 
fertility, esteemed one of the granaries ^f the Roman em* 
pire. * 

Cities. Si^raettse was a very opulent and powerful pity 
the metropolis of Sicily, and one of the most famous cities 
of antiquity, Z2 miles in circumference. It fell into the 
hands of the Romans B. C. 212, after a siege of S years, 
memorable for the exploits of Archimedes. It is now: 
greatly reduced. . 

•^grigentum, now Girgenti, is said to have contained 
900,000 inhabitants. It now exhibits many venerable re- 
mains of antiquity. 

LitffbiBttmjnoyr Marsala^ was a strong town, famous for 
a sieg:e of 10 years, which it sustsiined against the Ro« 
mans in the first Punic war. Some ruins of temples and 
aqueducts now remain. 

The other considerable towns were Messana^ Leontinij 
Qeloy Drepanum^ Eryx^ Panormus, and Catana, 

Mount EtruL This great volcano has been famous from 
the earliest ages. The ancients fabled that the giant Ty- 
pheeus was buried under Sicily, with ^tna placed on his 
head, and that the earthquakes and eruptions of the moun- 
tain were caused by his attempts to move. Mount Hybla, 
north of Syracuse, was famous for its honey 

Scylla and Charyhdin Scylla is a formidable rock on 
the side of Italy; and Charybdis, a whirpool on the op- 
posite coast of Sicily. The passage of the straits between 
these, was represented by the ancients as very formidable $ 
but in modern times the danger is small. 

Sardinia was called by the Greeks Ichnusa^ from its 
fancied resemblance to the print of a foot. It was fimous 
for its bitter herbs« and its unwholesome air. Calaris, now 
Cagliari^ was the capital. — Corsica^ called by the Greeks 
Cymos, was noted for its bitter honey. 

SI* 



M6 MACEDONIA. 

Mdite^ or MetUih now MaUa, is generally suppo&ed to 
be the island on which St. Paul was wrecked on his jour- 
ney to Rome. Some, however, suppose this took place 
at Melita on the coast of iUyiicuoa -—Malta bos been fa- 
mous in modem times as the residence ot the Knights <^ 
St. John of Jerusalem. 

StrongyUf one of the J&olian islands, was represented 
by tde ancients as the residence of J&oluS| the god of the 
innds. 

GREECE. 

• 

MmB. Orteee was called by the natives, Helios^ and the 
inhabitants Hellenes. By the poets, the people are called 
JDamiy Felaagi^ Argivh ^rgei^ Jcfdvi, Jichmi, &c. 

The ChrukB were distinguished above all other nations 
of antiquity for their attainments in the arts. Their lan- 
guage is esteemed the most perfect ever spoken^ and their 
writings the finest models of taste. 

Divisions. Greece comprehended Mac&hnia^ Epirus^ 
Jhessalyj Oreeee Pro/jcr, and Poloponnesus. The Romans, 
after having conquered it, divided it into two provinces, 
•Achaia, including Peloponnesus and Greece Proper ; and 
JUkcedonia, including Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia. 

MACEDON, OR MACEDONIA. 

Divisions. The principal divisions Of Macedonia were 
Picria, Peoma or Amaihia, Mygdonia, Paliene, Chalci- 

dice^ 8cc. 

Towns. PelUiy the capital of Macedoraa, was the birth- 
place of Philip and Alexander. Edkssa was the capital 
before Pella obtained th-^t rank. .^ 

Thessaionica, t)ow Salenilci^ both in ancient and modem 
times a large comrrjcrcial city, is well known from the 
preaching and epistles of Si. Paul | so also is Philippic 
which is likewise famous for the defeat of Brutus and 
Cassius. Stagira isi famous as the biithplace of Aristotle, 
hence called the Btagirite. Other towns of JDOte were 
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jSfMaiUt^ BipncMuini JimpkipMSf PeHda^iti P^dna, and 

Aihos^ a remarkable mountain projecting into the sea 
like a prauHnitory) is now famooa for its nionasteries^ 

EPIRUS. 

JHmsiont. Chief toums, 

Acamania Leucas, Actium. 

Thesprotia Ambracia,, Buihrotum* 

MolosMs Oodona* 

Chaonia Oricum, Panormus. 

JtcHum, noxif Axio, is famous lor a naval victory which 
Augustus obtained over Antony and Cleopatra, 31 B. C« 
This put an end to the Roman commonwealth. 

i2tt;^s. Acheron and Coeytus^ classed by the poets 
among the infernal rivers, were in Epirus. 

Mountains^ Pindus^ an elevated range, between EpiruSi 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, was sacred to the Muses. The 
Cerannian mountains were in Chaonia. 

4 

THESSALY. 

Divisiions, Thessaly, in later times, was divided into 5 
{>arts, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, Thessaliotis, Kstiaeotis, and 
Matfneftia. 

Towns. LarUsa^ on the Peneus, was among the most 
considerable towns in ancient Thessaly. It still retains 
its name, and is now one of the largest towns in the prov- 
ince. 

Pkarsalu9, now Farmy was a town of Thessaly, in the 
yicinity of which were the plains of Pkarsaiia^ fisimous for 
a battle in which Julius Caesar obtained a great victory 
over Pompey, 48 B. C. 

Among Jthe other towns were HeracUa^ lamia^ lolcos^ 
Demetrian^ Melihc3a^ Mtt^nekia^ and Oanni^ 

Mountains On the west side of Thessaly was Pindus. 
In the NE. part was Olympus^ the top of which is describ* 
ed by the ancient poets^as jreachii^ to the iKavens^ and as 
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being the residence of Che godsf and the coort of Japiter* 
OsM^ Felimif (Eta, and Otfirifs are all celebrated m an- 
cient fable. 

Tempef a vale on the Peneus, near its tnoutb, between 
Olympus and Ossa» 5 miles long, and of unequal breadth^ 
was veiy famous aaumg the aopients for romantic and 
beautiful scenerf. 
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Dtritionc* ^^»/ towm. 

J^ttica Athens, Marathon, Eleusia. 

Megaris Megara, Niseea. 

B(soti»- Thebes, Plataea, Cheronsea^ Leuctn^ 

Phocia Delphi, Elatia^ Anticyrat 

Locris Amphissa* 

Dovi^.. Cytinium* 

J&tolia Calydon, Chalcis, Naupactus. 

Mhena^ now ^thiniahf or SetineSj the capital of Attica, 
and the most famous city in Greece, was for many years 
the most celebrated school in the world for polite learn* 
ing, arts, and sciences. It gave birth to some of the most 
eminent philosophers, poets, and statesmen of antiquity. 
The remains of its public edifices bear ample testimony 
to its former grandeur. A considerable portion of the 
jfcropolis or cUadel is still existing, and is the most inter- 
esting object of antiquity in Greece.. It includes the jPar- 
thenon or temple of Minerva, the grandest display of 
Athenian magnificence. 

Marathon is famous for a great defeat of the Per^ans 
by Miltiades. 

EleuM^ now Lepsinn, is famous for the Eluslnian myste* 
tics, cekbi'ated in honour of Ceres and Proserpine, every 
filth year. ' 

Thehea^ now 1%ti?fl, the capital of Boeotia, was noted for 
its thick and foggy atmosphere. It is now a small town. 

Il4ti(Ba is celebrated for the defeat of the Persians by 
the Grecians ; Leuctra for the defeat of the Lacedemoni- 
ans by the Thebans ; and Cheroncea for the defeat of the 
Athenians and Thebans by Philip. 
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. Sdphi^ maw Castri, the capital of Phocis, situated at the 
foot of mount Parnassus, and near the CtutaUun fountain, 
is famous for the temple sHxi oracle of Apollo. The Pyth* 
4an games were celebrated near this temple in honour of 
Apollo, in the secondfear of .eyery Olympiad. 

•Mountains. Parnassus^ a high mountain in Phocis, was 
sacred to the Muses, Apollo, and Bacchus. Helicon and 
Timpla^ in fi oeotia, were sacred to the Muses* Near the 
foot of Helicon was the verse- inspiring fountain Hyppo^ 
erene, ffy melius, in Attica, near Athens, was famous for 
its honeys and Pentelicus forvits marble. 

Tkermopylce was a narrow pass between mount CEta and i 
the Malian guli^ leading from Thessaly to Locris and Pha» 
cis It is famous for the stand made against (he Persian 
lirany, during three succes^ve days, by 300 Spartans under 
Leonidas. 



PELOPONNESUS. 

Divisiow. Totnu. 

Achaia Corinth, Sicyon, Patrss. 

Elis £lis. Olympia, Lepreum. 

Messenia Messene, Pylas. Methone* 

Laconia Sparta or Lacedamon 

Arcadia Tegsea, Megalopolis, Mantine^ 

Argolis ^ Argos^ Mycen», Epidaurua. 

Towns, Corinth^ situated on an isthmus of the same 
name, was a large city of Greece, and distinguished for 
commerce^ wealth, and the arts. It is now a small town. 
The Mdhmian games were celebrated on the istlimus of 
Corinth in the Vicinity of the city 

Sicyon^ now Basilica^ capital of the small district of 
Sicyonia, is celebrated as being the most ancient city in 
Greece. 

Olympia was famous for the Olympic games^ which 
were celebrated here with great splendour in the 1st 
month of every fifth year, and continued 5 days. From 
these games the Greeks adbpted their computatiop by 
Olympiads, 
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JWoMM, in Argolis, was famous for the Newman gum$9^ 

Sparta^ or Lacedmmmn^ the caintM of Laaxua, one of 
the most powerful cities of Greece, was celebrated for the 
institutions of Ljcurgus. The inhabitants were temper* 
ate» hardy« and warlike. Some ruins of Sparta are to be 
seen at Paleo-Chori, near the town of Misitra. 

^rgo8f now ^rgOj the chief city of Argolis» still exists^ 
though greatly reduced. 

J^ceMBf the residence of king Agamemnon, was laid 
in ruins B. C 568 

Lakes. Lema^ a small lake not far from Argos^ was 
frmott% for the hydra slain by Hercules. Siymphalus^ a 
small lake and ibimtain of Arcadia, was infested by vora- 
cious birds. 
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In the Ionian sea were the islands of Corcyra^ Paams^ 
heuca»i or LeucadiOi Mhaca, Cephalenta^ and Zacynthus, 

Corcyra is famous for the shipwreck of Ulysses, and 
the gardens of Alcinousi 

On the SW. part of Leucas was the celebrated promon* 
tory, called the levers* Leapj where disap|x>inted lovers 
threw themselves into the sea. Among these adventurers 
was the poetess Sappho 

Uhuca is famous for being the residence of Ulysses. 

Cytheraj an island south of Laconiap was sacred to 
Venus. 

SalamU^ an island in the Saronic gulf, on the coast of 
Attica, ib famous for the defeat of the Persian fleet by the 
Athenians. 

The islands in the Jlgean sea, between Crete and Ten- 
edoSf were mostly comprehended under two divisions^, 
Cyclades and Spnrades. 

The Cyclade» were the islands around Delos ; -the *^o- 
rad^ were those more .distant, toward the eastern side of 
Ihe sea, and annexed to Asia* 

Cyclades. The principal of these were JDelos^ Ceo$» 
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t/inihtts^ SeriphiSf Melos^ Parosj JSTaxos, Myconus^ ZeneSf 
^d Andros. 

Delo- is famous as the birth place of Apollo and Didna» 
and also for an altar to the foi mer» rei koned one of the 
Wonders of the woild. 

Faros is celebrated for its beautiful white marble. 

The other most noted islands were Crete^ Euham^ and 
Styrosy belonging to Europe ; LemnoSj Tenedos, Lesbos^ 
ChioSy Fatmos^ CoSj and Rkodeg^ belonging to Asia. 

Crete^ the largest of the Grecian islandst is famous for 
the laws of MinoSf its labyrinth, and for its hundred cities; 
the chief of which were OvossuSf Qortynoj and Cydonitu 
In the middle of the island is Mount Ida, 

The principal town of MuboBaj the island next in size t# 
CretOf was Chaicis. 

Rhodes was anciently famous for its power by sea, and 
for its brazen colossus^ 70 cubits high, dedicated to the suDi 
and accounted one of the seven wonders of the world. 

Samos was the favourite island of Juno, who had here 
a magnificent temple. 

Fatmosy a small island, is memorable for being the place 
to which St. John was banishedi and where he wrote the 
Revelation. 

Lesbos was celebrated among the ancients for its beau- 
ty^ for the excellence of its wine, and for the dissolute 
manners of its inhabitants. 

Lemnos had a celebrated labyrinth, and was sacred t^^ 
Vulcan. 
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ASIA MINOR. 

The western part of Asia Minor was occupied cluefl^ 
by Grecian colonies. 

^ • CCjrzicus, Pergamus^ Lampsa* 

^ ^ chusy Abydos. 

Troaa Troyt Adramittium. 

Jfiolia Elea, Cumte. 

K Ephesusi Smyrna^ Phoc»ay Mi* 

I letus. 
L J. JSardis, Philadelphia, ThyatirA, 

^ l Magnesia. 

Caria Halicamassus, Cnidus^ 

Lycia Patara, Xaothus. 

Pisidia and Pamphylia Perga, Seiga, Attalia. 
Lycoania and Isauria Iconiun),Derbe, Lystnu 
Cilicia ~ Tarsus, Issus. 

'"'^r^r'' "^""l M.«c.,MeUte«e. 
Phrygia Laodicea, Colossee, Apamea» 

Galatia Ancyra, Tavium. 

<Du. • CNicomedia. Prusa, Heraclea, 

Bithynia ^ ^j^^ 

Paphlagonia Amastris, Sinope. 

Pontus Amasiai Trapezus, Amisus. 

FergamuB^ now PergamOi was once the capital of a 
kingdom, and contained a celebrated library of 300,000 
Tolumes. It is now a small town* 

Troyn the capital of Troas, was situated on the Xanthus, 
4 miles from the sea, and near Mount Ida. It is fa^ioua 
for a memorable seige of 10 years, which it sust^ned 
against the Greeks, who at last took the city B, C. 1164. 
No yestiges of this city are now to be seen. 
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Bphesus was one of the most splendid cities of Asia Mi- 
nor, and had a celebrated temple of Diana, which was ac- 
counted one of the seven wonders of the world. It was 
425 feet in length, and 200 in breadth, supported by 127 
marble pillars 70 feet high, and is said to have been 220 
years in building. Ephesus is now uninhabited, but ex* 
faibits various ruins. 

Smyrna was anciently a rich and powerful city, and is 
now the most populous and commercial town in Natolia* 

HalicarnassuSf now Bodrum^ the capital of Caria, is fa- 
mous for its Mausoleum, the tomb of king Mausolus^ 
which was reckoned one of the seven wonders of the 
world. — Here is now a scattered village, with many ruins. 

Mcomediay now Is jyickmidj situated on the eastern 
arm of the Propontis, the capital of Bithynia, was a large 
and beautiful city, and the residence of Constantine.^-It 
now contains about 30,000 inhabitants. 

8ardiSj now 8art^ was a rich and splendid city, the cap- 
ital of Lydia, and the residence of king Croesus*— It now 
contains oniv a few mean houses. 

Miletus was a large, wealthy, and commercial city, and 
had a celebrated temple and Oracle of Apollo. 

Tarsusj now Tarso, the capital of Cilicia, was once the 
rival of Athens and Alexandria in arts and sciences ; and 
is famous as the birth-place of St Paul.-— It is now a mean 
Ij built town. 

MycaU was a promontory opposite to the island of Sa- 
mos, where the Persian fleet was destroyed by the Greeks. 

JVVc6, now Imik^ is memorable for the celebrated coun- 
cil, which was held here in 325, and which framed the 
Nicene creed. 

Some of the other towns of note were Cyzieus^ IVtisn, 
Ancyra ; Oordium^ where Alexander cut the Gordian 
knot ; Sinopsj now Sinobj the capital of Pontus in the 
reign of Mithradates ; Jimasia^ the birthplace of Strabo ; 
&&, SE. of Amasia, where Caesar defeated Pharnaces, 
and wrote the account of his victory to the senate in the 
three words, "feni, vtrfi, vtci," / came, J saw, / conju^r- 
^d ; Issus, on the gulf of Issus, where Alexander de- 
feated Darius. 
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The seven ehurehee of Ada^, mentioned by St. Johs in 
the Rerelation, riz. Epkesusj Smyrna^ Pergamos. Tiiyati" 
ra, SardU, Fhiiadelphiaj ftnd Laodicea^ were ail in the 
western part of Asia Minor. 

Ricers. The principal rivers were the Halys^ L»ycus^ 
8angariu$, ChranicuSy Hermus, PactoluSj and McBander. 

On the banks of the Granieue Alexander obtained his first 
Tictory over the Persians, B. C. S34. The Mmander is 
femoue for its windings 

The Pactolus and HermuSj according to the ancients, 
flowed over golden sand. 

Mountains, Taurus is the principal chain of moun- 
tains in Asia Minor. Olympus^ Tmotus^ and Ida are cele- 
brated mountains. The highest summit of Mount Ida, 
was called Qargams. 

Islands, ^ The Greek islands in the Egaean sea have 
been already mentioned. 

CypruSj a large island, was celebrated for ks fendlity, 
its ample population, and especially for the gaiety of its* in* 
habitants. It was consecrated to Venus, and represented 
by the poets as the birthplace of that goddess, and the 
abode of the Graces. Pophos and Salafuis were the chief 
towns. 



COLCHIS, IBERIA, xNn ALBANIA. 

These coimtries were situated between the Euxine and 
Cspian seas. Phasis^ in Colchis, is famous for d\e expe* 
dition of the Argonauts in search of the Goldcti Fleece, 

ARMENIA. 

Giief cities. The chief cities were »3rtaxatay and 1^- 
granoceria. 

Mountains, The principal mountains were Taurus, 
^9nti'Taurus, and ./irara^--^ rarat is the mountain upon 
>vhich the ark has been supposed to have rested aftev the 
flood. V 
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MESOPOTAMIA- 

This country was situated between the rivers Euphra- 
tes and Tigris, south of Armenia, and above Babyloma. 

Chief towns, Ede$sa^ now Ourfay was the capital.— -It 
is now a considerable town, containing about 40,000 in- 
habitants- 

CarroBy (Haran and Charran in the Scriptures.) now 
Heren^ was a very ancient city, from which Abraham de- 
parted for the land of Canaan. It is also famous for the 
death of Crassus. 

JSTisihisj now «/V%t6in, was once a celebrated and impor- 
tant city. 

SYRIA. 

JDivmofif. Chief Twmf. . 

Commagene Samosata 

Seleucis or 6,ria Proper \ SSl^jSlis'^K^ 
CfielO'Syria Damascus, Palmyra. 

Phoenicia Tyre, Sidon. 

Palestine Jerusalem. 

Thasnicia was situated in the northwest part of Syria, 
and was famous for its commerce. 

Cities. Sntiochy situated on the Orontes, 18 miles above * 
its mouth, is famous both in sacred and profane history. 
It was for several hundred years the residence of the Ma- 
cedonian kings of Syria, and was at onetime accounted the 
third city in the world in splendour and population. The 
followers of Christ were here first called Chfistiam.'^X 
is now a ruinous town^ containing less than 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Damascus, 50 miles from the sea, a yery ancient city, 

once the capital of the kingdom of Syria, is celebrated 

in both sacred and profane history.— -Tt is still a large city. 

Heliopol%$9 new BaUyec^ 40 miles NN W. of Damascus, is 

&mou» for the ruins of a n^ost magnificent temple of th» 
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JWmytti or TadwoTt 85 miles west of the Euphratett, 
was the city of the celebrated Zenobia, and now exhibits 
the most magnificent ruins of a temple of the sun, other 
building} towers, pillars, obelisks, and sepulchres. These 
ruins surpass any others found in Ana or Greece. 

I'yte^ oow 8uT, a yery ancient city of Phoenicia, found- 
ed by the Sidonians» situated on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, 80 miles N. of Jerusalem, was once celebrated for 
its extensive commerce.— It is now a miserable village) 
inhabited chiefly by fishermen. 

Sidomy DOW Saida^ situated on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, 18 miles NNE. of Tyre, a very ancient of Phce-^ 
nicia, once famous for its great commerce. It is now the 
chief port of Damascus, ^s considerable trade, s^d con- 
tains 6, or 8,000 inhabitants. 

J\fountain8. The principal mountains are LAanoUj or 
{(itaiitis, and dnti'Libanus. 

PALESTINE. 

Barnes, This country was first called the Land of Ca- 
f^n, afterwards the Land of Fromisef or the Promised 
handy the Land of Israel, Jadsa^ Palestine^ and the Holy 
Land* It is called the Holy Land^ on account of its be- 
jhg the country of the Israelites, and the scene of a great 
part of the transactions recorded in the Bible, and partic- 
ularly of the birth, sufferings, and death of our Redeemer* 

Divisions, The country was anciently divided into 1 2 
parts or tribes^ named from the sons of Jacob ; afterwards 
Into the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel ; and lastly, un- 
der the Romans, into three provinces. 

Provinfitt. Chief toumt. 

Galilee Nazareth, Tiberms, Capernaum* 

Samaria Samaria, Csesarea, Shechem. 

Judea Jerusalem, Hebron, Jericho, Joppa. 

^ {jhief towns, Jerusalem j the capital of Judea and the 
chief city of Palestine, was built on 4 hills, Zion^ Mortah,- 
Acraj and Bexeta. Around it is a plain, encompassed by 
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tbbiibiaibiL lit m celebrated beyond idl other cities io sa- 
cred history. It contained a fsanous temple, and is t&^ 
dered memorable by the death and resurrection of our 
blessed Saviour.^— It is stUl a considerable town.. 

Moutd Ctdvary^ on the NW. side of Jerusalem^ waa 
the scene of the crucifixion. Bethlehem^ 6 miles S.^ is 
viemorable as the birthplace of our Sa^ur ; Bethany to 
the N£.> as the place whence he ascended into heaven*. 
The Jdaunt (^ Olives was to the £», beyond the brook 
tCidron, 

8amaria, situated 30 miles N. of Jerusalem, was the 
capital of the kingdom of Israek«««*It is now in roins. 

(kMareUf situated on the coast of the Mediterranean, S3 
liules NN W» of Jerusalem* was anciently a . magmficenft 
city, and the seat of the Roman governors*-— ^It is now a 
heap of ruins. 

&hron, now El Khalil^ S3 miles SSW, of Jerusidem^ 
was for seven years the royal residence of David. Near 
Hebron was the plain of Mumre^ in which was the cave of 
Machpelah, where Abraham, Sarahs and Isaac were 
buried. 

iJerieho^ 14 miles £NE« of Jerusalem^ situated on ar 
plain abounding in palm trees, was once an^ important cityv 
but is now reduced to a miserable village, 

Joppa^ now Jaffa,^^4 miles WNW. of Jeruaalemy b 
the port of the city« 

Tiberias^ now Taharia^ 48 N. by £• of Jerusalem, situa^ 
ed on the west side of the sea of Tiberias,* was for a long 
time the capital of Galilee, and a flourishing and im^ov- 
taut city. 

^azarethf 43 miles N« of Jerusalem, is remarkable fi^ 
the residence of our Saviour. It was once the see of an 
archbishop. 

Skeeheniy or SiehaVi now MlHousj f miles S. of SamsF 
ria, after the destruction of Samaria by Shalmanezer, be* 
came the capital of the Samaritans. It is now a consid^ 
erable town^ 

Meer-aheka^ a town of some note, was situated od the 
southern border c^ the land of Israel ; and on the north 
border, 1^6 miles distant, was the city of Darii afterwi#ds 

32* 
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called Ctm§area*FhUippL Hence the phrase to exprea* 
the limka of the eountrf , *< From tktn to Beer-^eba.*^ 

AeeOf or FtoUmaU^ now Acre^ 34 miles S. <^ Tyre, is at 
present the moat important seaport on the coast. It ia &•' 
moasfor a aiege in 1191| bjr the Crusaders, in which 
50U,000 lives were lost. 

Qutk^ JtModj JiBkeloHf Oaxa^ and Ekron, in the countrf 
of the Philistuea, were ail cities of note. 

Lakei. The lakes were the Dead 8eay Lake of Crene- 
etfreiht and Lake Merom. 

The Dead 8ea^ called also the tiea of Sodoni^ Sedt Sea, 
and Lake J^epkaUUeSf is about 70 miles long, and 10 or 15 
broad. Its water is clear and limpid, but uncommonlf salt 
and bitter, and of greater speciic gravity than any other 
Itiitherto discovered* The country bordering on it is bar« 
rtfn and cheerless. 

The Lake of Oenesareth^ called also the Sea of Tiheriasy 
and 8ea of GatUee^ ia IT miles long, and 6 broad. It is 
environed by lofty eminences, and has a beautiful and pic* 
turesque appearance. 

The Jordan, the only considerable river in Palestine, is 
of great celebrity in the sacred writings. It rises from 
Mount Antl Libu)us, and passes through lakes Merom 
and Genesareth, and after a course of about 150 miles, 
flows into the Dead Sea. 

I^aee of the country. The face of the country is beau< 
tifiilly variegated by mountains, hills, valleys, and plains. 

Mountains. Remarkable mountains ; in the north of 
Palestine, Letanon and Hermon ; west of the lake of Gene* 
aareth, Taborf supposed to have been the scene of the 
transfiguration $ in Samaria, Carmelf Gerixiniy Ebal^ and 
GUboa. 

8oiL The Scriptures, in describing the great fruitfal*' 
ness of this country, characterizes it as '' a land flowing 
with milk and honey." According to the best informed 
travellers, the soil still displays a luxuriant fertility. The 
culdvation of it, for the most part, is much neglected $ 
but where well attended to, as in some parts in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem and Naplous, it is veiy productive. 

mrodwcHons. Palestine abounds with almost every ar , 
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tide that is necessaiy or useful &v the life of man ; as 
wheat, barley, pulse of all kinds, fruit, wine, oil* tobacco, 
cotton, and silk. 

Ctimate, The climate is exceedingly good. It seldom 
rains here, but the deficiency is supplied by the most 
abundant dews* The cold is never ezcessiye ; and al- 
though the summer heats are great, yet they are mitigated 
by a periodical breeze, which renders them supportable. 

Fopulation. The land of Canaan contained a great num-* 
ber of cities and villages at the time when it was invaded 
by the Israelites, and in after ages it was very populous. 
In the time of David there were 1,100^000 combatants 
in ihe kingdom of Israel ; and from this the total popula- 
t!o]% has been computed at 8,000,000. 

PEHaEA. 

Teresa, more anciently called Oileady lay beyond the 
Jordan, between that river and Arabia. A part of the. 
country belonged to the Israelites. It was generally 
rough and barren, and divided into various districts. 

Mountains, The principal mountains were Pisgah^ JV*^ 
ha^ and the mountains of Gi/mrf.— From the top of JSybOf 
opposite, to Jericho, Moses had a view of the Promised 
L^nd. 

Idumea, or Edom^ lies south of Palestine and the Dead 
Sea ; and east of the Dead Sea was the country of Moab 
and Midian* 

ARA15IA. 

Arabia Deserta Thapsacus. 

Arabia Petrsea Petra, Ezion-geber. 

Arabia Felix Saba. 

Mountainn, The mountains Sinai and Horeh, situated 
near the northern parts of the Red sea, are celebrated ill 
sacred history. 
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ORIENTAL KINGDOMS. 

Ckk/eUiei. 

Assyria Nineveh) or NiniiSk 

Babylonia, •r Chaldea Babylon. 

Media Ectxitana*^ 

Par:hia Hecatom-pyloB, Cteuphon. 

Persia Persept^is, Husa, Pasargada. 

Mnemhj a very ancicDt and spkndid city, dluated on 
the Tigris, capital of the powerful kingdom of Assyria^ 
was 48 miles in circutty surrounded by a wall 100 feet 
high, on the top of which thi-ee chariots could ride abreast 
Some of its ruins are to be seen at •fVunia^ opposite to 
MosuL 

Babylon^ one of the most renowned cities in the world, 
stood on both sides of the Euphrates. It was surrounded 
by a wall Which was 60 miles in circuit. 87 feet thick, and 
350 feet high, and was accounted one of the seven won» 
ders of the world.— Extensive ruins of this city are now 
to be seen near Hellah, 60 miles S. of Bagdad* 

Ecbatana, the capital of Media, was a city of great 
splendour, and was sui rounded by seven walls. Hamadan^ 
a considerable city, is supposed to stand on the same sile« 

ffecatom^yloSy now Damegan^ was the capital of Par* 
thia ; and ttesiphorij now Slodaifif was the winter resi- 
dence of the kmgs. At Utesiphon was a palace described 
as the most magnificent work in the east It» nuns ard 
atill to be seen. 

Fer6epoli8f a splendid city, was destroyed by Alexander. 
It now exhibits extensive ruins near Estachar. 

SiASttj in the Scriptures Shushan^ was a very ancient, 
large, and splendid city, and the winter residence of the 
Persian kings. Tostar is supposed by some to be on its 
nte ; by others the extensive ruins of SAu5, 35 miles fur- 
ther west, are thought to indicate its situation. 

Pasarj^ada^ tvomf Pasa, was a royal city, and the burial 
place of the Persian kings* 

Jirbelay 60 miles NE. of Nineveh, now JBrW/, iii famous for 
a^reat battle fought near it, between Alexander and Darius* 
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EGYPT. 

Divisions, Towns. 

Loiter Egypt Alexandria, Canopus, On, or Heliopolis. 
Heptanomis Memphisi, Arsinoe, Hermopolis. 

" fhebaW **' " I '^^^^^'' A'^y^"*' Coptos. 

Egypt holds a conspicuous place in history, and was at a 
very early age distinguished for learning It could boast 
of its attainments in the arts and sciences at a period 
when Greece and Italy were in a state of barbarism* 

Memphis^ the metropolis of all Egypt, was a renowned 
city, ^t was situated on the west bank of the Nile, a few; 
miles southwest of Cairo 

Thebes^ the capital of Upper Egypt, was a magniiicent 
city, famous for its hundred gates, the theme and admira- 
tion of ancient poets and historians. The site, which is 
27 miles in circuit, is covered with splendid ruins, and 
contains several villa. Gjes, the principal of which is Luxor ^ 
260 miles S- of Cairo. 

Alexandria was at one time the greatest commercial 
city in the world, and before the discovery of the passage 
around the Cape of Good Hope, was the great mart of all 
the merchandise between Europe and the East Indies. It 
is now reduced to a small town. 

At Syene^ the extreme town of Upper Egypt, there was 
a celebrated well, the bottom of which at the summer 
solstice, was exactly illuminated, tne sun being perpendic- 
ular over it. 

JtntiquitUs. Egypt abounds with magnificent monu- 
ments, which show to what a high state of improvement 
the inhabitants have carried the arts. 

The pyramids are the most celebrated of these monu* 
ments, and were reckoned by the ancients one of the sev- 
en wonders of the world. The principal ones stan<l nearly 
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•pposite to Cairo. The perpendicular height of the larg- 
est one is nearly 500 feet. The pyramids a^e of so remote 
antiqaity that the time of their foundation is unknown 

The Catacombs^ or mummy-pits are subterraneous gal- 
leries of prodigious extent* appropriated to the reception 
of the dead. Embalmed bodies* in a good state of pre- 
■ervation^ supposed to have been deposited here a, or 
4,000 years ago, are obtained from these vaults. « 

The Ijthyrinth was a famous edifice near Arsinoe* built 
of marble, under ground^ consisting of 12 palaces and 
S/;00 chambers^ communicating with one another by innu- 
merable windings. 

Lake Mosrig^ an immense reservoir, about S20 miles in 
circuit, is said to have been dug by a king of the same 
name, in order to contain the superfluous waters during 
the inundation of the Nile. 

The Tower of Pharos^ near Alexandria, was built of 
white marble, and could be seen 100 miles. It was reck- 
oned among the wonders of the world. 

The Latui of Goshen was in the eastern part of lower 

Other principal coutitries in the north of Afriea, 

Lybia Cyrene, Ptolemais^ Berenice. 

Africa Proper Carthage, Utica. 

Numidia Cirta, Hippo Regius^ Vacca. 

Mauretahia Csesarea, Tingist 

Cartftage, an ancient city, celebrated for its wealth and 
com.merce, was once the rival of Rome, and is said to 
have contained, during the Punic wars, 700,000 inhabi- 
tants. Its site is 10 miles N£. of Tunis, and is covered 
with various ruins. The most splendid monument is the 
great cistern^ by which water was conveyed to the cify- 
from the distance of 50 or 60 miles. 

Vtica, now Boo Shatter^ was 20 miles N. of Tunis, and 
is memorable for the death of Cato. The ruins of the^ 
city dre now visible. 

CiH»f now Oonstantina, was the capital of Numidia, a 
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large city, built upon a hig^b rock, and celebrated as the 
ancient bulwark of the couritiy. It is now a large town. 

Cmsarea^ now ShersHelU was a piincipul town of Maure- 
tania It now exhibits considerable ruins. 

Hippo Regius^ situated near where Bona now stands, 
was the episcop'4 seat of St. Augustine. 

Zama is famous for the defeat of Hannibal by Scipio 
Africantls. 

Sufetala^ now Spaitla, was a large town, and its site now 
exhibits extensive ruins. 



Mxient of some of the most considerabfif. Empires of Jin* 

tiquity^ according to Tytler. r 

The' Empire of AssraiA, under Ninus atid Semiramis, 
about 3200 B. C, comprehended Asia Minor, Colchisi As- 
ayria, Media, Chaldea, Egypt. 

The Empire of Assyria, as divided about 830 B. C, 
formed throe kingdoms. Media, Babylo-Chaldea (Syria 
and Chaldea,) Lydia (all Asia Minor.) 

The Empire of the Persians, under Darius Hystaspes, 
532 B* C, comprehended Per&is, Susiana, Chaldea, As- 
syiia, Media» Bactri^na, Armenia, Asia, Parthia. Iberia* 
▲ibania, Colchis, Asia Minor, Egypt, part of Ethiopia* 
part of Scytbia. 

The Empire of Alexander the Great, 330 B. C^ 
CiOnsisted of, 1, all Macedonia and Greece, except Pelo* 
ponnesus ; 3, all the Persian Empire, as above described ; 
3, India to the banks of the Indus on the east, and the lax* 
artcs'or Tanais-on the north. 

The Empire af Albxaitder was thus divided, 306 B. G.* 
^between Ptolemy, Cas4ander» Lysimachus* and Seleucus. 
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Empire of Ftalemy, \ 

Lybia^ Arabia^ Coelo-Syria, Palestine. 

Empire of Cassander. 
Macedonit, Greece. 

c 

Empire of Lysimachus. 
Thrace, Bjrthinia. 

Empire of Seleucus. 
Syria) and all the reit of Alexander's empire. 

The Empire of the Parthians, 140 B. C, compre« 
hended Parthia, Hyrcania^ Media, Persis, Bactriana, Bat^- 
lonia^ Mesopotamia, India to the Indus. 

The Roman Empire, under the Kings, was confined to 
the city ot Rome, and a few miles round it. 

The Roman Empire, at the end of the Republic, com- 
prehended all Italy, great part of Gaul, part of Britain, 
Africa Proper, great part of Spain, Iliyria, Istria, Libur- 
nia, Oalmatia, Achaia, Macedonia, Dardania, Mceslay 
Thrace, Pontus, Armenia, Judea, Cilicia, Syria, Egypt. 

Under the Emperors the following countries were re« 
duced into Roman Provinces. 

All Spain, the Alpes Maritimae, Piedmont, &c. Rhaetiay 
Noricum, Pannonia, and Moesia, Pontus, Armenia, Assy* 
ria, Arabia, Egypt. 

Constantius Chlorus and Galerius divided the Empire 
Into Eastern and Western ; and under Constaniine 
each empire had a distinct capital or seat of government* 

The extent of each division was fluctuating from time 
to time ; but, in general, the Western Empire compre- 
hended Italy, lUyria, Africa, Spain, the Gauls, Britain. 

The Eastern Empire comprehended Egypt, Thrace^ 
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Daciaj Macedonia, Asia Minor, Pontus, Armenia, Assyria, 
Media, &c. . 

m 

The Empire of Charlemagnev A. D. 800, compre- 
hended France, Marca= Hispanica (or Navarre and Cata* 
Ionia,) Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica, Corica, Italy as iar 
south as Naples, Istria, Liburnia, Dalmatia, Rheetia, Vin- 
delicia, Noricum, Germany,, ii-om the Rhine to the Oder^ 
and to the banks of the Baltic. 

France contained, 1, Neusftra, compreheuditig Britany, 
Normandy, Isle of France, Orleannois ; 3, Austria, com- 
prehending Picardy, and Champagne; 3, Aqmtania, com- 
prehending Guinne^ and Gascony; 4, Burgundia, com- 
prehending Burgundy, Lyonnois, Languedocy Dauphin69 
Provence. 
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Exbibiting the anct€fit flames of the cities^ toians^ rtvers, 
ulands^ flee, together with their pronunciation^ and the 
corresponding modem names ; also the ancient country 
or province in which the cities an4 towns were bituated. 



Cities and Towns. 



Ab-de'ra 

Ab-eUli^num 

A-by'dos 

A-byMos 

Ach-e»run'ti-a 

Ac'ti-um 

Ad-ra-myt'd-um 

-fi'gi-um 

Al-ba Lon'ga 

Al-ex*an'dri-a 

Al-ex-an'dri-a 

A«4na'si-a 

A-mas'tris 

Am-bra ci>a 

A«nii'da 

A-mi'sus 

Asn-phip'o4is 

Am-phis'sa _ 

An'a-thoth 

An<ona 

An-cy'ra 

An-tic'y-ra 

An'ti-och 

An'ti*och 



Country or Promnee 

Thrare 
Campania 

JEgypt 

Mysia 

Apulia 

Epirus 

Mysia 

Achaia 

Latium 

Syria 

-figypt 

Pontus 

Paphlagmua 

Epirus neajr 
Mesopotamia 

Pontus 

Macedonia 

Locris 

Judea 

Picenum 

Galatia 

Phocis 

Syiia 

Pisidia 



•Bstrizza 

Jtvellino 

Madfunt 

Migara 

•Acerenza 

JStzio 

MramUi 

Vortitza 

•Albano 

^l^xandretta 

Mexaudria 

^wasia 

•Umasr^ 

Jirta 

Biarhdcir 

Sa^isoun 

JSmboli 

Salona 

'Jeremiah 

•Ancona 

•Angora 

•Aspro'Spititi 

•intioch^ or Jntokia 

dkshehr 
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jineUni, 

An-tip'a-tris 
An-tip'o-lis 
An'ti-um 
Ap*a«me a or Ce 

loe-ne^ 
Ap*a*me'a 
Ap-a-me'a 
Aph'e^ttt 
Ap-ol-lo'ni-a 
Ap-ol-lo'ni-a 
Ap-oMo'ni-a 
Ap'pi-i-FoVum 
A-qui-le'i-a 
A-qui'num 
Ar-be'la 
Ar'de-a 
Ar'gos 
Ar-i«ma-the'a 
Ar'o-er 
Ar-sin'o-e, or 

Croc-o-di-lop'- 

o-Iis 
Ar-sin'o-c,or Clc- 

op'a-tris 
Ar-tax'a-ta 



la 



Country. ' 

Palestine 

Gaul 

Italy 

*? Phrygis 

Syria 

Babylonia 

Thessaly 

Epirus 

Macedonia 

Thrace 

Italy 

Venetia 

Latium 

Assyria 

Latium 

Argolis 

Palestine 

Palestine 



Agypt 

iEgypt 

Armenia 
Ar-te-mi'ta Armenia 

AshModyor A-zo'tus Palestine 
As^ke-lon Palestine 



As-pa-do'na 

As'sos 

Ath'ens 

At-ta'li-a 

At ta'ii-a 

Au-fi-de'na 

Au'gi-la 

Au-gus'ta Tau* 

ri-no'rum 
Au-gus'taVin..de.>iu,^^, 

lioco'rum ) 



Persia 

Troas 

Attica 

Lydia 

Pamphylia 

Campank 

Libya 



^ Italy 



Modtm. " 

Mttbes 
•inxio 

Aphiom*kara'his8ar 

Famieh 

Coma 

Fetio 

Pohnia 

Polina 

Sizeboli 

Fossa J>ruova 

Jquileia 

Aquino 

Erbil 

Jirdia 

Jtrgo 

Ramla 



Medinei Ifars 

Suez 

Ardesh 

Van 

Exdoud 

Ascalon 

Ispahan 

Asso 

Athens f or Setines 

Italah 

Satalia 

Alfidena 

AugUa 

Turin 
Augsburg 
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Aulis 

AT-t»ri'cttm 

A-s</tttB,se^fftdod 



Counity, 

Bsotia 
Gaul 



Bab'j'km 



®?l!' ""^ ^"'^i Bactritoa 



aVpa 
Ba'i.SB 

BeD*e-Ten'tom 
Ber*e-ni'ce 
Ber-e*iu'ce 
Be-rGc'a 
Be*pcB'a 
Be«rce'a 
Bc-ri'sa 
Ber^y-tQB 
Betlra-ny 
Bethel 
Beth'le-hem 
Beth -sa'i-da 
Boz'raD 
Bri-gan'ti^m 
Brix-erium 
Brix'i-a 
Bpiub-du'si-um 
Bur-digla-la 
Bu-fti^ris 
Bath-rc/tum 
By-zan'ti-um 
Cs'aar-AuguVta 
C»8-a-re'a 
C«8*a-fe'a 
Cae6*a*re'a 

lip'pi 
Ca-i-e'ta 
Calra-^ur'ris 
CalVris 
Cal'le 
Cal-lip'o-lis 
Gal-lip'o-lw 






Italy 

July 

Libya 

Arabia 

Syria 

Macedonia 

Thrace 

Pontus 

Phoenicia 

Palestine 

Palestine 

Palestine 

Palestine 

Syria 

Rbxtia 

Italy 

Italy 

Italy 

Aquitaine 

^gypt 

Epinis 

Thrace 

Spain 

Palestine 

Cappadocia 

^^' I Palestuie 

Italy 
Spain 

Sardinia 
Spain 
Thrace 
Italy 



Modem. 
Bourges 



Chaldea near BelUh 



Balk 

Baia 

Benevento 

Bingaxi 

Aecaba 

AUppo 

Veria 

EskiBadra 

Tocat 

Bairaut 

Bethany 

Bethel 

Bethlehem 

Baitsida 

Basra 

Bregentx 

Bersello 

Brescia . 

Brindisi 

Bourdeaux 

Musir 

BvJtrinto 

Constantinople 

Saragossa 

Cmsarea 

JKIaisarie/i 

Paneas 

Gaeta 

Calahorra 

Cagliari - 

Oporto 

QaUipoli 

GalUpoli 
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Can'nae 

Ca-nu'si^um 

Ca-per'na-um 

Cap'sa 

Cap^u-a 

Cur^che-mish or 

Cir-ce'si*tim 
Car'di-a, or Lys- 

i-ma'chi-a 
Car'thage 
Ca-rys'tus 
Cat'a-na 
Ce-le'i-a 
Ccn'chre-a 
Cen'tum-Ceriae 
Ceph-a-IsBMis 
Cer'a-mus 
Cer^a-sus 
Chal-ce^don 
Chal'cis 
Chal'cis 
Chcm'mis 
Cher o-naB'a 
Cho-ra'zin 
Chry-sop'o-lis 
Cib'y-ra 

Cir'ta, or Gir'tha 
Ciri'Um 
Clau-di-op'o-lis 
Clazom'e-na 
Cle-op'a*tris see 
Clu'si-um 
Clyp'e.a 
Cni'dus 
Co-lo'ni-a 
Ag rip pi'na 
Col'o-phon 
Co-lo^i'sae 
Co*ina'na 



CoufUry. 


Jtfbcfeffi* 


Italy 


CanncB 


Italy 


Canosa 


Palestine 




I-ibya 


Gafsa 


Italy 


Capua 


I Mesopotamia 


KerHsia 


I Thrace 
Africa 


IteocamUa 




Eubeea ^ 


Caristo 


Sicily 


Catania 


Noricum 


CUley 


Achaia 


Kenkri 


Italy 


Civita Veechia 


Sicily 


C^alu 


Caria 


Keramo 


Cappadocia 


Keresoun 


Bithynia 


Kadi'Kem 


Euboea 


^egropont 


Chalcideno 


Old Aleppo 


-Egypt 


Jichmin 


Boeotia 




Palestine 


Tell'oui 


Bithynia 


Scutari 


Phrygia 


Burux 


Numidia^ 


Constantina 


Cyprus 


Chedi 


Cappadocia 


Eskelib 


Ionia 


Vourla 


Arsinoe 




Etruria 


Chiusi 


Africa Proper 


Clybea 


Caria near 


Crio 


Z Germany 
Ionia 


Cohgne 




Phrygia 


Ckonos 


Cappu^locia 


El Boston 


23* 
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Com-pltt'tum 

Co-mum 

Coi/dft-te 

Con-fla^ei/tes 

Co-8en'ti«a 

Cop'cos 

Co-ra-ce'si««m 

Cor^du-ba 

Cor'inth 

Co'Fo'ne 

Cor-to'ba 

Cro-t</na 

Cu'msB 

Cy«do'oi-a 

Cyl-le'De 

Cy-rc'*e 

Cy'ta 

Cyz'i-CQ8 

Da-maa'cus 

Dan 

Daph'ne 

Dar'nia 

Del'phi 

DerOie 

Di*o43eB-a-rc'a 

Drep'a-num 

Dtt'bris 

Djr-rach'i-utifc 

E-boi^a-cra* 
Ee-bat^aiOia 

S-des'sa 

fi^des'sa 

E'lath or JE-Wna 

E-leu'sis 

E-leu-the-rop'o-li 

Elis 

El-y-mals 
E-xnes'sa 
Em'ma-ui^ 



OmnJtry, 


Mftdtm. 


Spain 


Alcfda 


Italy 


Como 


Gaul 


Rennea 


Germany 


CoMentz 


Italy 


Cosenza 


-figypt 


K^ ^ 


Pamphytia 


Alanieh 


Spain 


Cordatik 


Achaia 


Coring 


Mesaenia 


Coron 


Etruria 


Cortona 


Italy 


Crotona 


Campania 




Crete 


Canea 


Elia 


Ckiatenzm 


Libya 


Curen 


Colchis 


Cotatis 


Myua 


Cyzicus 


Syria 


JDamascus 


Palestine 


Paneas 


Syria 


Battelma 


Libya 


Deme 


Phocis 


CaMri 


Lycaonia 


Mah'Bag 


Palestine 


Sephauru^ 


Sicily 


Trapant 


Britain 


Dover 


Macedonia 


Duraxzo 


Britain 


Fork 


Media 


Hathadan 


Macedonia 


Edefm 


Mesopotaraifr 


Ourfa 


Arabia 


Mlah 


Attica 


-Lepsina 


\ Palestine 




Elis 


Belvedere 


Persia 




Syria 


Hems 


Palestine 


Ameas 
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Ancient, 


Country. 


Modem, 


£lm-po'ri-aB 


Spain 


Jimpurias 


£ph'e-sus 


Ionia 


Ajasoluc 


£p.i*daii'ru8 


Argolis 


Pidaura 


Sp-i-dau'ms 


Laconia 


Malvasia 


£p-i-dau'ru8 


Illyricqm 


JRagusa 


E^y^thrae 


Ionia 


ErethH 


]Bu-pa-t6^ri-$i 


Pontus 


Tekemikek 


£fzi-on-ge'ber 


Arabia 


•Accaba 


Fces'u-lfie 


Etruria 


Fiesoli 


Fa-ven'ti-a 


Italy 


Faenxa 


Fel'tri-a 


Italy 


FeUri 


Flo-ren'ti-a 


Etruria 


Florence 


Fc/rum-Ju'li-i 


Gaul 


Frejus 
KOat 


Gad'a-ra 


Syria 


Ga'des 


Spain 


Cadiz 


Gath 


PhiliAtia 


Jebna 


Gau^ga-me'la 


Assyria 




Ga'za 


Philistia 


Gaza 


Ge-ne'va 


Gaul 


Geneva 


Gen'u-a 


Liguria 


Genoa 


Gor'di-um 


Galatia 




Gy-the'um 


Laconia • 


Cohjkithia 


Ha'dri-a 


Italy 


Mria 


Ha*dri-ai>op'o«Us 


Thrace 


Mrianople 


Hal«i-car*Das'su6 


Caria 


Bodrum 


Ha«ran, or Cha'ran Mesopoiamia 


Heren 


He'bron 


Palestine 


HebronyOT EUChaiU 


Hec-a^om 'py4o8 


Parthia 


Damegan 


He-li-op'o4i8 


Syria 


Balbec 


He-li-opVlis 


JEgypt 


Matarea 


Her-a-cle'a 


Bithynia 


Erekli 


Her-a-cle'a 


Thrace 


Herakli 


Her-cu-la'ne-um 


Italy near 


Portici 


Her-mi'o-ne 


Argolis 


Casftri 


Her-mop'o-lis 


JEgypt 


Jishmunein 


Hesh'boD 


Palestine 


Heshon 


Hip^po 


Numidia near 


Bona 


His'pa-lis 


Spain 


SevUle 


Hyb'la 


Sicily 


Patemo 
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Aneienk 

Uy-drun'tiun 
Hyr-ca'fii>« 
I-co'ni-um 
I-ctt-lis'ma 
I-guM«um 
I-ler'da 

iri'Um see 

I-re-nop'o-lis 
Is'sus 
Jerl-cho 
Je-ru'sa-lem 
Jez're-el 
Jop'pa 

Lac-6-dae'moD see 
Lamp'sa-chus 
La«od-i-ce'a 
La-od-i ce'a 
La-ris'sa 
La-top'o-lis 
Leb-a-de'a 
Le-on-ti'iu 
Lepras 
Leuc'tra 
Lil-y-bfle'um 
Lon-di'num 
Lu'ca 

Lu-ccn'tum 
Lug-du'tium 
Lu-gu-vani-utn 
Lu-te'ti-a 
LyilMa 

Lys-i-ma'chi-a 
Mag'da-la 
Ma-co-ra'ba 
Mag-ne'si-a 
Magnesia Meandti 
Magnesia ^ipylia 
. Mdn-U-ne'a 
Man'tu-a 



Country. 


Modertu . ' V 


Italy 


Otranto 1 


Uyrcania 


Joryan ^ 


Lycaonia 


Konieh 


Gaul 


Jing*jvieme 


Italy 


Cruhio 


Npain 


Lerida 


Troy 




Bjibylonia 


Bagdad 


Cilicia 


Jlias 


Palestine 


Jericho 


Palestine 


Jerusalem 


Palestine 


Esdraelan 


Palestine 


Jaffa 


Sparta 




Mysia 


Lampsaki 


Phrygia 


Eskirhissar ^ 


Syria 


Latakia 


Thessaly 


Larissa 


iEgypt 


Jisna 


Boeotia 


Liodias 


Sicily 


Lentini 


Africa Proper 


Lehida 


Boeotia 


LivadostA 


Sicily 


Marsala 


Britain 


London 


Etruria 


Lucca 


Spain 


.meant 


Gaul 


Lyons 


Britain 


Carlisle 


Gaul 


Faris 


Palestine 


Lod 


Thrace 


Hexamila 


Palestine 




Arabia 


Mecca 


Thessaly 


- 


Lydia 


Ouzel'hisar 


Lydia 


Magnisa 


Arcadia 


Trapolizza 


Italy 


Mantua 
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Jtneieni, Country. 

Mar-a- cai/da Sogdiana 

Mar'a-thon Attica 

Mar-ci-a-nop'o-lis Moesia 



Ma-ri'a«ba 

Mar-o«ne'a 

Mas'sil'i-a 

Me-di-o-la'num 

Meg-a-lop'o-lis 

Meg'a-ra 

Mem'phie 

Mes-se'ne 

Mes-sa'na 

Me-thum'na 

Mi-le'tus , 

Mu'ti-na 

Myc'a-le 

My ce'nae 

My'lae 

My*las'sa 

Myt-i-le'ne 

Nau'icra-tis 

Nau-pac'tU9 

l^attV^'^ 
Naz'a-reth 

Ne-ap'o-lis 

Ne-ma'a 

Nice 

Ni-co-nie'di*a 

Ni-ce-pho'ri-um 

Nin'e-veh 

Nis'i-bis 

No-va>i-a 

Nu-man'ti-a 

O-desfsus 

CE'a 

Ol'bi-a 

Ol-cin'i-um 



Arabia 

Thrace 

Gkul 

Italy 

Arcadia 

Greece 

Jlgypt 

Messenia 

Sicily 

Lesbos 

Ionia 

Italy 

Ionia 

Argolis 

Sicily 

Caria 

Lesbos 

^gypt 

^tolia 

• 

Argolis 

Palestine 

Campania 

Argolis 

Bithynia 

Bithynia 

Mesopotamia 

Assyria 

Mesopotamia 

Italy 

Spain near 

Mcesia 

Africa Proper 

Sardinia 

lUyricum 



noar 



OiisipoyorOlisipona Lusitania 
0-lym'pi-a Elis 



Modem. 

Sarnarcand 

Marathon 

MarcenopM 

Mareh 

Marogna 

Marseilles 

Milan 

Leontari 

Megara 

Maura-masia 

Messina 
Jjdolivo 
Milets 
Modena 



Melazxo 

Melasso 

Castro 

Faoua 

Lepanto 

Mipoli 

^axaretk 

J)lhple8 

Isnie 

Is MHckmid 

Baeca 

JVtstttn 

JVhvara 

Soria 

Varna 

Tripoli 

Terra M\iova 

Dulcigno 

Lisbon 

iMngiMico 
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Jindent. 

On'o-ba 

OsUa 

Paes'tum 

Pal-my'ra 

Pa-Dortnus 

Pa-Doi%ius 

Pa'phos 

Par-ae-to'ni-um 

Pa*ri^i-i 

Pai^ma 

Pa-sai^ga-da 

Pai'a-ra 

Pa-ta'vi-um 

Par-thcn'o-pe 

Pa'trae 

Pcl'la 

Pe-lu'si-um 

Pcr'ga 
Peiiga-niua 
Per-sep'o-lis 
Pc-ru'»i-a 

Pe'tra 

Phar'sa-lua 

Pha-se'li« 

Phila-del'phi-a 

PhUlip'pi 

Phi-lip-pop'o-lis 

Pho-cae'a 

Pi's« 

Pis-to'ri-a 

pla-cen'ti-a 

Pree-nes'te 

Pru'sa 

Ptol-c-ma'is 

Ptol-e-ma'is 

Pu-te'o-li 

Pyd'na 

Py-los 

Ra-ges, or Ra-gs 

Ra-mah 



Cmintry. 

Spain 

Italy 

Italy 

Syria 

Sicily 

Epirus 

Cyprus 

Libya 

Gaul 

Italy 

Persia 

Lycia 

Italy 

Campania 

Achaia 

Macedonia 

-flEgypt 

Famphylia 

Mysia 

Persia 

Etruria 

Arabia 

Thessaly 

Pamphylia 

Lydia 

Macedonia 

Thrace 

Ionia 

Etruria 

Etruria 

Italy 

Italy 

Bitbynia 

Palestine 

Libya 

Italy 

Macedonia 

Messenia 

Media 

Palestine 



Modem, 

Jfoguer 

Ostia 

Pesti 

Talmyra 

Falermo 

Panormo 

Baffa 

Bareton 

Paris 

Parma 

Pasa 

Patera 

Padua 

Naples 

Patras 

Jenitza 

near Tineh 

Kkra-hissar 

Pergamo 
near Mstachar 

Perugia 

Krac 

Farsa 

Fionda 

Mah'Shehr 

Filippopoli 

Fochea 

Pisa 

Pistoya 

Piacenza 

Palestrina 

Bursa 

Acre 

Tolometo 

Pozzuolo 

Chitro 

JSTavarin 

Rat 

Sam» 
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Ancient. 

Ra-ven'na 

Rhe'gi-um 

Rhi-no-co-Tu'sa 

Rome 

Rhu-tu'pi-ae 

Sa-gun'ium 

Sa'is 

Sal'a-mis 

Sa-la'pi-a 

Sa-ler'num 

Sal-man 'ti-ca 

Sa-lo'na 

Sa-maVi-a 

Sa-mos'a-ta 

Sar'dis 

Sa-rep'ta 

Scyl-a-cc^um 

Se-gob'ri-ga 

Se-go'vi-a 

Sel-cu'ci-a 

Sel-eu'ci-a 

Sel-cu'ci-a 

Seph'o-ris 

Ses'tos 

Se'ni-a 



Country. 

Italy 

Italy 

iEgypt 

Italy 

Britain 

Spain 

iKgypt 

Cyprus 

Italy 

Italy 

Spain 

Iliyricum 

Palestine 

Syria 

Lydia 

Syria 

Italy 

Spain 

Spain 

Cilicia 

Syria 

Assyria 

Palestine 

Thrate 

Libumia 



She'chem,orSycharPalestine 

Sic'y-on 

Si'don 

Sin-gi-du'num 

Si-no'pe 

Smyr'na 

Sol'y-ma see 

Spa/ta or I:jac-e- 

dae'mon 
Spo-le^ti-um 
Sta-gi'ra 

Su'sa or Shu'shan Persia 
S3r'e-ne iSgypt 

Syr'a-ciise Sicily 

Tad'mor see Palmyra 



} 



Achaia 

Phoenicia 

Moesia 

PontuB 

Ionia 

Jerusalem 

Laconia 

Italy 
Macedonia 



Modem. 

Ravenna 

Regs^io 

El Srish 

Borne 

Bichborough 

Morviedro 

8tt 

Constanza 

Salpe 

Salerno 

Salamanca 

8alona 

Sebaste 

Samisat 

8art 

Jarfend 
guillace 
Segorbe 
Segovia 
Selefke 
Kepse ^ 
Bagdad 
Sephoury 
Zemenie 
Segna 
JVablaus 
Basilica 
Saida 
Belgrade 
Sinob 
Smyrna 

Paleo-ChoH 

Spoleto 

Stauros 

ToskLT 

Syene 

Syracuse 
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Ta*rcn\um 
Tar'ra-co 
Tar'sua 
Tcrgc'a 
Ten^ty-ra 
Ter-geb'te 
Tcr-ra-ci'na or > 
AjuL*ur 3 

ThapWcas 
Thebes 
Thebes 

Thes-sa-lo-ni'ca 
Thy-a-U'ra 
Ti-be'ii-as 
Ti'bur 

Tig-ran-o-cer ta 
Tin'gis ^ 

To4e'tum 
To-ro'ne 
Tra«pe'zu8 
Tri-dei/tiim 
Troe-ze'ne 
Troy, or Ilium 

Tus'cu-lum 

Tyre 

Ve-na'fruiii 

Ye-nu'si*a 

Ver-cel'te 

Ve-rona 

Vi-cien'ti-a 

Vi-ei/na 

Vin-deb'o-na 

Vo-la te/ree 

Vol-sin'i-ufn 

Ur 

U'ti-ca 

Za'faa 
Ze'la 
' Zi ug^ma 
Zo'an 



Caunlry. 

Italy 

Spain 

Cilicia 

Arcadia 

iEgypt 

Italy 

Italy 

Syria 
Jigypt 
Beeotia 
Macedonia 
Lydia 
Palestine 
Italy 
Armenia 
Mauritania 
Spain 
Macedonia 
Pontua 
luly 
Argolia 
Troas 
Italy 

' Phcenida 
Italy 
Italy 
Italy 
Italy 
Italy 
Gaul 
Pannonia 
Etruria 
Etruria 
Chaldea 
Africa 
Numidia 
Pontus 
Mesopotamia 

JEgypt 



Modem. 

Tarento 

2arragona 

Tar$o 

Moklia 

J^endera 

Trieste 

Terracina 

El Deir 

Luxor 

Thiva 

SaUmiki 

Jikhisar 

Tabaria 

Tivoli 

Sered 

Tangiers 

Toledo 

Toron 

Trdnsond 

Trent 

Danuda 

Frascati 

Sur 

Venafro 

Venosa 

VereelU 

Verona 

Vicenxa 

Vienne 

Viemta 

FoUerrm 

BoUena 

Ourfa 

Boo Bhatter 

Zainak 

SSeUh 

ZegnM 

Ban 



mVERS. 
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JhicieiU. 

Ach-e4o'us 

Ad'du-a 

A-d6V)is 

A-gri-a'nes 

AVbis 

Al-pbe'us 

A-mai/dus 

A-mifsus 

A'nas 

A'ni-o 

A-ni'sus 

A-pid'a-nus 

A'rar 

Ar'a rus 

Ai'nus 

As'pa-pus 

As-trsB us . 

Ath^e-sis' 

A-tu'rus 

Au'fi>dus 

Ax'i-us 

Bac'trus 

Bse'tis 

Bo-din^cu8 

Bo-rys'the-nes 

Bag'ra-da 

Ca-i CU8 

Cal-y-cad'nus 

Ca-ram'bu-cis 

Cajm'ter 

Chro'nua 

Cy'rus 

DaTix 

Da-ntt'bi-us 

I)ara*dus 



Modem, AndetU, 

Jiipro'Fotamo Dra vus 
Mda Drflo 

^Ibrahim Bassa Dri-nus 



Ergem 

Elbe 

Alfeo 

Kexil 

Ems 

Guadiana 

2everone 

Enns 

JSipidano 

Saone 

Siret 

Jimo 

Abawi 

Vigtrixa 

Mige 

Mour 

Ofanto 

Vardar 

Ihhasp 



Dru-en'ti-a 
Druna 
Du-ra'ni-us 
DuVi-a 
Du'ri-us 
£*ieu'the-rus 
£-rid^a-nus 
Et-y-mai/dcr 
£u-lae^us o|^ 
U'la.i 3 
Eu-phra'tes 
Eu^ro'tas 
K-ve'nus 
Ga-rum'na 
Gra'iii'cus 
Ha-li-ac'mon 
Ha'iys 
He'brus 
Uer'mus 



Guadalquivir Hy-daspes 



Po 
Dnieper 
Mejerdah 
Crermaisti 
I&likdoni 
Dioina 
Minderscare 
Fregel 
Kur 
Ural 
Danube 
Senegal ' 
24 



Hyp'a-nis 

Jax-artes 

I-be*ru8 

Jor'dan 

rris 

IsVra 

Is'ter 

Li'cuB 

Li'ger 

Lins 

Ly'cui^ 

Ly'cus 



Modem* 

Drove 
Dwino 

Drin 

Durance 

Drome 

Dordogne 

Doria 

Duero 

Mthar el Berd 
Po 

Heermund 

IGirasu, .. 

Euphrates 

Basili 

Fidari 

Garonne 

Ousvola 

Jenicoro 

JS^zHermak 

MarizB 

8arahat 

B^iat 

i^ 

Ebro 

Jordan 

JekU-ermak 

Isere and Oise 

Danube 

Lech 

Loire 

Garigliano 
Tosanlu 

J^/'ahr-el.JjpM 



d78 
Ancient. 

Mae-ai/der 

Mmr'i-ftus 

Ma-trc/na 

Me-d</a-ci]i 

Me-tau'ru8 

Mii/ci-tts 

Mii/i-aa 

Mce'nus 

McH/da 

Mo'ta 

Mo-ael'la 

Nar 

Na'ro 

Na'va 

Ni'cer 

Ni'ger 

Nile 

CE'nus 

CCai^cus • 

Oriius 

O-ron'tea 

Ox^tta 

Pac-t</lua 

Pa^dua 

Pe'ne-uB 

Pha'sis 

Pyi'a-mua 

Rha 

RWnus 

Rhe'nus 

Rhod'a-mia 

Ru'bi-cofi 





RIVERS. 


% 


Modern^ 


Jincient. 


Modem* 


Meinder 


Ru'bo 


J>/%emm 


JUaros 


Sa-br^na 


Severn 


Marne 


'Sam'a-ra 


*8Qmme 


Brenta 


Sa-vus 


Save 


Metauro 


Scal'dis 


Scheldt 


Mncio 


Seq'ua-na 


Seine 


Minho 


Sic'o-ris 


Segra 


Maine 


So'nus 


Soane 


Mondego 


Son'ti-us 


Lisonzo 


MeusB 


Sta'chir 


Gambia 


Mosdle 


Stry'roon 


Strimon 


Hermas 


Tam'e-sis 


Thames 


^era 


Ta'gus 


Tajo 


J>rarenxa 


Tan'a-ia 


Don 


J^ahe 


Tan'a-rus 


Tanaro 


jy^Jcar 


Ther-mo'don 


Termeh 




Ti'ber 


Tiber 


Ti-bis'cus 


Teisse 


Ipti 


- Ti-ci'nus 


Tesino 


Esker 


Tigris 


Tigris 


Oglio 


Ti-ma'vus 


Timavo 


Oronies 


Tre'bi-a 


Trebia 


Jihon 


Trw-ei/tus 


Tronto 




Tu-run'tua 


Dwina 


Po 


T/raa 


Dniester 


Peneo 


U'la-i 


JCarasu, 


Rione 


Va'rus 


Var 


Oeihoun 


Ve-li'nua 


Velino 


Volga 


Vi-a-drus 


Oder 


Bhim 


Vis'tu-la 


Vistulu 


Bheno 


Vi-8ur^gis 


Weser 


Khone 


Vul-tur'jius 


Voltumo 


Luso 
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ISLANDS. 



Jncysnt' Modem. 

.£-gu'8a Linosa 

JE-na'ri-a Ischia 
£-o'li-aQ Isls. Lipari I&ls. 
A-moi/gos Jimorgo 
Ai/a-dus LareS 

An'a-phe ^amphio 

An-dro8 *^ndro 

As-ty-pa-lse^a Stanpalia 
C Majorca 
Bal-e-a'res -i Minorca 
(, Im^a 
Calmina 
Oomera 
Capri 
Scarpanto 



Ca-lym'na 
Ca-praVi-a 
Ca^prc-» 
Carpa-thus 



Ceph-a-le'ni-a Cefaionia 



Ce'os 

Chi'os 

Ci-mo'lus 

Cis'sa 

Cor-cy'ra 

Cor-cy'ra 

Cor'si-ca 

Cos 

Crete 

Grep'sa 

Cy'ppua 

Cyth'nus 

Cy-the'ra 

Delos 

Eb'u-sus 

Eu-boe'a 



Zia 

6cio 

^rgentiera 

Pago 

Corfu 

Curzola 

Corsica 

Slanchio 

Candia 

Cherso 

Cyprus 

Thermia 

Cerigo 

Delos 

Iviga 

^egropont 



Fortunate IslesCauartea 
Hes-perl-des Bissagos 



Hi-bcr'ni-a 

Hi'e-ra 

Hi'e-.ra 

I-ca'ri-a 

Im'brog 



Ireland 

Volcano 

Strain 

^icaria 

Imhro 



toncient, 
Il'va 
I'os 

Ith'a-ca 
Lem'nos 
Lea'^bos 
LipVra 
Leu-ca'di-a 
'Men-te 
Meri-te 
Me'los 
Mo^na 
Mo-na'bi-a 
Myc'o-ne , 
Nax'oa 
Ni-sy'rus * 
O-li'a-ros 
Pa'ros 
• Pat^mos 
Pha'ros 
Pho-le-gan'- > 
dro8 J 

Rhodes 
Saivdii/i-a 

Sa'mos 

Sa-mothra'ce 

Scy'ros 

Se-ri'phus 

Sic'i-ly 

Si-ci'niis 

SipVnos 

Staech'a-des 

Stroph'a-dea 

Ten'e-dos 

Te'nos 

Tha-808 

The'ra 

Thu'le 

Vec'tis 

Za-cyn'thtts 



Modem. 
Elba . 
JVlo 
TIfaki 

Slalimem 
Metelin 

Lipari 

8L Maura 

Malta 

Meleda 

Milo 

^nglesea 

Man 

Myconi 

^axia 

Msari 

Anti'FoTos^ 

Faros 

Patino 

Lesina 

Policandro 

Rhodes 

Sardinia 

Samos 

Samothraki 

Syra 

Serpho 

Sicily 

Sikino 

Siphanto 

Bteres 

Strivali 

Tenedos 

Tino 

Thaso 

Santorin 

Shetland Isles 

Isle of Wtght 

SSanU 
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LAKES, SEAS, ht. 



LAKES. 



Ar-uft'sa .Van 
As-phal-tiftes or Ikad 8em 
A-vei^nos jlwrffo 
JBe-na^u8 Oarda 
Brig-tn-tl'iius €onstame& 
Ce*te'8i-ti8 iMganD 
Qo'pi^ IjtrnnB 



AndetU. 

Fii-ci'nus 
La'ri-U8 
Le'man 
Thra8-y- 

Ti-bc'ri-aa 
Ver-ba'iMi8 



Jnodtctft. 

Celano 

fhmo 

Geneva 

Fsrugia 

Tabaria 
Maggiore 



SEAS. 



•ifidifit, ModertL 

JE^x^SLTi Sea Archipelag'o, 
AquitanitfiOctanilo^ of BUcay* 
AUantic do. Atlantic. 
Caapian Ca$pian* 

fiuzine Black Sea^ 

German Ocean German Ocean. 
H3rperborean do. /Voxtffi Ocean* 
Hiberniui Sea Irieh Sea. 



Jncieiit, 

Ionian Sea 

Mediterraiiean 
Palus Moeo'tia 
PropontiB 
Tuscan or 
Tyrrhene Sea 



Modertu 

5 South part of the 
X Qvlf of Venice^ 
Mediterranean* 
Sea of Axoph, 
Marmora* 

}PartoftheMett 
) itarratieatt* 



GULFS. 



tJhiCient. 

ArabicuB Sinus 
Adi'iaticus do« 
ArffoUcQs do. 
Codunus do. 
CorintkiacUs do. 
Gallicus do. 



^Mtdenu 

Red Sea, 
Gufffffenhe. 
OiJfqfJ^t^li. 
BaUic Sea, 
Ouif^JLepanto 
JDo, Lyona* 



Jindent* 

Gangeticua do. 
Lig^uaticus do. 
Penicus do. 
Saronicus do. 
Tarenticus do. 
TbermaicuB do. 



iModem» 

Bay of Bengal 
Do. Genoa, 
Persian Gulf 
GulfofEngia. 
JDo. Tarento, 
Do. Conteata* 



mMfident* 



Modern. 



STRAITS. 

Ancient. 



Gallic Strait Straits ofDvoer. Hellespont 
Strait oC Her-) StraUo of C»6- Thracian Bos< 

cules S raltar. phorua 

^<M8aiorTaphro8i>o. Bowifacio. Cimmerian 
Siaijiian S^alt JH. MeoHna% Bospliorus 



.Afocbm. 

DardaneUes. 
Strait* of Con* 
9tantin»ple. 

Do. Cajfa. 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



In the following words, Atabdma, JBdle, CMt/pa, CUmbor&zOt Ctn^ 
cinndti, Colorddo^ Cumanaf^ Deaaf4ay GrenAda, Guadalaxdrag 
fSuaHmdJOf Gtd&na^ Louindna^ Mcarafj^ua, Panamaff QuereU^^ 
ra, and Vera^gua^ the letter a has the sound of a as m father* 

With regard to the following words, Alleghany, Jirkmuae, CU' 
mana^ JOarienf Jepahan, Michigan^ Panama, Paraguay, Sar» 
anac, and Tenerife^ some place the primary accent of the 
first and the secondary accent on the third syllable, others re- 
▼erse the order, ^here is also a ^iyersity respecting the pro- 
nunciation of a considerable number of the other words ; and 
with regard to some it is difficult to determine what pronuncia- 
tion is best authorised. * 



Ab'be-viUe 

AVer-deen 

Ad'ri*an-o'ple 

Al-a-ba'ma 

Al-be-marle' 

AWe-gha'ny 

Am'a^2on 

An'gle-sea 

An-go'la 

An-go'ra 

An*nap^o-lis 

Ap'pen-nines 

Ap-po-mat'toz 

Ar'a-rat 

As-tra-chan^ 

A-zo'res 

Ba-hanna 

mie 

Bar-ba'does 

Bar-celo'na 

BeFgrade 

Biel-ve-de're 

Be-na'res 

Ben-gue'la 

Ber-iin' 

Ber-mu'das 



24* 



Blen'heim 

Brus'seb 

Bue'nos Ay^rea 

Cai'ro 

Cana'ries 

Ca-rac'cas 

Cau'ca*sU8 

Cay-enne' 

Cay-u'ga 

Ce-ri'go 

Ghi-a^a 

Chil-li-co'the 

Chim-bo-ra'zo 

Cin.cin-na'ti 

Co-hoes' 

Col-o*ra'do 

Co-mo'ra 

Co-os' 

Con'stance 

Cor'do-vji 

Co-rc'a ' 

Cor'inth 

Cri.me^a 

Cu'ma-na 

Dan'ube 

Ba'ri-en 



Dar-da-nelles' 

Des-e-a'da 

Drog-he^da 

Eu-phra'tes 

Pa/ctte-ville 

Ga]plip'o-li 

Gen-e-see^ 

Gen'o«* 

GU^'lo 

Qre-na'da 

Oua'da-laXta'ra 

Gua-ti-ma'la 

Gui-a'na 

Hal'le 

HebVi'des 

H«n-lo'peii 

Hln-doos'tan 

Uon-du'ras 

Hon-sa-ton^c 

Ib'ni-an-op'o-fis 

Is-pa-han^ 

Ir-ra-wadMy 

Ja-pan' 

Kon-yan 

Kon'i28-berg 

La-do^ga 



sas 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARr. 



Letr-horn^ 
I/rmond 

Ui'bec 
Ltt-cerne^ 
Ma^eKrft 
Ma-diW 

BCiir-a cat' bo 

Jifarri-e-giplMite« 

Mtf'iDo-n 

liaa-re-ptt' 

MeVco 

iMe-dl^na 

Hein-pfare«m«'|roff 

lf«/dMia 

ItoD-de'go 

M(Mion*ga-lie'Ii 

Mont«er-ratf 

lfo4^a 

Mo-Mlle' 

Ifuft-king^uiii 

STaii'n-tuck 

Hew^k 

Kew'Imind'Und 

Vi-ca-ra'g^ia 
O-gee'-chee 



Ori-naco 

Oa-we-gatci/ic 

Oa-we'go 

O-tft-hei'tt 

OUe'go 

Ou'U-waa 

Ov^i^do 

Pal.»/ra 

Pai/ariiia 

Far^uguaT^ 

Par^a^mar^Wbo 

Paa-ca-goula 

Pas-aa'ic 

Pedee' 

Pe-lcw' 

Pen^n-cola 

Peru' 

Pic'arKly 

PORtiChiff-traiii^ 

Po-pa-yan' 

Po-to'mac 

Po-to'ai , 

Pon'di.cher-ry 

Pu-e'bla 

Py're-nees 

Rat'ia-bon 

Rur'Utan 

Rcan-oke^ 

Sal-a-man'ca 

Sa-li'na 

Sa-mar^cand 

San-tee' 

8ar-a4iat' 



8ar4i«Wga 

Sche4ie<rta-dy 

Schuyl'kUl 

Sci-orto 

Sen'a^ur . 

Ser-in-gmp-a-taoif 

SvtKerB 

Se-TiUe" 

She^an-do'ali 



Sken-e«at'e4et 

SuTvi-Dam' 

Sua-queihaii'iil 

Syr^arcuse 

Tar-a-go'na - 

Ten-e-riffe' 

Ti-o'ga 

Tri^te' 

Trin.i^a^ 

Trip'o-li 

Tu-rin' 

Um'me.ra-po(/ca 

tJah'ant 

Vaa'siH-pot'a-nio 

Ven-e-zue<la 

Ve ra'gua 

Wa-te^eai' 

Wilkes^barM 

Tu-ca-taa^ . 

Za'a-ra 

Zac-a-ti/cas 

ZanesVUle 



Acqui 

Aix la ChapeUe 

Algiers 

Altamaha 

Antigua 

AnRbttlemc 

Ardiipelago 

Arkansas 

Armagh 

Ati^oq 

JUaliae 

Bcaulopt 



^nnounc^A. JN'omet. 



Ac'que 

Ala la-sbap^pel 

Al-jg>ccrs' 

A^a-ma-haV 

An-te'ga 

An goo-lame' 

Ark-e-pel'a gp 

Ar-kan-saw' 

Ai/mah 

Av'in-yon 

Ba-leeze' 

9u'fort 



Belisle 

Berbice 

Bologna 

BoNleaux 

Brazil 

Brian^on 

Calais 

Canandaig^a 

Cape Breton 

Carlisle 

Carlsrufae 

OaitUe 



PrMOJiHeed, 

Bel-ile' 

Berbeese' 

Bo-lone'va 

Bore-da 

Bra-zceK 

Bre-an«80i/ 

Cal'is 

Can*an-da'gwaj 

Cape Bre-tooA^ 

Cair-lile' 

Carls-roo'e 

Ca8*loel^ 



!f 
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I 



\ 



Castine 

Chanplain 

Cherburg 

ChUi 

Cologne 

Curagoft 
I Dieppe 
I Dnieper 
1 Dniester 

 

. Dumfries 

' Edinburgh 

I Gnisei 

; Esquimaux 

' Bssequibo 

Fontainebleau 
fGallipolis 
[ Gibraltar 

Giesen 

Gloucester 
' Gottingen 
I Guadaloupe 
. Haerlem * 
i HaUowell 
^ Harwich 

Havre de Grace 
{ Heidelberg 
I Illinois 
[ Kenawha 

Lago Maggiore 

Lausanne 

Leipsic 

Leicester 

Leyden 
i L'Orient 
f Maestricht 
; Malta 

Marseilles 

Martinique 

Meaux 

Merida 

Messina 
; Michigan 

Missouri 

Mozambique 
. Munich 

Natchitoches 
' Keufchatel 



Cas-teen' 
Sham-plain^ 
Sher'burg 
ChU'ly 
CoJone' 
Cui^a-so' 
De-ep' 
Ne'per 
Nees'ter 
Dum«freez' 
£d'in-bo~ro, or 
Ed'in*burg]i 
Eiv-i-see^ 
Es'ki-mo 
Es-8e-que%o 
Fon'ten-blo 
Gal'-e-po-lees' 
Jib-rawl'ter 
Ghe'sen 
Glos'ter 
Got'tin.jen 
Gau-da loop' 
Har«lem 
Hol'lo el 
Har rij' 

Hav'er de tf ras' 
Hi'dl-berg 
IMi-noy' 
Ke*naw^-wa 
La'go Ma-jo'ra 
Lo-zan' 
Lipe'-sic 
Les'ter 
La'dn 
Lo're-on 
Mase'stret 
Mawl'ta 
Mar-sails' 
Mar-te-neek' 
Mo 

Me-ree'da 
Me.see'na 
Miflh-e-gan' 
Mis-soo're 
Mo-zam*beek' 
Mu'nick 
lifkck'e-tosh 
Noo-sha-tel' 
Neece 



Kieigen 

Nismes 

Norwich 

Oneida 

Oiondaga 

Opelousas 

Ouachitta 

OuisconSin 

Perdido 

Piedmont 

Pisa 

Poitiers 

P(n*to Rico 

Pougbkeepsie 

Prussia 

Queretaro 

Quito 

Raleigh 

Rbeims 

Rio Janeiro 

Rochelle 

Rochfort 

Rouen^ 

Russia 

Saco 

St. Augustine 

St Louis 

St. Lucia 

St. Marino 

Salisbury 

Saloniki 

Seine 

Senegal 

Scheldt 

Saone 

Thames '* 

Tippecanoe 

Tivoli 

Toulon 

I'oulouse 

Utrecht 

Venice 

Versailles 

Vincennes 

Wabash 

Warwick 

Winnipiseogee 

yppcs 

Zurich 



Ne'men 

Neemes 

Nor'rij 

O-ni'da 

O-non-daw'ga 

Op-e^loo'sas 

Wash-e-taw' 

Wis'con'sin 

Per-de'do 

Peed'mont 

Pe'za 

Po/teers 

Por'to RelM 

Po-fccp'sy 

Pru'shia 

Ka-ra-ta'ro 

Ke'to 

RaVly 

Reems 

Re'o Ja ne'ro 

Ro^heU' 

RoshYort 

Roo^en 

Ru'shia 

Saw'ko 

SaintAu'gu8»te€b 

Saint Loo'e 

Saint Lu-see' 

Saint Ma-re'no 

Sols'be-^ 

Sal-o-nelce 

Seen 

Sen<e-gawl' 

Shelt 

Sone 

Tems 

Tip pe-ca-noo' 

Tiv'o-le 

Too-lon' 

Too-looz' 

U'tret 

Ven'is 

Ver-sails' 

Vin-sens' 

Wau'bosh 

Wor'rick 

Win'ne-pe^og'e 
R'per 

ZuVick 



€IUESTI0NS 



ON THE MODERN MAPS. 



Before studying the questions, the pupil should be taught to dis- 
tinguish the points of compatt on the maps, nor<A, south, ea«f, 
iee«^ northeati, &c. ; also the lines of latitude and lonjfitude, the 
egutUor or equinoctial line^ the tropics^ the polar circles, the poleo, 
and the spuces occupied by the,/Sve zones. See pages 6 & 6. 

In making these explanations to the pupil, let him sit with his 
fiice to tlie north, with the map of the world placed before iiim^ 
in a direct position, the top turned to the north. 

After the pupil has become familiar with the maps by the use 
of the questions, the insttucter may advantageously give a 
course of lessons independent of the questions, embracing more 
general views. One course mig^t relate to the situation and 
boundaries of countries, another to oceans and seas, another to 
ranges of mountqins^ another to rivers, another to cities, &c.— - 

It will be found a useful exercise, in revising the questions oil 
the maps, to require the pupil to relate what is said in the geog- 
raphy respecting the cities aad towns whose positions are given. 
By this means the situation of the places, and other important 
facts relating to them, will be associated, and better nxed in 
memory.— Pupils should be required to give the bearing of places 
from the town in which they live, or from some town near thenC 

J^ap of ths World. 

1. Which are the two largest quarters of the globe? 
% Which is the smallest } 

3. Which contains the most land, the East, or West Hemisphere ? 

4. On which side of the Equator is there the most land, northern 

or southern ^ 

5. What quarters of the globe are crossed by the Equator? 

6. Wliat quarters and islands are cro$se<l by the tropic of Cap- 

ricorn ? 

7. What countries are crossed by the tropic of Cancer ? 



qubstiojns, ^s^ 

B» What large islands does the JSquator intersect ? 

9. How is America bounded ? l6. Africa ? 11. Europe f 12. Asia ? 
13. How is the Atlantic ocean situated ? 14. The Arctic ocean } 
15. How is the Pacific ocean ? = 16. The Indian ocean } 

17. What parts of the globe are included in the torrid zone ? 

18. What pa^s in the northern temperate zone i 

19. What parts in the northern frigid zone ? ' 

20. What parts in the southern temperate zone f 

21. Is there any land in the southern ft-igid zone ? 

22. What countries lie between 10 and 20 degrees N. Latitude-? 

29. What countries between 20 and 30 N. ? 24. Between SO and 40 f 

25. Between 40 and 50 ? 36. Between 50 and 60 ) 

26. What countries north of 60 ? 

27. What sea lies between Europe and Africa ? 

38. What part of Europe approaches nearest to Africa ? 

39. What strait connects the Mediterranean with the Atlantic f 

30. Where do the two continents approach nearest to each other? 

31. What strait separates America from Asia ? 

32. Which is most northerly, Hudson's Bay or Baffin's bay ? 

33. How is Greenland situated ? 

34. What is the southern cape of Greenland ? 
^35. What islands are there in the Arctic ocean ? 

'36. Which is most southerly. Cape Horn or the Gape of Good Hope t 
3r. Which way is New Holland from the southern part of Africa i 
3& Where is Madagascar ? 39. Where Is St. Helena ? 

40. Which way is Amsterdam island from the Cape of Good Hope ? 

41. What is the latitude of Kerguelen's Land ? 

,43. What is the latitude and longitude of New Zealand ? 

43. What strait separates the two islands of New Zealand? 

44. Which way from New Zealand are New Caledonia and the New 

Hebrides ? 

45. Which are most eaiterly« the Friendly islands or the Society 

islands ? 

46. Which way from Otaheite is Pitcaim's island ? 
47* On which side of the equator are the Marquesas ? 

48. Which way from Mexico are the Sandwich islands ? 

49. What islands are south of Behring's straits ? 

50. Where are the Gallipagos ? 51. Azores ? 52. Cape Yerd islands f 

53. Which way from Cape Horn is the island of Georgia? 

54. What oceans are passed oyer in sailing from Boston to Cal- 

cutta? 

55. What ocean and seas are passed over in sailing from the 

United Sutes to Constantinople? 
M. What ocean and seas are passed over in sailing from th* 

United SUtes to St, Petersburg ? 
S7« How would one sail from New York to Califbmia ? 
SB. Which is farthest north, Quebec or London? 
I9« Whicb Is fftrthcft north, |>hiUidelphia or Rome ? 



aB& QUESTIONS. 

Map of J^Tctth America, 

1. tlThat ocean is east of North America? 

2. Which is most westerly, Baffin's or Hodson's bay ? 

3. With vfaat ocean do these bays communicate f 

4. Where is James*s bay f 5. Where the gulf of St. lAvrrence? 
6. Where is the golf of Mexico? 7. Tbegulfof CalifomiA ? 

8. Where the Caribbean sea ? 

9. Wliat great lakes are there in North America? 

10. Where is lake Winnipeg? 11. What riyew flow from it into 
Hudson's bay ? 12. What other rivers flow into Hudson's bay? 

13. In what latitude is Slave lake ? 

14. What large river flows into the Frozen ocean ? 

15. Where is Columbia river ? 16. What rivers flow into it ?_ 

17. Where does the Colorado empty ? 

18. Wliere does the del Norte rise ? 19. Into what does it flow ? 
20. Where arc llie Rocky mountains ? 21. Where is Cape Farewell? 

22. What strait separates Greenland from Labrador ? 

23. In what part of North America is Iiabrador ? 

24. Wliich way from Maine is Newfoundland ? 25. By what stf ait 

is it separated from Labrador ? 
26. In what direction is the great bank from Newfoundland ? 
27* In what part of Newfoundland is St. John's ? 

28. What islands are there in the gulf of Si. Lawrence ? 

29. Between what is Cape Breton. situated? 

30. Is Nova Scotia an island or peninsula ? 

31. In what direction is it from Boston ? 

32. How is New Bnmswlck situated with regard to Nova Scotia? 

33. How is it situated with regard to Maine f 

34. On which side of Nova Scotia is Halifax f 

35. Huw is the bay of Fundy situated ? 

36. Where is Alaska? 37. What is its longitude ? 

38. What is the latitude of Mount Elias ? 

39. What is the latitude of Quadra and Vancouver's island ? 

40. Which is most northerly, Nootka or Queen Charlotte's sound ? 

41. How is Mexico or New Spain bounded ? 

42. In what latitude is the city of Mexico ? 43. How situated ? 

44. WBicb way from Mexico are Queretaro and Cuadalaxara ? 

45. Which way is Vera Cruz ? 46. On what is it situated ? 

47. Which way Zacatecas from Mexico ? 

48. Which way Acapulco ? 49. And on what situated ? 

50. In what part of Mexico is Santa F^ ? 51. On what river ? 
52. In what part of Mesico is Texas f 53. In what part is Yucataa } 
54. Where is Campeachy ? 55. Where is the bay of Tecoantapec? 
56. How is Guatimala bounded ? 
57* What bay lies on the north aide of Guatimala ? 

58. In what part is lake Nicaragua ? 

59. How is the city of Guatimala situated? 



QUESTIONS. SS7 

60» Which way from it is Chiapa ? 61. Leon ? 

62. In what part of GuatimaU is Honduras ? 63. Yera^a f 

64. Which way from Cape Hatteras are the Bermuda islands i 

65. What is the most southerly cape of Florida? 

66. In what direction from this cape are the Bahamas ^ 
67* What great island lies south of Florida f 

68* In what part of Cuba is Havannah ? 

69. Which way from Cuba is SU Domingo ? 

70. Which way from St. Domingo is Jamaica ? 71. Porto Rico f 
72. On which side of Jamaica is Kingston ? 

73» Where are the Caribbean islands f 74. Which are the largest ? 
75* What islands are between Porto Rico and Caribbean islands ? 

76, Which is most northerly, Guadaloupe or Barbadoes ? 

77. How is Trinidad situated f 78. In what latitude i 
79* How are the United States bounded ? 

80. Between what deg^es of longitude do they lie ? 

Map of the United States. '^-- 

1. Between what parallels r/ latitude do the United States lie ? 
3. In what direction does the coast of the United States run ? 

3. In what direction the Alleghany mountains ? 

4. In what direction the river St, La^vrence ? 

5. In what direction the Connecticut, Hudson, and Delaware ? 

6. In what direction do the rivers of the southern states flow in- 

to the Atlantic ? 

7. In what direction does the Mississippi flow ? 8. The Ohio f 
9. The Missouri f 10. The Arkansas? 

11. What are the 5 great Ukes in the N. part of the U States? 

12. Which is the largest of them ? 13. Which is the smallest ? 

14. Which lies wholly within the United States ? 

15. Which the most westerly ? 16. Kasterlv f 17. Southerly ? 

18. Between which are the falls of Niagara r 

19. What river forms the outlet of these lakes to the ocean f 
30. What lake lie^ between Vermont and New York ? 

21. Where is lake St. Clair ? 22. Where St. Mary's falls ? 

33« What are the principal rivers that flow into the Atlantic ? 

34. What large rivers flow into the gulf of Mexico ? 

25. What large rivers flow into the Mississippi on the eastern sid^? 

36. What on the western side ? - 

•37* What are the principal rivers that flow into the Missouri ? 

38. What two rivers uniting form the Ohio ? 

39. What capes are north and south of Massachusetts bay ? 

30. What are the capes at the mouth of Delaware bay ? 

31. What capes at the mouth of Chesapeake bay? 

32. Where are Capes Hateras and Lookout ? 33. Cape Fear(? 

34. Which of them is most northerly ? 

35. Which is most northerly, Albemarle or Pamlico sound? 



d88 . QUESTIONS. 

S6. How U GheMpeake bay situated ? 37. Delaware bay ? 

38. What towns are one tbe Contiecttcut ? 39. The Hud^iH i 
40. The Delaware ? 41. The Sasquehanna ? 42. The Po- 
tomac P 43. James rwer ? 44. The Ohio ? 45. The Mis- 
sissippi? 

46. What states border on the Atlantic ? 

47. What states border on the gulf of Mexico f 

48. What states are bounded by the Mississippi ? 

49. What ky the Ohio ? 50. What border on the great lakes 
51. What states are separated by the Potomac ? 

53« What states are separated by the Savannah ? 

53. What states are intersected by the 40tb parallel of N. Lat ? 

54. What sUtes are situated N. of tbe 40th parallel ? 

55. Wlut states are situated S. of tbe 40th parallel ? 

56. What states are intersected by the meridian of Washin^^on f 

57. What sUtes lie E. Lon. from Washington ? 58. What W. I 

59. How are the following states bounded ? 

60. Maine 69. Delaware 78. Kentucky 

61. N. Hampshire 70. Maryland 79. Tennessee 
63. Vermont 71. Virginia 80. Alabama 

63. Massachusetts 73. N. Carolin& 81* Mississippi 

64. Rhode Island 73. S. Carolina 83. Louisiana 

65. Connecticut 74. Georgia 83. Missouri 

66. New York 75. Ohio 84. Michigan Ter. 

67. New Jersey 76. Indiana 85. North West. Ter. 

68. Pennsylvania 77* Illinois 86. Arkansas Ter. 
87. Which are the largest states in extent ? 88. The smallest f 

89. Which extends farthest N., Maine or the N» W. Territory ? 

90. What are the principal rivers of Maine ? 

91. In what part of Maine is Ratahdin mountain? 

92. How is Pof^land situated ? 

93. What towns in Maine He on or near the coast ^ 

94. On what river are Bath, Uallowell, and Norridgewock ? 

95. What towns are on the Penobscot ? 

96. In whit part of Maine is Eastport.' 

97* W^^hich way from Washington is Boston ? 98. New York 
99. Charleston, S. C. ? 100. New Orleans ? 101. St. Louisa 
10^2. Richmond i" 103. Pittsburg? 104. Albany? 105. Not. 
folk ? 106. Baltimore ? 

107* What river separates N. Hampshire from Vermont ? 

108. Through what part of the state does the Merrimack flow ? 

109. What river forms a part of the eastern boundary ? 

110. How is Portemof It A situated ? \\\, ContordY ' 

112. What towns in N. Hampshire are on Connecticut river ? 

113. Where are the White mountains ? 114. Green mountains ? 

115. Which extends farthest north, N. Hampshire or Vermont ? 

116. What rivers in Vermont flow into lake Champlain ? 

117. Uowis Jlfof^^/itfT^ituated? 118. Burlington? 119. Windsor? 

12U. Si. Albans f 121. BrsttleboTOugh ? ISX B&xam^<cm^ 



QUESTIONS. S8^ 

123. How 18 »MtoA situated ? 124. Newburyport ? 125. Sprinjf 
field? 126. New Bedford ? 127. PUtsficld? 

128. Which way from Boston is Salem ? 129. Plymouth ? 130. 
Northampton ? 131. Nantucket ? 132. Wopcetitcr ? 

133. How is JProvidence situated ? 134. Newport ? 135. Bristol ? 

136. How is Hartford situated ? 137. JVVw ffaven^ 138. New L^ 
don ? 139. Middletown ? 140. Norwich ? 141. Fairfield 

142. How is Long^ island situated ? 143. Block Island ? 

144. What separates Long island from Qpnnecticut ? 

145. In what part is Sag Harbour? 146. Jamaica? 

147. What lakes on the N. side of N. York ? 

148. What rivers empty into Lake Ontario ? 

149. In what part of the state is Hudson river ? 

150. What is its principal branch ? 

151 How is the city of JVerp York situated ? 152. ^»any ? 
153« What towns are passed in going up the Hudson from New 

York to Albany ? 
154. In what part of New York is Utica ? 
1^5. On»what river and canal are Utica and Scltenectady ? ' 

156. At which end of lake Champlain is Whitehall ? 

157. Where is Plattsburg ? 158. Ogdensburg ? 159. Buffalo ? 

160. What t#Hms are on or near lake Ontario ? 

161. What towns are between Utica and Canandaigua? 
162.,,^n what direction from Albany is Saratoga ? 

163. iVhat is the southern point of New Jersey ? 

164. What river and bay are on the western side of New Jersey ? 

165. Which way is Newark from New York ? 
€66. How is TYetUon situated ^ 

167. What town is between Trenton and Newark ? 

168. What towns in New Jersey are south of Trenton ? 

169. What ate the branches of the Delaware in Pennsylvania ? 
170^ How is Philadelphia situated ? 

17L Which W4y from Philadelphia is New York ? 172. Which 
way is Baltimore ? 

173. Which way from Philadelphia are Lancaster, Earritbwgy and 

PitUbarg? 

174. On what river is Harrbburg ? 

175. What rivers unite at Pittsburg ? 

176. Ill what part of Pennsylvania are Brownsville and Washing. 

ton ? 177. In what p&rt are Meadville and Franklin ? 

178. Which is farthest west, York or Chambersbtirg ? 

179. Which way is Carlisle from Harrisburg ? ^ 

180. On what river is Easton ? 181. On what is Reading? 

182. Where do the branches of the Susquehanna meet ? 

183. What lake touches Pennsylvania on the northwest ? 

184. In what part of Delaware is Wilmington ? 

185. How are Newcastle and Dover situated ? 

18i6. Through what states does Chesapeake bay pass ? 

25 



SOO QUEdTiOMSL 

W. How it Mnhimm lituated ? 188. JinnapoUa 9 189. Cum* 

berland? 
190. Wbicli way from Baltimore are Fredericktown and Hagera* 

town? 
I91« What Ibnn tlie boundaty between Maiyland and Yirgiiua ?- 
19S. How it the District of Columbia situated ^ 
198« What towns lie in this district ? 

194. What riyers empty into the Chesapeake .' 

195. What rivers are there in the western part of Virginia? 

196. How is AiciWMiu/ situated ? 197. Norfolk? 198. Petersburgf 

199. York? 200. Fredericksbiuir^ 20 h Wheeling? 
109. In what part of Virginia are Lexington^ Staunton and Char- 

lottesTille? 
203. In what part are Winchester and Shepherdstown ? 
904. What riTert empty into Albemarle sound ? 
ftOS. into Pamlico sound ? 
lOd. How is MaUigh situated? 207. Fayetteville ? - S08. New. 

hem ? 309. Wilmington ? SIO. Salisbury ? 211. Edentou ? 
913. Wha rirers are in South Carolina? 
213. How is Charleston situated ? «14. Georgetown ? 21^» Cobtm* 

biaf 316. Camden? 217. Orangeburg ? 

918. Which way from Charleston is Beaufort ? 

919. What are the principal towns on the Savannah rirer ? 

920. How is MilledsreviUe situated? 321. Washington? 
322. Athens ? 333. Darien ? 224. Sparta ? 

L What rivers are there in Georgia ? 
226. What are the principal rivers in Alabama ? 
927. How is Cahawba situated ? 228. Mobile ? 229. Blakelj7 

290. St Stephens ? 231. HuntsviUef 333. Claiborne ? 
233. What are the rivers in Mississippi 9 
934. How is Natchez situated ? 
235. What towns are on Pearl river ? 

33& Which way is Washington from Natchez ? 937* Which vm 
is Port Gibson ? 238. Elliot? 

239. What river forms part of the W. boundary of Louisiana ? 

240. How is JV>w Orltam situated ? 241. MadisonvUle ? 

342. Nachitoches ? 243. Oppelousas f 244. Alexandrijf? 
345. Lake Pontchartrain ? 

246. What river forms part of the 8. boundary of Arkansas Ten? 

247. Wliat are the rivers in Tennessee ^ 

248. How is Nashville situated ? 349. Rnoxville ? 250. Mvr* 

251. In what part of Tennessee are Rogersvilley Jonesborou^, 

and Greenville ? 
352. In what part are Columbia, Faj^ettville^ and Shelbyville f 

253. What rivers empty into the Ohio in Kaitucky ? 

254. What is the situation of Lexington ? 255. Frankfort' 

256. Louisville? 357. MaysvlUe ? 25aDantSle? 



QUESTIONS, 391 

359, What rivers in Ohio empty into the Ohio 

!I60. What jnto Lake Erie ? 

261. What towns in the state are on the river Ohio? 

S63. What is the situation of Cohmbut ? 363. Cineinnfttn 

364. Athens ? 265. Chillicothe ? 266. Zanesville ? 367. Dayton^ 
368. What are the riyers of Indiana ? 369. Of Illinois ? 
370. What hike bounds tfiem on the N, ? 371. What riTesr on S ? 

373. In what part of Indiana, is IndianopoltB P 
373 How is Vincennes situated ? 

374. What towns in Ohio are on or^iear the Ohio f 

375. Which way from St. Louis is Vandalia > 

376. What towns m Illino'is on the Mississippi? 

377. Which way from Vandalia is BdwardsTille ? 
S78. How is Shawneetown situated ? 

379. By what lakes is Michigan surrounded ? 

380. How is Lake St. Clair situated f 381. How Green bay 
382. How is Detroit situated ? 

283. Between what two lakes is the island and strait of Mkhili- 

mackinac ? 
384. What are «ie rivers of theKorth West Territory ? 
385; What rivers are there in Missouri .' 
386. What towns in Missouri are on the Mississippi .' 
287. What towns are on the Missouri ? 

388. Which way from dt. Louis is Potosi 

389. What are the rivers in Arkansas Territory? 

390. On what river are Little Rock and Dwight ? 

291. What is fhe Lat. and Lon. of the mouth of the Yellow fltone ? 

393. Where Is Fort Mandan ? 393. Council Bluffs ? 

394. What countries lie north of the great lakes ? 

395. What river separates Upper and Lower Canada ? ^ 
296. Where is Hepissing lake ? 397. Where Lflke Simcoe ? 
298. Where does the river Ouse empty f 299. The Thames ? 
300. Ho^ Ja York situated .' 301. Kingston ? 303. Maiden ? 

303. Wbartowns in Canada lie between Lakes Ontario and Erie ? 

304. Where does 6t Maurice river empty ? 305. The Seguenal > 
306. How is Quebec situated.' 307. Montreal ? 308. Three Rivers I 

309. In what part of Florida is Pensacola ? 

310. HoV^is St. Augustine situated ? 31 L St. Marks? 
313. Where is Apalachee bay ? 

313. Which way from St. Augustine is Amelia island t 

Map of South Jtmeriea. 

1, How is South America bounded*? 
3. What islands are near the north coast f 
3* Where are the Falkland islands 
4i Where Is Terra del Fuej|;o f 



iOm QUE3TEON8. 

•i What ttrait sep«ratea Terra del Faego from the main la&d ^ 
tL Where it Chiloe iile ? 7. When Juan Fernandez ? 
8* What are the N., £., S., and W. capes of S. America ? 
9. In whtX latitude is Cape Horn f 

10. Into what sea does the Magdalena river flow ? 

11. Ill what latitude does the Orinoco empty ? 
13* What b the general course of the Amazon ? 
13. What is the latitude of its mouth ? 

14 What are the principal riyera that flow into itf 

15. In what latitude is the mouth of the La FlaU? 

16, Where it lake Maracaybo i 

ir. Where lake Parima? 18. Where lake Titicaca ? 

19. Through what part of South America do tlie Andes extend ? 

to. In what part of^South America is New Grenada? 21. HoW|is 

it bounded f 
23. How is Venezuela bounded ? 

39' How ia Guinea bounded ? 24. How is Brazil bounded 
35. How is Buenos Ayres bounded? 
26. How is Chili bounded f 27. How is Peru bounded ? 
dS. In what part of South America is Amazonia f 

29. In what part is Patagonia i 

30. In what part of New Gr^ada is Santa F^ de Bogota? 
$1* In what direction from Santa F^ de Bogota is Popayan ? 

32. On which side of the equator is Quito r 

33. How is Guayaquil situated ? 

34. lu what part of New Grenada is Carthagena ? 

35. In what direction from Carthagena is St. Martha ? 
30. Where are the bav and town of P/mama ? 

37. How is Porto Bello situated ? 

38. Which way from Quito is Chimborazo ? 

39. In what part of Venezuela is Caraccas ? 

40. In what direction fi'om Caraccas is Maracaybo ? 

41. On what river is St« Thomas or St. Thome situated/ 

42. ]h what part of Guiana is Paramaribo ? 

43. In what direction from Paramaribo is Cayenne ? 

44. In what part of Brazil is Rio Janeiro ? 45. In what latitude f 

46. How many degrees farther north is St. Salvador i 

47. Which is most northerly, Pemambuco or Paraiba ? 

48. In what part of Brazil are Maranham and Para ? 

49. On which side of the La Plata is Buenos Ayres ? 
50 On which side is Monte Video ? 

51. In what direction from Buenos Ayres is Cordova I 
53. How is Assumption situated f 

53. In what latitude is Potosi ? 

54. Iif what direction irom Potosi is La nata f 

55. In what part of Chili is St. Jago f 

56. How is Valparaiso situated ? 

ST. In what part of Chili is Valdivia ? 58. In what Copiapo i 



^ 



Ql^BStlONS. ^ 

59. Which %ty from Talpiiraiso is Conception 

60. Ih what part of Peru ia Lima ? 

61. Which way fixim Lima is TtwaMol 
69. Which way are Guamanga and Cuxco } 

63. In what part of Peru is Arica ? 

64. How is Aiequipa situated ? 

Map of MuropA 

1. I^at sett He between Europe and^Asia f 
2./ IRHbieh side of Europe is the Mediterranean f 

3. Between what countries is the (^f of Tenice^ 

4. Whei^e is the ha^ of Biscay I 

5. How is the British channel situated f 

6. Wbete the North sea ? 

7. What connects the North sea with the Baltic ? 

8. What country lies S.^ what E»» and what W. of ^e Baltic f 

9. What is the ea«tem» and what the northern gvtf of <he JftaltiC ? 
la Where is the White sea ? 

11. What rirers flow into the White sea ? 

12. What riyer flows into the sea of Azepb ? 

13. What riyers flow into the Black sea ? 14. TheOupian seal 

15. What riyers in Spain flow into the Mediterranean i 

16. What riyers of Spain flow into the Atfaintic ? 

17« What riyers flow into the hay of Biscay f 18. The Korthftal 
19. The Baltic ? 

20. What are the 5 largest islands in the Meditervaneali ? 

21. Which is the most easterly of these islands f 

S3« How is Sieity situated ? ^.Caiidia» S4ConiGiif 

25. Where is Elba ? 26. Malta ? ^. Cerigo f 

SB, What islands are near the coast of Spain f 

29. What islands are there in the ArchipMgoi 

00. What islands lie NW. of Movea ? 

31* Which way is Iceland from Scotland f 

32. What islands lie N. and what W. of Scotknd t 

33. What islands are thei« in the BaHk f 

34. What monntaina between Norwsy and Sweden f 

35. What mountaxns^oD the northeast of fimvpe f - 

36. Where are the Carpathian mountains i 

37. Where the Alpa ? 38. The Pyreneeaf 

99. What parts of Europe lie S. of the patallsl of 40 N. Lat. ? 

40. What countries lie chiefly between 40 and 50 N. Lat.^? 

41. What countries between 50 and 60 N. Lat* ? 

42. What countries norih of 60? 

43. In what.part of Europe ape Spain and Portugal f 

44. In what part is Bussia ? 45. Turkey f 46. ClennMiy ? 
47. Sweden.^ 48. France? 49.1talyf 50. England? 51. Austria? 



ftM QUESTIONS. 

How ue the following countriea bounded ! . 

53. Norway 57. Austrian Domin. 62. Spain 
i3. Sweden 58. Scotland 63. Porti^ 

54. Russia 59. England 64. Italy 

55. Denmark 60. Ireland 65. Tui^ey 

56. Pruss. Domin. 61. France 

How are the following cities situated f 

66. London 71. Madrid 76* Constantinovle 

67. Dublin 7tL Liibon 77. Copenhagen 

68. Bdinburgh 73. Rome 7& Stockholm 

69. Amsterdam 74. Naples 79, St. Petersburg 

70. Parts 76. Vienna 80. Moscow 

81« Which way is Paris from London f 
83. Which way is Madrid from London? 

83. Which way Romo f 84. Berlin f 85. Vienna i 86. St. Fe- 
tersburg i 

87. What towns are situated on the Danube ? 

88. What towns on the Volga ? 89. The Dnieper f 

90. What are the principal rivers in Spain? 

91. Whatrirers^se in Spain and flow through Portugal? 
93. Near the mouth of what river is Oporto ? 

93. What towns are between Oporto and Lisbon^ 

94. How if Cadiz isituated f 95. On what river is Seville ? 
96. Uow is Gibraltar situated ? 97. How Grenada ? 

98. What towns in Spain are situated on the Mediterranean ? 
99- On what river is Saragossa ? 100. On what is Tole^ f 
101. What towns in the north of Spain ? « 

103. Where is Ci^ St. Vincent? 103. Cape Finisterre ? 

104. In what part of the Prussian Dominions are Rlbmg, Koniga- 

berg» and Tilsit? 

105. Through what part of tiie Austrian Dominions does the 

Danube flow ? 

106. In what part of the Austrian dominions is Lemburg? 

107. Which way from Lembuig is Cracow ? 

108. Which way from Buda is Debietzin ? 

109. Which side of the Danube is Pest I 

110. Which way from Pest to Tokayl 111, Hermanstadt ? 
112. In what purt of Sieily is Palermo ? 113. CaUnia ? 

114. In what part of Sardinia is Cagliari ? 

115. What town in the northern part of Corsica ? 
116> Which way from Corsica is Elba? 

117. How is Constantinople situated ? 

118. Which way from Constantinople b Adrianople ? 

119. How U Saloniki situated? 12a Misitra ? 121. A^ens ? 

122.Laris8a? 123. PhiUppopoli? 134. Belgrade.^ 
1^5. Bucharest? 
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QUEbTldNS. m 

136. What fowiu in Turkey are on the Danube ? 

127. What towns in Turkey on the Black sea ?' 

128. What sea lies between the Black sea and the Archipelago ^ 
129. ' Where are the Dardanelles ? 

130. What island lies south of the Archipelago ? 

131. What islands lie NW. of the Morea ? 
133. On which side of the Black sea is Crimea f 

133. What sea lies north of the Black sea 9 

134. What river of Russia flows into the Caspian sea ? 135. What 

into the seaof Azoph? 136. The Black sea? 137. Tho 
White sea ? 
138. On what gulf is St. Petersburg > 139. On what is Biga i 

140. Which way is Moscow from St. Petersburg ? 

141. How is Abo situated f 142. Warsaw i 

143. Which way from Riga to Wilna f 

144. Which^ way from St. Petersburg to Novgorod? 

145. Which way from Moscow to Smolensk f 

146. How is Cherson situated? 147. Odessa? 148. Kiev? 

149. Cazan ? 150. Archangel? 
151. How is Stockholm situated ? 152. Gotteaburg ? 

153. Which way from Stockholm is Upsal ? 

154. How is Tomea situated ? 155. In what Lat. ? 
156. Which is most northerly, Tornea or Archangel ? 
157- Which is most westerly, lake Wenner or Wetter ? 

158. In what part of Norway is Bergen ? 

159. Which way from Bergen is<Jhristiania? 

160. Which way Prontheim f 



Map, of France, Germany,* JSTetherland^, and St^tzerland* 

1. How are the following countries bounded ? 

2* Netherlands 4. Bavaria 6. Switzerland 

3. Saxony 5. Wurtemberg 7. Baden 

8. Which is the largest division of Prussia^ the eastern or wes^ 

tern? 

9. On what sea are Holstein and Mecklenburg? 

10* What country lies between Mecklenburg and Netherlands ? 

11. What small country is almost surrounded by Hanover? 

12. In what part of Netherlands is Holland ? 
13* In what part is Luxemburg ? 14. Brabant ? 

* Oermany comprises the country represented on the map lyingf 
south of the Baltic^ east of Netherlands and Prance, and north of 
Switzerland, Italy, and the gulf of Venice. It is divided into 
many independent states* For an enumeration of them see 
pages 129 and 180. 



15. In what part of ltd j is nednrant ^ 

16. What tmall conntnr liet between Piedmont and Fmiee * 
If. Whioh ia moit southerly, Genoa or Tnseany f 

18» What countries border on ibt west side of the Austrian do^ 

minions ? 
19. Which is .moat northerlj, Beliemia or HforaTia ? '^^ 
90. How is Tyrol situated f SI. Whkh way from Tyjanv BtxtitL^ 
ft. On what gulf does IQyria border f -^ 

A3. Which is moat northerly, Hesse Darmstadt or Hesse Cassel I 
di. Which side of tiie Khine U Nasteu > 
25. Where are the Alps? 26. The Apennines ? 2^. The Pyre^ 

nees^ 

58. Ev wikat is France separated from England ? 
1^. What are the four principal risers of France ? 

30. What towns on the Seine ? %\. Whatonthe Loire? 32. The 
Oaronne? 33. The Rhone ? 

34. In what part of France is Marseilles ? 

35. Which way from Marseilles is Montprilter ? 

36. In what part is Bayonne ? 37. How is it situated ? 
3t. In what part are Bivest and L'Onent ? 

39. In what part are St. Omer, Calais, Dunkirk, and Lille? 

40. What town in England is near Calais ? 

41. How is Strasburg situated ? 43. Havre de Grace? 

43. Which way is Rneiros from Paris ? 44. Which way Bourgea? 

45. Which way is Amsterdam from Paris ? 

46. What towns lie between Amsterdam and the khine ? 

47. What town is near the mouth of the Rhine ? 
4S. In what part of Netherlands is Groningen ? 
49. In what part is Brussels ? 

5#. What towns mn on the Men^ ? 51. WHtft on the Scheldt^ 

52. Through what countries does the Rhine flow ? 

53. Where does it empty ? 

54. What towns of Prussia are on the Rhine ? 

SS* Which is farthest north* Aix la Chapelle or Treves ? 
56» What large town is on the Weser toward its mouth ? 
57. On what river is Emden ? 58. On what is Hanover ? 

59. What large town is on the Elbe toward its mouih ? 

60. Which way is Gottingen from Hanover ? 61. Brunswick? 
63* Which way is Lubec from Hamburg ? 

63. How is Berlin situated? 64. Potsdam? ^. Magdeburg^ 
66. Halle ? 

67. WhatAown is near the mouth of the Oder i 

68. What other towns in Prussia are on the Oder ? 

69. What town is near the mouth of the Vistula t 

70. Which way ia Posen from Dantzic ? 
71* On what river is Dresden ? 

72. Which way from Dresden is Leipsic ? 

7Z* Which way from Dresden are Weimar, Jena, and Gothaf 






QUESTIONS. m 

74» Which vay from Cassel are Meining^n, Hilburghausen, ftni 
Coburg ? 

75. What two rireta unite at Mentz ? 

76. Which way from Frankfort is Darmstadt? 

77. What two rivers unite at Manheim ? 

78. On what river are Worms and Spire ? 

79. Which way is Stuttgard from. Carlsruhe ? 

80. Whicli is most norlherlyj Heidelberg or Freyburg ? 

81. How is Ulm situated ? 

82. Which way from Stuttgard are Hechingen and Siegmaringen ^ 

83. On what river is Munich ? 

84. What towns in Bavaria are on the Danube ? 

85. On what river ace Wurzburg and Bamberg ? • 

86. Which way from Munich is Augsburg? 87. Which v^y 

Landshut ? 88. Which way Nuremberg and Erlangen ? 

89. What towns in Austria are on the Danube ? 

90. Which is most easterly Buda or Fresburg ? 

91. Which way from Vienna is Prague ? 

92. Which way Gratz ? 93. Which way Brunn and Olmutz ? 
9-i. On wiiat river is Inspruck ? 

95. How Venice, Trieste, and Fiume situated ? ^^ 

96. Which way from Venice is Padua? 97. Which way Udma? 
98. What towns are on the Adige ? 

99- Which is most westerly, Cremona or Mantua ? 
lOO* In what part of the AustH^t4ommions is Milan? 
lOl.-^Between what two lakes is Brescia? 

102. What towns are on tlie Po? 

103. Which is most westerly, lake Maggiore or lake Como'? 

104. Between what countries is the lake of Constance ?' 

105. In what part of Switzerland is the lake of Geneva ? 

106. What towns are on the lake of Geneva ? 

107. In what part of Switzerland are Berne and Zurich^? 

108. in what part are B&le and SchafTliausen ? 

109. Where is the town of Neufchatel ? 

1 10. What mountain lies south of the lake of Geneva ? 

111. Which way is Chamberry from Turin ? 

112. How is Genoa situated ? 113. Where is Nice ? 

114. On what river are Florence and Pisa ? 

115. Which side pf the Arno is Leghorn ? 

116. On what are Ancona and Ravenna situated ? 

117. Which way from Ravenna are Bologna^ Modena» and Parma ^ 

1 18. What city is on the Tiber ? 

J^ote. The ChrmanunivernHesMe in the foUowinjg towns, Kiel^ 
Rostock, Greifsvalde, Berlin, Breslaw, Halle, Leipsie, Gottingen, 
Jena, Bonn, Marburg, Giesen, Wurzburg, Erlangen, ligndiaut, 
Tubingen, Freyburg, Heidelberg, Prague^ foid Vienna. 



SS QVESTION& 

Mkpof Oreai BrUaiu. 

1. WluKt It tbe MHithernmott exti«mity of EogUnd? 

2. What iilands are new this point ? 

3. How if the kk of Wight situated ? 

4. What Ma and channel separate EngUnd from IreUndT^ 

5. What isknds are in the Irish sea ? 

6. Which of theie is most northerly ? 

T. What rivers nm into the English cbanr^l ? 

8. What is the coarse of the Thames ? 9. Of the Severn f 

10. Where does the Severn empty ? 

11. What rivers in Engknd run into the North sea ? 12. into the 

Irish sea ? 
IS. ¥niich is tiie most northerly, the Tyne or theiTees ? 

14. The Dee or the Mersey ? 

15. How is the Wash situated ? 

16. Whst river and frith form part of the boundary between Eng* 

land and Scotland ? 
ir. In* what part of England is London ? 18* On what river i 
19« In what part is Liverpool ? 20. On what river ? 

21. Which way from Liverpool is Manchester ? 

22. Which way from HuU are Leeds, Wakefield* and Sheffield ? 

23. Near what chamiel is Bristol ? 

24. In what part of Engknd are Birmingham and Nottingham ? 

25. Which way is Cambridge from London? 26. Oxford? 

2r* Canterbury ? 28. Norwich ? 29. Bath ? 30. Winchester ? 
31* On which side of Engknd are Norwich, Hull, Whitby, and 

Newcastle ? 
92. In what part are Portsmouth, Exeter, and Plymouth ? 

33. How is Wales bounded ? 

34. In what part of Wales are St. David's and LandafF ? 
85. In what part are Bangor and St. Asaph r 

36. Which side of Scotland is indented by numerous locks or bays, 

the eastern or western ? ' 

37. How are tbe Hebrides situated ? S8. Which is the largest of 

them? 39. How the Orkney Islands ? 40 Shetland islands ? 

41. In What part of Scotland are the Friths of Forth and Clyde ? 

42. Where is Murray Frith ? 

43« Where do the rivers Tay and Spey empty ? 

44. Witli what Frith does the Caledonian canal communicate ? 

45. Which way from Gksgow is Loch Lomond? 

46. How is Edinburgh situated? 47. Glasgow? 48. Dundee?* 
49. Aberdeen ? 50. Paiskv ? 51* St. Andrews ? 5% InrerpcM ? 
'53. In what ptft of Ireknd is Galway bay ? 

54; What course does the lUiannon run f 
55. Where doetr the ^cfyne^fDaptx 



QUESTIONS. 99% 

« 

$6. yffbkh are the two largest lakes in Ireland ? 

Sir, Which is the northern province oflreland ? 58. The southern ? 

59. Which side of Ireland is Dublin ? 60. In what sea? 

61. Which way is Dublin from London ? 

&tm Which way from Dublin are Drogbeda and Armagh ? 

63. In what part of Ireland is Cork ? 64. On what Tivfi r 

65, On what is Waterford P 66. Kinsale i 67. Limerick f 

68. Which way Irom Cork is KiUaroey ? 

69. fo what partof Ir^nd is Londonderry .' 

70. Which is most northerly, Belfast or Carrickfergus ? 

71* How is Galway situated ? 72. Kilkenny ? 73. Wicklowf 

74. Wexford? 75. Cashel? 76. Tuam 
77* What is .the southern cape of Ireland ? 

Map of Asitu 

1. What is the moat northerly cape of Asia f 

2. What is the most southerly cape of Hindoostan ' 
3» How is the sea of Okotsk situated ? 

4. How is the gulf of Cores situated ? 5. How the China sea? 
6. Sea of Bengal ? 7* Sea of Arabia ? 

8. What seas lie on Uie west side of Asia ^ 

9. What sea connects the Red sea with the sea of Arabia^f 

10. What gulfs lie between C^ersia and Arabia ? 

1 1. What sea lies east of the Black sea ? . 

12. Where is theses of Aral ? 

13. In what part of Siberia is lake Baikal ? 

14. What mountains extend from the sea of Aral through the emr* 

tral part of Asia ? 

15. Into what do the Oby, Enissey, and tlie Lsna flow ? 

16. Which is the most easterly of these ? 

Into what do the following rivers empty f 
17* Amour 21. Irrawaddy 25. Indus 

18. Hoang-Ho 22 Meinam 26. Tigris 

19. Kian-Ku 33. Btirrampooter 27. Euphratef 

20. Camhodia 24. Ganges 28. Volga 

29. How is Arabia bounded ? 33. Persia bounded ? 

30. Turkey in Asia bounded ? 33. Hindoostan fooundedf 

31. Russia in Asia bounded ? 34. China bounded ? 
35. In what part of Asia is Chinef<% Tartary? 

36 Independent Tartary ? 37. Malaya ? 3a Thibet ? 39. CorA f 

40. How is Siam situated from Malaya ? 

41. What countries lie east of Siam ? 

48. What country is north of Cochin-Chinaf 

43. Which way is Bukharia from Persia ? 

44. What countries lie between the Bkck and the Caspian sfeas 

45. What countries in Asm lie betwtai 10 ttid 30 K. Lat. ? 
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46. What couotries betweeD 20 and 30 N. lAt. ? ^ 

47. Between 30 and 40 ? 48. Between 40 and 50? 

49. What country N. of 50 ? 

50. Between what seas is Natolia f 
SU What country lies on the east of the Mediterranean? 
53. Where are the Uralian mountains ? 
53. Where is'Kamtchatka? 
•54. How is Nova Zerabla situated ? 

55. In what part of Natolia is Smyrna ? 

56. On which side of the Black sea are Sinob and Trebisond ? 

57. What towns in Natolia are on the Mediterranean ' 
56. What cities lie between Aleppo ;ind Suez ? 

59. Which way is Medina from Mecca ? 

60. How IS Mocha situated ? 

61. Which way from Mocha is Sana ? 
63. How is Ispahan situated ? 63. Teheran? 
64 What other towns in Persia ? 

65. What towns* He near the tropic of Cancer ? 

66. What towns near the parallel of 30 N. Lat. ? 6^. What near 40 f 

How are the following towns situated P 

68. Herat ^ 79. Calcutta 90. Singan 

09. Samarcand 80. Patna 91. Astrachan 

70. Balk 81. Allahabad 92. Tefiis 

71. Cashgar 8:2. Lucknow 93. Orenburg^ 

72. Caahroere 83. Lassa 94. Tobolsk 

73. Cabul 84. Ummerapoora 95. Tomsk 

74. Delhi 85. Kesho 96. Irkutsk 

75. Bombay 86. Malacca 97. Kiatka 
T6, Goa 87. Canton 98. Obdorskayft 

77. Madras 88. Nankin 99. Bagdad 

78. Pondicherry 89. Pekin 100. Bassora 

101. What strait separates Sumatra from MaLiya ? 
103* What strait ^parates Sumatra from Java ? 

103. What strait is between Borneo and Celebes .' 

104. What strait separates New Guinea from New Holland f 

105. What divides Van Diemen's Land from New HoUandf 

106. What separates the isles of Japan from Cotea ? 

107. On what island is Jeddo ? 108. In what part f 

109. In what part of Sumatra is Bencoolen ? 

110. In what part of Java is Batavia ? 

111. In what part of Borneo is the town of Borneo ? 

112. In what part of Celebes is Macassar ? 

113. Id what part of New Holland are Port Jackson and Botany^ 

Bay ? 

114. What part of New Holland is New South Wales ? * 

115. What gulf lies on the north of New Holland ? 

116. Through what part of New Holland does the tropic of Caiipi- 

com pass f r r- 



QUISSTiOXe. SOI 

lir. WhiA islands does tho eqiuiftpr crossufrojn we$t to east ? 
118. Which are most xiorther^» tibe PhUippine isles or Borneo t 
11$, W1ii<^ are the most easterly > the $unda isle^ or the Mo- 
luccas^ 
ISO. How is Ker GuiDea situated ? 
121. What islands lie east of New Guinea ? ^ 
123. What island is situated in the gulf of Tonquin ? 

123. What island lies ^ast of Can ton? 

124. What islands are between Formosa and the isles of Jjy;>AiQ? 

125. What island lies south of the sea of Okotsk ? 

126. Which are the most northerly, the Ladrone i^les qr the 

Carolines ? 

127. What islands lie southwest of the Carolines ? 

Jflap of .Africa, 

/■ 

1. What tre ^he N., »., S., and W. capes of Africa ? 

2. How are the Canaries and the island of I^adeira situated ? 

3. What islands are there in the gulf «rf Guinea ? 

4. Uow is Madagascar situated? 

5. What chAQfiel separates Madagascar from Africa ? 

6. How are Comoto islands situated f 

7. What s^arates Arabia from Africa ? 

8. What isthmus separates the Red sea^from the Mediterranean ? 

9. Where does the Xile rise ? 10. What directipn does it run? 

11. Into what does it flow ? 

12. Where does the Niger rise ? 13. Which way does it flow ? 
14. Where we Gambia and Senegal ? X J. Which is most southerly? 

16. What«;ape is lietween them? 

17. la.ahoia what latitude does the Congo empty ? 

18. In what part of Africa is Egypt ? 

19. In what part is Barbary ? 20. Sahsni ? 2t- Nifiritia or So^. 

dan? 22. Guinea? 23. Congo? 24. CafTraria.? 25. ^an- 

guebar ? 25. Abyssinia ? 
S7. Which way from Abyssinia are the mountains qf liie Mo^? 
38. What de«ertlies between B^pt and Tripoli ? 

29. What desert between Egypt and Berdoa ? 

30. What gulf lies on isie north of Tripoli ? 

31. Which is the most easterly of the Barbary state«i, Tripoli pr 

Morocco ? 32. What states are between these ? 
33 Which side of Algiers is Tunis ? 

34. What coasts lies north of the gulf of Gui^ea ? 

35. How is Dahomy situated with respect to Ashantee and Benin ? 

36. What countries lie between Benin and Benguela ? 

37. Which is most northerly, Congo or Angola ? 

33. What countries lie between Monomotopa and the strains of 
Babelmandel ? 

26 



SOa QUESTIONS. 

99. Which side of Abyssinia is Nubia ? 

40. In what direcUoo is Darfur Arotn Abyssinia ? 

41. In what diKction is Bornou fi^m Nubia ? 

43. What countiy lies between Bornou and Sahara ? 
43 What country is between Kassina and Tripoli ? 

44. Which is most easterly, Tombuctoo or Bambarra ? 

45. Between what seas is Suez situated ? 

4ft. On what river is Cairo ? 47. In what Istitude? 

48. What cities are situated at the mouths of the Nile ? 

49. In what latitude is Syene? 

50. What towns are on the Nile between Syene and Cairo ? 
5U What direction is Deme from Alexandria ? 

53. How is Tripoli situsted trom Sicily ? 

$3* What direction is Mourzouk from Tripoli ? 

54i Which way are Bona snd Constantina from Algiers ? 

56. What towns in Africa are near the straits of Gibraltar ? 

57. What is the direction of Fez and Mequinez from Morocco ? 

58. What b the direction of Santa Cruz from Morocco ? 

59. What towns are on the coast between Santa Cruz and the 

straits of Gibraltar? 

60. In what latitude is Sierra Leone ? 

61. What is the direction of Sherbro from Sierra Leone ? 
&L In what latitude and longitude is Teembc ? 

65. What coasts lie on the north side of the gulf of Guinea ? - 
64* What is the direction of Abomey from Benin ? 

65, What is the direction of St. Paul de Loanda from Loango ? 

66. What town is situated near the Cape of Good Hope ? 
67* What towns are situated on the Cuama ? 

68. Near the mouth of what river are Mombaza and Melinda ? 

69« What is the direction from Mombaza to Magadoza ? 

70« What towns are on the S. side of the straits of Babelmandel ? 

71* Near what lake is Gondar? 

72. What is the direction from Gondar to Axum ? 

73* How is Sennaar situated ? 

74* What is the direction from Sennaar to Cobb^ ? 

75. What is the latitude of Dongola? 

76. Wbat is the direction from Dpngola to Bornou and Agades ? 
T7^ Where is Kassina ? 

78. Wiiat is the direction from Kassina to Wangara 9 

79. W^iich is most westerly, Tombuctoo or Sego ? 
80« Which Way irom Tombuctoo is Uousea ? 

81. Which way from Sego to Benowm ? 



QUESTIONS 

ON THE ANCIENT^MAPS. 



MAP OF THjE BOXAN SXPlftS* 

1. What 'sea was between Europe and Africa? 
g. How was the JEgaean sea situated? • 

3. Between what seas was the Propontis? • 

4. Wimt sea was situated on N. side of Asia Minor? 

5. Woere was the Hellespont ? 

6. The Thracian Bosphorus ? 

7. How was the Palus Mceotis situated ? 

8; Waich way from the Euxine was the Caspian ? 

9. What seas were connected by the Cimmerian Bosphorus / 

10. Between what countries was the Adriatic gult t 

1 1 . How was t|ie Ionian sea situated ? 

12. Woat sea was southwest of Italy ? 

13. Wnere was the African sea? w-««, o 

14. Which was most easterly, SyrtU Major or Syrtls Minor ? 

15. Wiiat strait between Spain and the west of Africa i 

16. W lat sea N. of Spain and W. of France ? 

17. Wiiat sea or ocean east of Britain ? , .. ^ 
18 Waat sea between Scandinavia and Sarmatia ? 
IQ-. Wuat strait between Britain and Gaul? 

'20. Wliat sea between Britain and Hibemia? 

21 . Wiiat islands between BriUin and Hibernia ? 

22. Waat was the name of the northem part ot Britain / 

23. Wnat werp some of the principal towns of Britain? 

24. Wiiere was Scandinavia? 25. The Cimbri ? 

26. How was Germany situated ? «««»*• h 

27. Waat river formed its eastern boundary ? S8. Wuat fiver lis 

southern boundary ? 29, Wiiat was its western ? 
SO, Whatnrivers were in Germany ? 

31. Wnat were some of the principal tribes or nations r 

32. What river divided Germany from Gaul ? 

33. Wnat country was sitiiated SE. of Gaul ? 

34. What were the principal rivers of Gaul ? 

35. Into wha* parts was Gaul divided? 

36. In what part was Aquitania ? 37. In what partNarboncnsit ? 

39. l.u|dunensis ? 40Belg«? 
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304 QUESTIONS 

41« OnwhatriTfcrwasLuffdimunif 49. Bardigala ? 43*lAtetia? } 
4Am Colonia Agrippma ? 

45. What towns in Gaol wete on the Meditemaefln ? 

46. What ialanda were SR. of M*f Ilia { 
A7. Into what parts was Spain divided ? 
48« In what put was Lusitania 9 Ai9* In what part Bxtica ? ] 
JQi In what part Tarraconensb > 

51. What riTeri flowed into the Atlantic ? 52. Into the Mediter. | 

ranean^ 
53. How was Tarraco situated t 54. Saguntam f 65. Hispalis ? \ 

5&. Corduba / S7. NumantU 7 58. Gades ? 59. Olisippo f 
4K). By what was Italy bounded on the K. and KE ? 
6L How was Illyricum situated f 62, Rhxtia ? 63. Noricum ? 

, 64. Pannonia/ 65* Dacia^ 66.Mxsia.9 67. Thr^M^e.? ^ 

68. Macedonia^ 

69. W lat towns in lUyricun on the Adriatic f 

70. W.iat towito wcM situated on the Ister f 

71 . Wlist rivers flowed into the Euxine sea P ^ 

72. Wnat river emptied into the Pains MoBOtts .' 
7J- Wiiat river flowed into the Ga^ian soa ? 

74- Mow was EumpeanSarsMtis situated^ 75. Asiatic Sarmttia $- 

76. Whstcdimtries were situated betweenSuxineandCaspiaiiaeasf 

77. How was Ariftswa situated 9 78. Media ? 

79. Between what rivers was Mesopotamia ? 

80. Wiiat country lay north of the Caspian sea P 

81. Between what seas was Asia Minor ? 
83. How WAS Syria situated ^ 

83. W iich way from Syria was Arabia f 
94. W'lat towns were on the Euphrates f 

85. What towns on the Tigris ? 

86. Wiiich way was^Ninevdi from Babylon ? 

87. Waich way Arbela from Kineveh/ 

88. In what part of Armenia was Artaxata? 

89. In what part was Tigranocerta 9 

90. What towns on the east end of the Euxine 9 

91 . Wtiich way from Phacis was Cyta ^ 

92. How was Idumsea situated / 93. MountJSinai f 
94. How was Memphis situated 9 95. Alexandria ? 

. 96. Walch was most easterly » Oanopus or Pelusium ^ - 

97. Which VM farthest south, Thebes or Tentyra ? 

98. Where was Heliopolis ^ 99. Coptos F 100. Arsinoe 9 
H)l- Which way ftom Alexandria was Ammon P 

102' What country was situated west of iBgypt.^ ; 

103. How was Gyrene situated ^ 

104. Which way froin it was DamU^ 105- Ptokmw 9 
106. How was Carthage aitual^^ 



QUESTIONS. 305 

107. Which Way from Carthage was Utica ? 103. Zama fi 
109. Su&taU ? 110. Hippo B^ius P ^ 

111. Which was moat westerlv, Namidiaor Mattretania 

1 12. How was CirU situated f 1 13. Cartenna f 

114. Which way from idirta was Caesarea ^ 

115. What towns in Africa were near the strait of Hercules ^ 

Map of Italy* 

I 
\ 

1. In what.part of Italy was Cisalpine Gaul P 

2. In what part was Venetiai? 

3. What were the southern divisions of Italy .* 
5. What vfere the middle divisions ? 

«. What ^If was situated SB..of Italy P 

7. Wnat three large islands belonged to Italy .? 

8. Wnat rivers were there in Cisalpine Gaul ? 

9. What rivers in Etruria f 
0. Wuat rivers south of Etruria^ 

J- Wiiat lakes were there in Italy P * - ^ 

2- On what river Was Verona ^13. Placentia P » . 

^- Wnich was most easterly, Yicentia or Patavium B 
^' Which was tnost northerly, Mantua or Brixia f 
^' Which way from Placentia was Cremona ? 
7. Which way Parma ? 18. Augusta Taurinorum ? 
9. How was Genua situi!ted7 

20. How was Tergeste situatedi^ 

21. Which way from Tergeste was Aquileia f 

22. How was Ravenna situated ? 

23. Which way from Ravenna to Bononia ? 
'534. Into what did the Rubicon flow P 

26. Bet^en what towns was its mouth ? 

26. On what river were Pisa and Florentia f 

27. In what part of Italy was Rome f 28. Oii what river ? 
29. Which way from Rome to Tusculum ? 30. To Prxneste ? 

31. To Veii ? 32. To Ardea ? 83 To Alba ? 
34. On what river was Capua ? 35. Which way from it to Aif& 

num ? 
36. Which way from Capua was Xeapolis7 37. Beneventum ? 

38. Salernum f 

39. Near what river were Cannx and Canusium P 

40. How was Brundu&ium situated P 41. Tarentum ? $% Croiio- 

'na.? 43. Regium^* 

44. Was Scylla in Italy or in Sicilv 9 

45. In what part of Sicily was Messana ? 46. SyrtfCuse and LeDn- 

tini ? 47. Ag^igentum ? 48. 1«ilyb«um and Drepanum ? 
49. Panormus P 

26* 
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S06 Qt^ESTiONa^ 

50. WtiickiidiofMouBt JSuiawMCfttMiL/ 

51. How were the .aSolUaUlMidtBitiULtcd^ 

52. W.iat itlandf wei« south of BicUv 9 

53. Waich way fron Sicily was Cartka^e ? 



Mofof Greece ' 

1. Wiiat islands weie on the west side of Greece 7 

2. Wnich is most northerly Corcyra or Zacynthus ? 
8. How was FaSus situated I 4. Calypius 7 

5. W.iat island between Leucadia and CephaleDia f 

6. How were the Stfophadcs situated Sf 7. Cytikera f 

8. Wiiat were the pruicipal islands around Delos ^ 

9. Wtiat large island was eastof Bootia / 

10. Waere were Salamis and Mgmai f 11. Soyrw P 19. Lemnos 7 

18. Thasus ? 

14. "Wiiat gulfs were on the eastern coast of Gneepe ^ 

1 5. What gulfs on the southern eoast 9 

16. Between what gulfs was the isthmns of CoriBth ^ 

IT. In what part of Greece was Maredonia ? 18. Rpirus ? 

19. Thessaly f 90. Peloponnesus 7 

21 . Wlmt were the rtvcrs of Macedonia ^ 22 Of f^iius f U^.€H 

Thessaly f 24. Of Peloponnesus f 
25. What were the 6 dirisions of Feloponnesuji ? 
^6. In what part was LAConta ; 27. MesMniii ? 9B. C^Hs f 

-29.Achaiaf 30. Argolis^ 31. AreadiA^ 
39. On what river was Sparta or Laeedapmofi ^ 
33. Uo w was Messene situated f 34. Pylos / 31. Conone f 

3<(. Olympiad 37. Eiu? 38. Sic^OR^ 39. Corinth^ 

40. Argos^ 41. Mycenw? 43. Nemea^ 43^ Megalop^lift^ 

44. Mantinea ? 
45 What was north, and trhat west of AUicik .' 
46. How was Athens sKuated t 47. Bleusis f 

48. Wnich wny fro» Athens to Marathon^ 

49. Wnich way ftxym Athens to Corinth T 50. To Sparta f 

51. How was Mcgaris situated f 

52. On which side of Attica was Baeotia f 

53. Wnat lake was there in Doeotia f 

54. In what part of Bceetia was Mount Helicon ^ 

55. How was Thebes situated f Sf^. Platiea f 4f7. C%ker*Q«a f^ 

58. Hov was Phocis situated f 

59. Wnat famous mountain in the NW. pari .Of Phoel^ ^ 

00. HuW was Delphi situated P 

01. Ho w was Theimopyl^ situated .^ 

62. Between what countries was iBtoUa sitttalod ^ 
08. Where was Ao^um f 04. Naupactus t 



QUESnONS. 3or 

^5. Which was most nortfadrlvt Mount Pindua or MoMat 0^ f 

66. Wiiich was most northerly , Mount Ossa or Pelion f 

67. Between what two mountains was Tempe situated ^ 

68. Near the moutli ^f what riTer was Tempe .* 

69. Mow was Larissa situated f • 

70. Which way from Larissa was Pharsalus^ 

71. In what part of Epirus was Buthroture f 

73. On what river was Pella f 78. Kdessa^ 74 Beneaf 
*I^S' How was Thessalonica situated f 
76. Wiiich way from Thessalonica to Philippi f 
77' On what river was Amphipolis ? 

78. How was Potidxa situated f 79. Olynthus f 80. Chalclt f 
81. Stagiraf 

82. How was Mount Athos situated f 

83. In what part of Crete was Mount Ida t 

8^. Wiiich was most easterly, Cydonia or Gaossua t 

\  
Maf of *Asia Jdinor^ 

]. What sea was N. of Asia Min(»* P 9. What sea 8. T 
8. Witat part dicl the Propontis bound ^ 
4. What strait connected the Propontis with the Euzine seaf 
5. What with the iEgaan sea P 

6. What islands were west of Asia Minor P 

7. Wiiich most northerly, Chios or Lesbos f 

a How was Rhodes situated P 9. Samos .' 10. Patmop f 
1 1. Cos f 12. Carpatlius f 
Id. Wii'ch way from Cilicia was Cyprus f 
14. In what part of Cyprus was Salamis f 15. Paphos f 

16. On which side of Asia Minor were Armeliia and Mesopotamia / 

17. What three countries of Asia Minor bordered on the Euzine seal^ 

1 8. Wiiat country bordered on the Propontis f 

19. Wliat countries were on the western side f 

do. Wiiat countries bordered on the Mediterraneui f 
SI. In what part was Phry^a ? ^. Galatia^ 

23. How was Cappadocia situated f 

24. What country between Cappadocia and Pbryf ia? 

25. Wuat rivers fiowed into the Euzine sea 9 

26. Which was most easterly, the Halys or Sangarim f 

27. Wnat rivers 6owed into tiie Propontis / 
2S. Wtiat rivers emptied into the JEgaean sea f 
29. What mountains were in Asia Minor P 

90. In what part of Mysia was Troas^ 31. Eolia f 
82. Which wai most easterly, the Granicus or JEsepus f 
^. How was Troy situated f 



308 QUESTIONS. 

S4. What small island was westerly from Troy? ^ j 

35. MThat mountain was situated near Troy i 
96. What towns were situated on tlie Helleapont ? 
37. How was C/rtcus situated ? 38. Adramyttium I 

39. On vhatrirerwas Pergamus situated^ 

40. Which wa^ from Pergamus to Thvatira ? 

41. On what nver Sardis and Philadelphia f 
49. How Smyrna situated ? 4.1.Cphe8Us? 

44. On what ri?er Laodicea ? 

45. Which way fh>m Ephesus to Laodicea ? 
4fu Which was most northerly, Laodicea or Colossie? 
47. Which way from Colossae was Uii^rapolis ? 
43. Which way from Ephesus was Miletus ? 
49. Which way from Samos was Mycale? 
50* In what part of Caria was Doris ? 
51* Which was most southerly, Halicamassus or Cnidus ? 
53. In what part of Lycia was Patara f 

53. Which was easterly, Attaliaor Perg^? 

54. How was Tarsus situated ? SS* Issus P 56. Antioch ? 
57. Which way from Tarsus to Iconiura ? 
58 Which way from Iconium to Derbe ? 59. To Lyatra ? 

60. On what river was Qordium? 

61. How was Ancyra situated? 62* Tavium ? 

63. Which side of Mount Olympus was Prusa ? 

64. How was Nicomedia situated f Chalcedony 

66. Which way from Nicomedia to Nice ? 

67. Which was most easterly, Amastris or Sinope P « •' 

68. On what river was Amasia.'. 

69. How was Amisus situated ? 
TO. Which was most easterly, Cerasus or Trapezas. -^ i 



Map of PalesHne. 

1« What sea was aituated west of Palestine ? 

2. What country was on the south ^ 

3. What country was east ? 

4. Where were the Moahites? 5. The Ammonites ? 
6. How were Coelo-Syria and Damascene situated ? 
7* How was Phoenicia situated f Q. Abilene ? 

9. What country was in the S W. part of Palestine f 
10. How was Peraea situated ? 11. Iturxa? 
12. Where was Trachonitis ? 13. Gaulonitis ? 

14. How were the three, divisions of Palestine, Judea, Samaria>~ 

and Galilee situated with regard to each other ^ 

15. What river formed their eastern boundary.^ 

16. Where did the Jordan rise ? 17. Through what lakes did it 

run f 18. Into what sea did it flow ? 
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QUESTIONS. SOB 

19. Hov was the Dead sea situated ? 20. The sea of Galilee I 

2l> Lake Merom ? 
^2. Into what part of the Dead sea did the brook of Kidron flow ? 
2a Where did the ArfRon empty ? 24. The Jabbk ? 25. The Le- 

ontes ? 26. The Sorek ? 
97". What mountains on the north of Palestine ? 
28. Where was Mount Hermon ? 29. Mount Gilead ? 

30. Which way from Tiberias was Mount Tabor ? 

31. How was Mount Carmel situated ? 

32. Which was most northerly. Mount Elba! or Mount Gerizim ? 

33. On which side of the Dead sea was Mount Seir ? 

34. Which way from Jericho was Mount Nebo ? 

35. How was Jerusalem situated f 

36. Which was nearest to it, the Dead sea or the Mediterranean ? 

37. Which way from Jerusalem was Jericho T 38. Bethlehem? 

39. Hebron ? 40. Joppa ? 41. Bethel ? 

42. Near what town was Mamre ? 

43. How was Gaza situated ? 44. In what latitude I 

45. What towns on the coast between Gaza and Joppa ? 

46. Which way from Gath was Ekron ? 

47. Which Way from Jerusalem was Eleutheropoliii ? 48. £mm%< 

us P 44*. AnatliotK ? 

50. In what part of the country was Beer-sheba ? 

51. In what part was Dan ? 

52. Which way from Joppa was Lydda ? 

53. Which side of Joppa was A rimathea? 

64. Which way was Samaria from Jerusaleivl ? 
55. Which way was Neapolis or Sechem from Samariaf 56. Bt^ 
tween what two mountains ? 

57. How was Caesarea situated f 

58. Which side of the Jordan were Salim and Enon ? 

59. Wliere was the valley of Jezreel ? 

6Q. How was Tiberias situated ? 61. Capernaum ? 62. Chorazin ? 

63. fielhsaida ? 64. Magdala ? 
65 How was Nazareth situated P 66. Kain ? 

67. Which way from Nazareth to Cana f 

68. How was Ptolemais situated ? 69. Dio-Csesarek ? 

70, Which was most northerly. Tyre or Sidon ? 

71. Where was Sarepta ? 72. Berytus ? 
73* Which way from Sidon was Damascus ? 

74. What were the rivers of Damascus ? 

75. Which way from the sea of Galilee was Gadara ? 

76. Where was Ashtaroth ? 77. Mahanaim ? ^ 

78. On which side of the, Jordan were Succoth and Betbabara ? 

79. How was Ramoth Gilead situated ? 80. Aroer ? 81. He^V 

bon I 82. Betb-peor P 
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PROBLEMS ON THE TERRESTRIAL OLOBfi. 

f 

PROBLEM I. 

Tojind the latitiide of any place. 

Turn th« globe, and bring the place to the engraven 
edge of the brazen meridian ; and the degr^ on the ine« 
ridian is the latitude, north or south, as it may be on the 
north or south side of the equator. 

Thus the latitude of London is 51^ degrees north ; and 
of St. Helena marly 16 degrees south. 

What is the latitude of Alexandria in Egypt-i^Of Athens 
—Of Bengal— Of the Cape of Good Hope— Of Cape Horn 
—Of Constantinople — Of Edinburgh— Of Ispahatv— Of 
Madras— Of Moscow— Of Paris— Of Philadelphia— Of 
Prague— Of Stockholm— Of Teneriffe— Of Vienna— And 
of Botany Bay ? 

PROBLBSf II. 

To find the longitude of any place* 

Bring the place to the brazen ifteridian, and the degree 
on the equator shews the longitude from London. 

Thus the longitude of Madras is 80 degrees east; of 
Lisbon 9 degrees ijirest. 

What is the longitude of Amsterdam— Of Archangel--^ 
Of Babelmandel— Of Bengal— Of Dublin— Of Gibraltar-* 
Of Jerusalem— Of Quebec— Of Syracuse— Of Tonis^-Of 
Turin— Of Upsal ? 
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PROBI.BM III* 

Tlu Umgituie and latitude of any place being giveih to find 

that place. 

Look for the longitude on the eqaator, and bring it to 
the brazen meridian, then under the given degree of lati^ 
tude will be the place reqnired. 

Thus the place wboat: longitude is 30® \7' east, and Iat-» 
itudeSl^ il' northf is Alexandria: and the place which 
hawKu- 60®#irest longitude, and 16° south latiUid^ is St. 
Helena. 

What places are those that hare the following longi- 
tudes and latitudes: SO'' \7' east long , and 31^ 1 (' north 
lat^— 1 IS^ 'i! east long , and 23'' 6' north lat— TQ'' 50' west 
loogn and 3J^%%' north lat — %"" 30" west, and 5 1'' 54' north 
lat-— 4*5' west, and 56'' (nearly) north lat.— 76'' 50^ west 
long., and 12° south lat— 8° 35' west longhand 4^" 5S' 
north lat. P What place is thvt whose longitude is Bearlj 
7^ west, but which has no latitude ? 

PROBLEM XT* 

T6 find the d^erenee qf latittide of any two plaees* 

If the places are in the same hemisphere, bring each to 
the meridian, and subtract the latitude of the one from that 
of the other : if in different hemispheres, add the latitude 
of the one to that of the other. 

Thus the clifTerence of latitnde between London and 
Madras is 38® 28' : between Paris and Cape Horn is 104® 
49'. What is the differ,ence of latitude between Copenha- 
gen and Gibraltar ?— between London and the Cape of 

Good Hope ? ^fielween Berlin and Bristol ? between 

Bengal and St. Helena ? — ^between Madrid and Moscow T 
^-between Leghorn and Liverpool ?— between Pekin and 
Philadelphia ? — How many degrees colder is Petersburg 
than Naples P 
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PROBLEM y. 

Thfind the difference of Longitude of any two places.^ 

Bring one of the places to the brazen meridian, and 
xnaik its longitude ; then bring the other place to the 
xneiidian, and the numbep of degrees between its longi- 
tude dnd the first mark is the difference of longitude : 
thus the difference of longitude between London and Con- 
stantinople is 28*' 53' : between Constantinople and Madras 
is 51® 54'. 

What is the difference of longitude between Athens and 
Batavia P-~— between Brest and Cape Horn?— between 
Charles»ton in America and Cork in Ireland ?— between 
Rome and Cape Finesterre ?— between Canton and the 
inosi northerly point of the Orkney islands? — between 
Morocco and Thibet {—between Cape Bojador in Africa 
and Port Jackson, New Holland f^^between the most 
northerly point of Madagascar and Otaheite P — between 
Mecca and Calcutta. 

PROBLEM TI« 

To find the distance of any two places on the Qlohu 

Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over 
both places, and the degrees between them, multiplied l)y 
69|. will give the distance in English miles. Thus the. 
distance between the Lizai^ Point and the island of Ber- 
mudas is 46^, or 3 147 miles ; between London and Jamai* 
ca iH 469 : miles. 

What is the distance between Samarcand in Tartary 
and Pekin ?— between Warsaw and Ascension Island ?— -be- 
tween North Cape and Gibraltar?— between Lisbon and 
Ispahan ^— between Hio Janeiro and the Cape of Good 
Hope ?— between Madrid and Cairo ?-— between Boston 
and Cayenne ? 

27 
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Bang the placc^ whence the hour b giyen. to the bra- 
sen meiidiaDt And set the index of the hour circle to tnat 
hour, then turn the globe till the propotied place come 
under the meridian* and the index wdl point to the present 
hour at that place. 

Thus* when it is twelve o* lock at noon in London, it 19 
neairly four in the afternoon at the island of MAuritius : but 
at Jamaica it is only about seven in Uie morning. 

When it is ten in the forenoon at London, what is the 
time at Calcutta, Cantoiit Pelew Islands, Barb'^does^ the 
western side of Lake Superior, Owyhee, and Easter 
Island ? 

What o'clock is it at York, Moscow. Cape Horn, Genoa, 
Syracuse, and Leg:hom, when it is midnight at Lisbon ? 

How much are the clocks of Mexico behind ours ? 

When it is twelve at noon at Port Jackson, whht time is 
it at Paris and Dublin ? 

• When the distance or difference of longitude between «ny two 
places is known^ it is easy to ascertain their difference of time hj 
calculation. It is tioon. or twelve o'clock^ when' any place on the 
globe is exactly towards the Sun, and the succession of day and 
night, of morning, noon, and evening, may he beautifully sliewn by- 
turning the Terrestrial Globe in the sunshine, or in the light of a 
fire or candle. But to ascertain exactly the number of hours and 
minutes, in which, at the same moment of time, two places differ^ 
t is necessary to divide the difference of longitude by 15, because 
every 15 degrees is equal to one hour of time ; and constquently, 
also, every degree is equal to four minutes of time. 

For example, when it is noon at London, it will be five o'clock in 
the afternoon at aU places which have sixty degrees of longitude 
east of London, and seven- in the morning to. all places which have 
jiixty degrees west of London. 

At all places which hare 180 degrees difference of longitude, it 
W!ll be twelve o'clock at night, when tt is noon at London. And 
in this manner, the liour in any part of the world tna^he calculated. 
by adding to the given hour when the place i» east, and by sub-. 
trading when «t is west* 
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FROBLEM VIII. 

jTo rectify the Globe for the Latitiide, Zenith, and Sun^Si 

place. 

1. For the 'Latitude : Elevate the pole above tho^hori- 
ZOD) according to the latitude of the place. 

2. For the Zenith : ^crew the quadrant of altitude on 
the Meridian at the given degree of latitude, counting from 
the equator towards the elevated pole. 

3 For the Sun*s place : Find the sun's place on the 
horizon^ and then bring the same place found on the 
ecliptic to the meridian, and set the hour index to twelve 
at noon* 

Thus, to rectify for the latitude of London on the 10th 
day of May, the globe must be so placed, that the north 
pole shall i)e 5 :|^ degrees above the north side of the hori- 
zon, then 5 1^ will be found on the zenith of the meridian, 
on which the quadrant must be screwed. On the horizon 
the 10th of Mi'y answers to the 20th of Taurus, which 
find on the ecliptic, and bring it to the meridian, and set the 
index to twelve. 

Rectify the globe for London, Petersburg, Madras, Pe« 
iin, Oporto, Venice, Quebec, Port Mahon, Vienna, Dant- 
zic, jand Corinth, for the 24th ofFebruary, 37th of Jtinty 
and the 6th of August. 

PROBLEM IX. 

Wbfind at what hour the Sun rises and sets any day in the 
year, and also upon what point of the Compass* 

Rectify for the latitude and sun's place, (Prob. viii ) 
and turn the sun's place to the eastern edge of the hori- 
zon, and the index wiir pcnnt to the hour of rising : then 
bring it to the western edge of the horizon, tlie index will 
shew the setting. 

Thus, on the 16th of March the sun rises a little after 
mx, and sets a little before six in the evening. ^ 

WhTit time does the sun rise and set at Petersbur^^, Na- 
plesy Canton, Dublin, Gibraltar, Teneriffe, Boaton, and 
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Yieima, on the 1 JIth of April, the 4th ef Jaly, and the 
90th of NoTemberP 

NoTs. Onthe3l8t of March the sun rises due east, and 
sets due wettj between this and the 21st of September, it 
rises and sets to the northward of these points, and in the 
winter munths to the southward of them When the sun's 
place is brought to the eastern or western edge of the 
horizon, it makes the pfjint of the compass upon which it 
rises or sets that day. 

PROBLEM X. 

Tojind the length of the day and might at any time in, the 

year. 

Double the time of the sun^^ rising, which gives the 
liength of the night : double the time of his setting, which 
gives the length of the day. 

Thus on the 35th of May, the sun rises at London about 
four o'clock, and sets at eight. The length of the night is 
twice four, or eight hours : the length of the day is twice 
eight, or sixteen hours. 

PBOBLBM XI. 

To find aU the places to which a Lunar Eclipse i$ visible 

at any instant* 

Find the place to which the sun is vertical at that timef 
and bring that place to the zenith^ and set the index to 
the upper twelve, then turn the globe till the index points 
to the lower twelve, and the eclipse is visible to every part 
of the earth that is now above the horizon. 



OF THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

As the terrestrial globe, by turning on its axis, repre- 
sents the real diurnal motion of the earth ; so the celestial 
globe, by turning on its axiS) represents the apparent roo« 
tion of the heavens* 
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GLOBES. Sir 

The nominal points of Aries and Libra are called the 
equinoctial pointSf because when the sun appears to be in 
either of them, the day and night are eqliaL 

The nominal points of Cancel and Capricorn are called 
solstitial pointSi because when the sun arrives at either of 
them> he seems to stand still, or to be at the same height 
in the heavensy at twelve o'clock at noon, for several days 
together. 

Definition' The latitude of the heavenly bodies is mea- 
sured from the ecliptic north and south. The sun, being 
always in the eclipticy has no latitude. 

J9ef. The longitude of the heavenly bodies is reckoned 
on the ecliptic, from the first point of Aries, eastward 
round the globe. The longitude of th^ sun is whut is 
called} on the terrestrial globe, the sun's place. 

PROBLEM I. . 

To find the Latitude and Longitude of any given Star* 

Put the centre of the quadrant on the pole of the eclip- 
tic, and its graduated edge on the given star ; then the 
arch of the quadrant, intercepted between the star and thcr 
ecliptic, shews its latittide : and the degree which the edge 
of the quadrant cuts on the ecliptic is the degree of it 
longitude. 

Thus the latitude of Regulus is 0° 38' N. and its lon^i* 
tude nearly 147^. 

/ 

PROBLEM II. 

To find any place in the heavens, hy having its latittide and 

longitude given. 

l^ix the quadrant, as in the last problem ; let it cut the 
longitude given on the ecliptic ; then seek the latitude on 
the quadrant and the place under it is the place sought. 
Thus, if I ath asked what part of the lieavens that i&, 
Ivhose longitude is ee"* SO' and latitude 5"" 30' S. I find it is 
that space which Aldsbaran occupies. 

Ihj. The declination of any heavenly body is mea- 
sured upon the meridian from the equinoctial. 



31S CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS* 

PAOBLKM III. 

Thjind Ae declinatien of the Sun or Stars. 

Bring the tun or star to the brazen meridian, and the^. 
as far aa it is in degrees from the equinoctial is its decli- 
nation. Thus the sun's dectination, April 19« is 1 1*^ 19' 
north. On the ist of December it is 21!* 54' south. 

What i« the detfiinatioii of the sun on the lOth of Feb- 
rtiary ; and the l5th of May P 

Hef. The right ascension of any heavenly body is its 
distance from the first meridian, or that which passes 
through the first point of Aries, counted on the equinociiaL 



CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS. 

There are four methods of representing the Earth's 
surface, viz. the Orthographic, the Stereographic, the 
Globular, and Mercator's Projections ; all of which have 
their respective advantages anJ defects. The two latter 
methods appttKich nearest the truth, and are most gener- 
ally in use. 

Globular Trojectionn The Globular Projection of the 
Sphere exhibits its surface b^. means of curve lines call- 
ed C-ircies of Longitude, and Parallels of Latitude. 

Mercator'^s Projection. Mercator's Chart exhibits the 
projection of ihe two hemispheres, laid down upon a plane, 
Kilih all the circles of latitude and longitude projected into 
straight lines. The lines of longitudes are all equidis- 
* tant, and parallel to each other : the lines of latitude ar^ 
also all parallel, but not equidistant. 

PROBLEMS. 

1. To divide a given line into two equal parts. 

Let A B, fi^. 1, be the given line. With the points 
A and li as centres, with any distance in the compasses 
greater than half A B, describe the arcs intersecting each 
other in m and ft. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF MAPS. 319 

Through the pointsof intersection draw the line m C n, 
and it will divide A B into two equal parts. 

2. To erect a perpendicular on a given point in a line. 

Let A B, fig. 2, be the given line%nd C the given point. 

On each side of pcnnt C measure off equal distances to 
a and b. 

From the centres a and 6, with any distance greater 
than a Co€ b C) describe two arcs intersecting each other 
inc. 

Through C and c draw the line C c, and it will be per- 
pendicular to the line A B. 

» 
3. lb let fall a perpendicular from a given point. 

This is the 2d problem reversed, and one figure may 
serve for both. 

> From the given point D at any distance describe an arc, 
.intersecting A B in a and b. 

Proceed exactly as in problem 2d, only describing the ' 
arcs below the line A B, and the line D C £ will be the 
perpen^iculdr required. '• ~ 

Pkojeotiok of Maps. 

I. To draw a map of the world on the globular projection* \ 

(See plate I. fig. 3.) 

1st. Describe,, the circle N, E, S, W-j and draw right • 
lines cutting one another at jight angles in the centre. - 
N, S will represent the axis of the earth, and W, E the 
equator. 

2d, Divide each quarter of these right lilies into nine 
equal parts, proceeding from the centre to the circumfer* 
ence; each division will represent ten .degrees and may 
be numbered accordingly. Those on the axis will repre- 
sent the latitude, and are to be numbered, from the equa- ' 
tor towards the pole, 10, 20, Sec. Those on the equator 
will represent the longitude, and are to be numbered so 
as to correspond with whatever point is fixed on as a first 
meridian. Figure 3 is supposed to be the western hemis« 
phere, and London to be the first meridian and this^ by 
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ikt Uftoal method of projectiiii^ maps of tbe woiid> will fix 
the axiii a» i iO, from whence the numbers are cominue^ 
wesiwardp l«:Ot iSOi kc 

dd. Divide the fimr quarters of tbe outward circle into 
lune equal parts re^iKtively, proceeding from the equa- 
tor to tbe poles»and number them 10^ 20, fee. 

To draw the parallels of latitade Tbe general rule is,, 
to guide the compasses so that the lines may pass through 
the divittODs in the outward edges and axis respectivelfy 
from 80 to 90. This howeyer is attended with some diffi- 
culty, because the radius of every line bemg different^ 
each requires a new centre. The centres can t>e easily 
found by tbe feUowmg process. Draw right lines from 
tbe tiivisioos on the axis to those on the circumference re- 
spectively, as a— 0, fig. 3. Divide these right lines into 
two equttl parts, and from the middle, ft, let fall perpen- 
diculars to a riji^ht line extending from the axis south or 
north, as b, ft, e — the places where they respectively cut 
will be the centres, as c. 

To draw the lines of longitude. Guide the compasses so 
that the lines may respectively pass through the divisions 
in tbe equator and the poles. The central points are found 
exactly in tbe same way as the latitude. See fig. 3,(1, ci.e, e,f* 

11. To draw a map of the wwld on the polar profeetion. 

(See plate L fig. 4 ) 

In the polar projection the northern and southern hemis. 
pheres are projrctefl on the plane of the equator, th<J 
poles being in the centre. It is but little used, as it ex- 
hibits the coimtHcs near the poles to' the greatest advan* 
tage, while those near the Equatoi, which are of more im- 
portance, are much distorted. 

. It is extremely simple, and is executed by fixing one 
foot of the compasses in the poles, describing nine circles 
cqtiidistant from each other to represent the parallels of 
latitude, the circles being ten dejs^rees apait. 

Divide the outer circles, or equator, into thirty-six equaf 
parts, and draw lines from^the pole to each point in the 
equator. These will represent the meridians of longitudes 
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III. ndramamapofthetoorMonMercator^sptxj^eetion. 

(See fig. 5, plate II.) 

Lay out the Unap in any size that may be wanted. Draw 
the line E VV to represent the, Equiitdi^ aiid the; line NS 
for a meridian of longitude, i Draw right lines parallel ta 
the line N S, east and west of it, to represent 10 degrees 
of longitude each. 

To draw the parallels of latitude, have recoupse to the 
table of meridional part^, p. 323, and graduate the scale 
between them agreeably to it. The principle on wbix:h 
this table is constructed is exi^^lained in a note annexed to 
it* Us practical application is^o add the meridional parts, 
over 60, to the scale of every degree of latitude as you 
proceed north and south of the equator . Thus in the first 
10 degrees there are only. 3 meridional parts over 60. 
That is, 3 parts are to be added to 600. Between 10 and 
30, 23 are to be added to 600 ; between 30 and 30 add 63 ; 
between 30 and 40 add 135; between 40 and 50 add 251 ; 
between 50 and 60 add 453 ; between 60 and 70 add 8Sr ; 
between 70 and 80 add 1809^;^ the last is 9 more than 3 
times 60, extending the sc^le between 70'and 80 to more ; 
than 4 times that between .1° and 1C°. The meridional \ 
parts increase so fast above 80 degrees that it is not judg«> 
ed of importance to .pursue4he subject farther. 

Tbe projection being made, the map is to be filled up ' 
with appropriate t^9^^»V• The few. places laid down in ' 
fig. 5. will serve as a specimen. Maps on this projection 
are usually shaded on the land side \ other maps on the 
water side. 

IV. To draw a map on the compound prcjection* 
(See Plate ILfig. 6.— fig. 6. a. and fig. 6. 6.) 

This is termed the compound projection, because it is 
composed of the polar projection, and plain projection. 

Having fixed upon your scale, measure off the number 
of miles agreeably to it between the southero extremity 
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(supposiDg the map to be id the Dorthern hemisphere} and 
the north pole. Take the polar poiot, as a centre^ see 
fi^. 6. a, in which fix one leg of the compasses^ and with 
the other sweep the circular lines in fig. 6, 30, 35, 40, 45. 
Lay off the line M L as your centre meridian. Look into 
the table of miles in a degree of longitude corresponding to 
er^ry degree of latitude, p. 324, for the distances at 30^ 
and 45** respectively. Adjust the corresponding distunres 
to the scale of the map, and lay it off on the lines 30 and 
45 to the east and west of M L^ then draw right lines be- 
tween them. The circular lines will represent the paraU 
lels of latitude, and the Mght lines meridians of longitude. 
In some map3 on this projection the meridians of longitu'ie 
arc drawn from the pole t'vra ds the equitor. Bat this 
method is very erroneous, as will be seen by the figure. 
Fi'4« 6 ft, represents the circumference of the compound 
projection, answering to the equator, with the distances laid 
off on it agreeably to the scale : and the dotted lines run* 
ning through the western part of fig. 6, represent the me- 
ridianSf projected from thence to the centre or polar point. 
When contrasted with the plain lines, which are laid down 
from measurement, they at once demonstrate the error. 

V. To draw a mup an the plain projection. 
(See Plate IL fig. T.) 

Draw M L as a central meridian, and cross it at Hgh t 
angles with the lines 30 to 45* Look in the table of niiles 
in a. degree of longitude corresponding to every degree of 
latitude for the distances at %0 and 45° respectively. Ad- 
just them, and lay them off as directed in the compound 
projection, and draw right lines between them- 

It will be seen that the compound projection and plain 
projectioi) represent nearly the same space. Either of 
them answers very well for a small tract of country. When 
it is large, other n^odifications, particularly the globular 
projection, and a compound of the globular projection and 
plain projection, are resorted to. 



TABLE 

Oftht Meridional Farts in a degree of Latitude for every 
degree of Lrmgitude^ calculating each part equal to a 
geographical milt at the equator^ 60 to a degree. 

JDeg, Mm-Paru, Beg. Men.ParU. Jk^* MerJPurU* 
1 60 29 1819 57 4183 

5 120 30 1888 58 4£94 

3 180 31 1958 59 4409 

4 240 32 2028 60 452r 
.5 300 33 2100 61 4649 

6 361 34 2171 62 4775 
- 7 421 35 2244 63 4905 

8 482 36 2318 '64 5039 

9 542 37 2393 65 5179 

10 603 38 2468 66 5324 

11 664 39 2545 67 5474 

12 725 40 2623 68 5631 

13 787 41 2702 69 5795 

14 848 42 2782 70 5966 

15 910 43 2863 71 6146 

16 973 44 2946 72 6335 

17 1035 45 3030 73 6534 

18 1098 46 3116 74 6746 

19 1161 47 3203 75 6970 

20 1225 48 3292 76 7210 

21 1289 49 3382 77 7467 

22 1354 50 3474 78 7745 

23 1419 51 3569 79 8046 

24 1484 52 3665 80 8375 

25 1550 53 3764 81 8739 

26 1616 54 3865 82 9145 

27 1684 55 3968 83 9606 

28 1751 56 4074 84 10137 

Tbe above table is constructed so that thetneridional parts 
may increase as the distances between tlie parallels of lati- 
tude decrease. In navigation books there are tables shear- 
ing the meridional parts for every mile, as well as every 
degree ; the parts in each degree, however, are suffic ient 
to show the principle, as if ell as for constructing maps on 
Mercator's projection* 
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